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WHIS well-known Sanitarium is located on the Mountains above WERNERSVILLE, on the Phila- 
delphia & Reading Railroad, two hours from Philadelphia, four hours from New York, six hours from 
Washington, ove looking the famed Lebanon Valley, and commanding a view almost unsurpassed for 
its extent and loveliness. It is situated in a grand natural Park of three hundred acres, with orchards, 
vardens, vineyard, wild and picturesque nooks, enormous bowlders, mountain and valley, land and 
water, gentle slope and steep acclivity dotted over with cedar, pine, dogwood, and che ‘stnut groves, 
The buildings are all comparatively new, built of stone, and are lined to prevent dampness, aggreyating 
three hundred feet front, and supply accommodations for two hundred people. During the year 1889 
the four original buildings had been united in one great Sanitarium, with an acd lition of a large five-story stone 
structure and annex. The heating and ventilation have been perfected at great expense; the buik ling is supplied 
with electric bells connecting all the principal rooms with the office, an hydraulic elevator, and varied forms of baths 
common to hygienic institutions—including galvanic, electro-magnetic, Roman, vapor, sun-baths, packs, full baths, 
sitz baths, and all the varied processes of the water cure. Massage treatment, Electricity, and the Movement Cure are 
special features of this institution. The table is abundant, varied, and appetizing. Its viands are calculated to develop 
and improve taste, appetite, vigorous digestion, and good health. | 
For full particulars concerning this unequaled Health Resort, address Rovert Water, M.D., Walter’s Park P. O., Wernersville, Pa. 
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THE OUTLOOK. 


= Republican members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives showed admirable discipline in the 
manner in which the McKinley Tariff bill was 
carried through. There were many protests from 
Republicans against different schedules; there 
were several protests against the systematic rais- 
ing of the duties on manufactured goods; there 
were very radical protests against the inauguration 
of a system of bounties ; but, in spite of them all, 
when the bill came to a final vote only two Repub- 
lican members, Coleman, of Louisiana, and Feather- 
stone, of Arkansas, voted against it. These two 
members were actuated by their hostility, not to the 
bounty system in itself, but to the bounty system as 
a substitute for a protective tariff. The bounty 
promised by the McKinley bill amounts to two cents 
a pound, and continues for fifteen years. The total 
amount pledged to the sugar planters is upwards of 
$100,000,000—more than the entire value of all 
the farms in Louisiana. But the difficulty in the 
way is that an annual appropriation is necessary in 
order that this bounty may be paid, and the Demo- 
cratic members gave notice in the debate that a 
Democratic Congress would never vote for such 
appropriations. The contract made is not one which 
the Supreme Court would be likely to enforce. The 
ten or fifteen Republicans who kept voting with the 
Democrats against the proposals to increase the 
duties on woolens, earthenware, tin plate, lead, ore, 
etc., were almost exclusively from the States of 
Illinois, Iowa, Minnesota, and Kansas. The Re- 
publican leaders predict that the party discipline 
which secured the ratification of the bill with such 
slight modifications in the House of Representa- 
tives will insure it an equally speedy and safe pas- 
sage through the Senate. 
* 
* 

We shall not undertake to criticise the bill 
in detail. We are concerned only with the fun- 
damental principle involved in the bill, and that 
principle appears to us to have been approved 
by the people at the last election, and to be one 
to which the Republican party is, as a party, 
committed. The bill embodies, however, a new 
application of the theory of protection; it is a 
radical departure from the old Republican position, 
and there is wide dissent from it among Republi- 
cans who hold to the old theory of protection. 
The bill is, however, a logical outcome of the last 
National platform. The party holds that it is 
legitimate to tax the people of the country to pro- 
mote private business enterprises, because the public 
prosperity is dependent upon these enterprises, and 
because they cannot be successfully carried on with- 
out Government aid, either in the form of bonuses 
or in the form of legislation to prevent foreign 
competition. The McKinley bill is based upon this 
principle ; and those who approve the principle can 
hardly expect that in carrying it out the details 
will be so adjusted as to suit each individual in- 
dustry. We have often expressed our conviction 
that the principle is economically and politically 
erroneous ; and many who are anxious to have the 
question treated dispassionately and with considera- 
tion of all interests involved will regret a modifi- 
cation of the tariff system so radical and extreme 
as to be highly provocative of a reaction against 
the whole system as sharp and decisive. 


The most important debate in the Senate last week 
was that upon Senator Wilson’s bill subjecting im- 
ported liquors to the laws of the several States. 
The Republicans generally appeared as the advo- 
cates of States’ rights, and the Democrats as the 
advocates of centralizing in Congress exclusive 
power over inter-State commerce. Several of the 
Democratic Senators went so far as to maintain that 
Congress had no constitutional authority to turn 
over to the State the police power which it itself 
refused to exercise. Upon this phase of the ques- 
tion Senator Edmunds remarked with great justice 
that it was “a very curious circumstance that we 
had reached a condition of things where the States 
had no power to deal with this subject, and Con- 
gress had no power to deal with it.” If it were 
necessary to make this constitutional objection more 
ridiculous, the Supreme Court itself concluded its de- 
cision in the original package case by suggesting that 
Congress might turn over to the States the power to 
legislate in such a way as to meet the evil involved. 
To the credit of the Democratic Senators, however, 
it should be said that some of them supported ‘Sena- 
tor Wilson’s bill, and that others pointed out serious 
objections to it. The bill not only gives the States 
the power to regulate the sale of liquors, but it also 
gives them absolute power to regulate the transpor- 
tation of liquors. Several of the Republican Sena- 
tors have declared their opposition to any such con- 
cession as this. Senator Hiscock, of New York, 
pointed out that under this bill the State of New 
York might levy a tax upon the imported liquor 
which passed through the New York Custom-House, 
and that any State might levy duties upon liquor 
imported from other States, while levying none 
upon that manufactured within its own borders. 
Though “in favor of high protection,” he was 
“unprepared to favor any restriction on trade be- 
tween the several States of the Union.” The 
friends of the bill seemed willing to amend it so 
as to obviate such objections. The need of the 
passage of such a measure is every day becoming 
stronger, for not only are “ original package saloons” 
being opened in violation of prohibition laws, but 
also in violation of high license and local option 
regulations. The only way to prevent prohibition 
being a National question is to make the police 
powers of the State and municipality again supreme. 
Party policy, if nothing else, should lead the Re- 
publican members of Congress to speedily enact a 
measure restoring to the States the powers of local 
self-government. Party principle should lead-the 


Democrats to support them in such legislation. 


* * 
* 


The discussion in the English House of Commons 
upon the bill to increase the tax upon liquor, and 
devote the proceeds to the compensation of liquor 
dealers whose licenses should not be renewed, brings 
out clearly the fact that public sentiment in England 
against the retail traffic in liquors is rapidly becom- 
ing as strong asin America. In England, however, 
vested interests have a sanctity which does not at- 
tach to them here. While in Baltimore last week 
one-half of the saloon-keepers were thrown out of 
business by the new license law, no plea was heard 
from any quarter that they should be compensated 
for the financial losses which they thus sustained ; 
in England, on the other hand, almost the entire 
Conservative party still holds to the principle that 
suppression without compensation is robbery. The 
new bill distinctly admits that the dram-shops are 
a public nuisance, yet it would compensate their 
owners for abating this nuisance. Not even the 
much-desecrated principles of “ individual liberty ”’ 
would justify such compensation. ‘These principles 
declare that a man has a right to do as he pleases 


only so long as-he injures no one else. This bill 
admits that liquor dealing does injure some one 
else. It admits, indeed, that it injures everybody 
else. “if, then, no one would be permitted by a 
court of justice to demand compensation from an 
individual for ceasing to injure that individual, no one 
should be permitted to demand compensation from 
the public for ceasing to injure the public. Yet 
even in this country the rights of the public are 
not so well recognized as the rights of property ; 
and in England the rights of property have a 
sacredness attached to them which hardly attaches 
to the right of life. In this respect, then, the dis- 
cussion in the House of Commons does not promise 
a speedy extinction of the liquor traffic. Yet the 
debate both in Parliament and in the press shows a 
great change in public opinion during the last dec- 
ade. Mr. Gladstone, in his speech against the new 
bill, alluding to the statement that he had himself 
favored compensation ten years ago, said that since 
that time “ the law had been settled in a manner 
wholly unfavorable to the doctrine of vested inter- 
est.” Proceeding further, he declared that the new 
bill “ might fairly be described as a bill for the en- 
dowment of public-houses.”” This was not mere 
rhetoric. The suppression of one saloon, when 
there are others in the immediate neighborhood, 
does not appreciably diminish the amount of liquor 
consumed. The profits lost by the one dealer are 
added to those of the others; therefore a measure 
to compensate the one dealer for business lost, with- 
out demanding compensation from the others for 
business gained, would clearly enrich the liquor- 
dealing fraternity at the expense of the taxpayers. 
* 

Secretary Blaine and President Harrison com- 
bine in calling upon Congress to make an appropria- 
tion of $65,000 for a course of preliminary sur- 
veys under the direction of an international com- 
mission, the expense of the survey being con- 
tributed to also by the South American States, the 
end in view being the construction of an Interna- 
tional Railway connecting the United States with 
the South American States. The plan is a devel- 
opment, or rather a modification, of a plan sketched 
some years ago for a Pacific Coast railway from 
north to south, proposed, if we remember right, by 
Mr. Helps. A good deal has been done since by 
separate lines toward such a highway, the chief 
work now remaining being apparently the building 
of links to connect roads already built. Says the 
President : 

‘“* It should not be forgotten that it is possible to travel by 
land from Washington to the southernmost capital of South 
America, and that the opening of railroad communication 
with these friendly States will give to them and to us facil- 
ities for intercourse and the exchange of trade that are of 
special value. The work contemplated is vast, but entirely 
practicable. It will be interesting to all, and perhaps sur- 
prising to most of us, to notice how much has already been 
done in the way of railroad construction in Mexico and South 
America that can be utilized as part of anintercontinental 
line.” 

The scheme appeals to the imagination, if not to 
the patriotism, of the American public. But it ought 
not to be entered upon without forecasting the issue. 
When the surveys are completed, and it is proved 
that the work is “entirely practicable,” who is tw 
undertake it? ‘The United States Government, 
either alone or in partnership with her sister 
States? Or private capitalists for their private ad 
vantage? Or private capitalists for their private 
advantage with money loaned or given to them by 
the United States’ We reiterate the principle 
which we have heretofore laid down, and which we 
expect to reiterate a great many times in the next 
four years before we even get a hearing for it, that 
the Government should invest no money in enter- 
prises which it does not control. There is no rea- 
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son why the Government should invest money in 
preliminary surveys for the benefit of private capi- 
talists. If the Government is going to take a hand 
in the building of this road, let it do so on the prin- 
ciple on which Great Britain acted in the building 
of a great railroad line in India. 
the capitalists five per cent. on their money, had a 
representation, we believe a controlling representa- 
tion, in the board of management, and took all the 
profits, which, at the latest report we have seen, 
some years ago, gave her two per cent. over and 
above her interest payments. If there is any reason 
why the Government should repeat the Pacific Rail- 
way experiment, and take the people’s money by taxa- 
tion to enable somebody else to build a railroad and 
take all the profits, it is in order for some one to 
give the reason. Our columns are open. 
* * 
* 

No Government has of late years gone so far in 
the direction of socialistic legislation as the English, 
and in no country has socialistic progress been so 
notable during the last twenty years as among the 
conservative people who, before that time, seemed 
to be unalterably bound to the political economy of 
the Manchester school. That this legislation has 
been, on the whole, beneficent seems to be conceded by 
many of the most conservative men, although there 
are some who characterize it as dangerous. This 
marked governmental tendency was the subject of 
comment in the House of Lords last week, when 
the Earl of Wemyss and March called attention 
to the socialistic direction of current legislation, 
and declared that Parliament seemed to be med- 
dling with affairs which ought to be left to private 
initiative, like the homes of workingmen, the rates 
of wages, and the feeding and education of the 
poor. In his judgment it is not land alone, but 
every form of property, that is threatened; free- 
dom of contract and of private sale is assailed, and 
State help is being substituted for self-help. The 
Marquis of Salisbury admitted a strong tendency 
in the socialistic direction, and declared that care 
must be taken not to burden the State beyond its 
power to discharge its functions. He went on, 
however, to say that Socialism, which he defined as 
“the State doing something which might be done 
by private persons for the sake of gain,” though 
often unwise, is sometimes very beneficent. The 
Mint and the Post-office are both illustrations of the 
“ socialistic principle.” Nothing shows the advance 
of sentiment in England more strikingly than the 
statement made by the Conservative Premier, that 
it is not practical to classify legislation as socialistic 
or otherwise, as if Socialism were aterm suggesting 
innovation and danger. Every subject must be treated 
on its own merit, and the public must be trusted 
to find out what good lies behind the socialistic doc- 
trine. No one who is not absolutely blind can deny 
the existence of great evils out of which arises social- 
istic action. ‘ Industrial and other causes have pro- 
duced great centers of misery which the Govern- 
ment is bound to remedy even if, in doing it, it opens 
itself to the charge of Socialism. After all, this 
so-called socialistic tendency introduces no new 
principle, but is a continuation of the long and 
healthy condition of English legislation.”” Lord 
Salisbury’s remarks were received with cheers, and 
it is difficult to say which is the more significant, 
the attitude which he took, or the acceptance of 
that attitude by an aristocratic body in a conserva- 


tive country. 
* 


* 

The Supreme Court of the United States, as 
briefly noted last week, has held that the Edmunds 
law dissolving the Mormon Church corporation is 
constitutional. This law, our readers will remember, 
dissolved this corporation, annulled its charter, 
directed the appointment of a receiver to wind up 
its affairs, and escheated to the United States all 
the real estate owned by the Church in excess of 
$50,000 which was not, on the date of the passage 
of the act, held for purposes of worship or burial. 
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When the United States, under the terms of this 
act, began proceedings to confiscate about $1,000,- 
000 worth of property belonging to the Church, the 
Mormons immediately entered suit to have the law 
declared unconstitutional. This is the suit just 
decided. The result is that property to the amount 
of $1,000,000 belonging to the Mormon Church, in- 
cluding church buildings, has been already turned 
over toa receiver, and will be intrusted to the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to be used for school purposes. 
It must be regarded as unfortunate that this decis- 
ion is reached by what would be accounted in Con- 
gress “a strict party vote,” the three Democratic 
members of the Court, Fuller, Field, and Lamar, 
dissenting. In a legal point of view the significance 
of the decision lies in its doctrine that Congress 
has power to repeal a charter granted by a Terri- 
torial Legislature, and to seize and confiscate funds 
which have been amassed or are being used in the 
Territory in violation of a United States law. Its 
significance in a moral and political point of view 
is enormous. It deprives the Mormon hierarchy 
of its power of the purse; it is equivalent to the act 
of Italy in repudiating the temporal power of the 
Pope; and it turns into educational purposes, under 
Federal control, the properties of the Mormon 
hierarchy, which must in the future depend for its 
support upon the voluntary contributions of the 
faithful, and for its power on its spiritual authority 


over them. 
* * 


A decision of the Supreme Court in the South- 
ern Kansas Railway Company against the Cherokee 
Nation is second in importance only to the decision 
of the case against the Mormon Church. The 
United States Government granted to the railroad 
company a right of way through the territory of 
the Cherokee Nation; the Cherokee Nation con- 
tended that the grant was void, on the ground that its 
territory was that of an independent nation, secured 
by treaty. The Court holds that this is not the case ; 
that the Indians are subjects of the United States 
Government, and that the United States has a right 
of eminent domain throughout the Indian Terri- 
tory. This is the doctrine for which The Christian 
Union has for years contended. It is extended by 
this decision beyond the reservations in United States 
Territories and States to the Indian Territory and 
the Five Civilized Nations. It is a last and, we 
trust, a fatal blow to the doctrine of Indian sov- 
ereignty which has done so much to hinder all 
efforts for the civilization of the Indian, and so 
much to strengthen the hands of Indian rings and 
Indian politicians—chiefs whose only hope of main- 
taining their domination lay in the exclusion of civ- 
ilization from the Indian territories. 

* * 

The census-takers are required in the new Census 
to ascertain, if they can, the extent and value of the 
mortgages on real estate in this country ; and espe- 
cially farm mortgages—that is, the extent to which 
agricultural business is carried on upon borrowed 
capital. Five questions are to be addressed to every 
householder: Is the house owned by the resident ? 
Is it mortgaged? If a farm, is it owned by the 
farmer? Is it mortgaged? The address of the 
owner if other than the resident? The answer to 
the last question will open the way for further in- 
quiry. How far Government may properly go in 
inquiring into the private affairs of its citizens may 
be a question. As mortgages are a matter of record, 
and therefore mortgage debts are not and cannot be 
private affairs, there can be no serious objection to 
the proposed inquiry onthis ground. But the ques- 
tion still remains, to what end is this questioning ? 
If mortgage debt should prove to be as excessive as 
General Butler has supposed, can government under- 
take to apply aremedy? Senator Stanford already 
has proposed one. He has introduced a bill creat- 
ing a land loan Bureau in the Treasury Depart- 
ment ; by means of which the United States Govern- 
ment is to loan money at two per cent. interest on 
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unincumbered real estate, to citizens of the United 
States, for not more in any case than twenty years, 
nor for a sum greater than half the assessed value 
of theland. This is a better scheme than the ware- 
house-and-storage scheme for the relief of the 
farmers ; but it is a much longer step toward Nation- 
alism than it appears to be on its surface. In view 
of these schemes for making the Government a 
silent partner in all sorts of industries, we think the 
time is ripe for some instruction, in popular literature 
and lectures, on the true functions of government. 
* * 
* 

Since Senator Ingalls’s declaration that the Ten 
Commandments and the Sermon on the Mount had 
nothing to do with politics, and that the idea of 
purifying politics is “an iridescent dream,” there 
has been no such exhibition of political cynicism as 
the appearance of one of the Commissioners of 
Excise in this city in court, in an intoxicated con- 
dition, to plead to an indictment for willful neglect 
of official duty. The Commissioner in question 
grossly insulted the court and the city, and showed 
a lack of a sense of common decency, to say nothing 
of a lack of other qualities, which ought to make 
his immediate removal imperative. The question 
whether or not he has been guilty of neglect of offi- 
cial duty is yet to be determined, but concerning the 
fact that he appeared in court in an intoxicated 
condition there is no question, and that in itself is 
sufficient ground for his prompt removal. Mayor 
Grant owes it to his own dignity, no less than to the 
dignity of the city, to instantly remove an official 
who degrades his office. The incident itself is so 
grotesque, and illustrates so radical a_ political 
cynicism, that it might have happened in the days 
of the Roman decadence. It is humiliating to 
record the fact in this century, and to note at the 
same time that under the Tammany misgovernment 
of New York it is an incident that barely excites a 
feeling of surprise. 

* 


* ‘ 
* 


The New York “ Tribune ” has been reporting of 
late a chapter in municipal history which in variety 
and picturesqueness of rascality makes the revela- 
trons of our own municipal affairs tame and uninter- 
esting. The stage on which this bit of municipal 
comic opera was performed is the town of Cedar 
Keys in Florida. A few years ago a young man 
named Cottrell proposed himself as a candidate for 
the mayoralty, his principal argument being appar- 
ently the declaration that “if he did not make a 
good mayor it would be because he did not know 
how.” This argument seems to have had great 
weight with the community, and, buttressed by the 
promise that he would surround himself with promi- 
nent citizens as his counselors, Cottrell was duly 
elected to office. He immediately proceeded to 
appoint a miscellaneous lot of fellows to office, and 
the chief executive office, that of the marshal, he 
filled with a bully. During the greater part of his 
term the mayor was under the influence of liquor, 
and his chief occupation, in connection with the 
marshal, seemed to be what is known out West as 
“painting the town red.” He entertained himself 
by forcing negroes to test the solidity of their heads 
by butting, and he tyrannized over the community 
in general by a variety of,threats and outrages. At 
the end of his term he was re-elected, probably be- 
cause the people of the town were afraid to vote 
against him. The pandemonium of brutality and 
general disorder, which he started with renewed 
vigor in his second term, at last provoked a reaction. 
The Governor of the State having failed to come 
to the rescue, the United States stepped in, and a 
revenue cutter brought its guns to bear on the riot. 
ous town. The mayor and the marshal have taken 
to the swamps, and we shall be exceedingly glad to 
report their capture. ‘The reign of terror has been 
succeeded by great demonstrations of joy at Cedar 
Keys. Thanksgiving services were held in the 
churches, to which absent pastors returned. ‘The 
stores are open, and the Federal officers are now 
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able to walk the streets without molestation. This 
is one of those episodes which, read on the other 
side of the Atlantic, appear absolutely incredible, and 
which, when established by evidence, form the basis 
for a broad generalization covering the entire con- 
dition of the country. Cedar Keys seems to have 
been made up of people whose patience is in excess 
of their pluck. 


* 
* 


On Wednesday of last week the Committee of 
Nine appointed at the meeting of the American 
Board in New York to investigate the “ methods of 
administration’ employed by the management, held 
a two days’ session in Boston, at Room 15, Con- 
gregational House. The names of the members are 
as follows: the Rev. G. L. Walker, D.D., of Hart- 
ford, Chairman and Clerk; Professor George P. 
Fisher, D.D., LL.D., of Yale University; the Rev. 
A. H. Quint, D.D., of Boston; the Rev. Arthur 
Little, D.D., of Boston; E. B. Monroe, Esq., of 
Southport, Conn.; Samuel Johnson, Esq., of Bos- 
ton; J. H. Washburn, Esq., of New York City; ex- 
Governor Taft, of Providence, and Ralph Emerson, 
Esq., of Chicago. Owing to Dr. Walker's illness 
and other circumstances which made it difficult for 
all the members to come together, last week’s meet- 
ings were the first held by the Committee as a body 
since an organization was effected at New York 
immediately after the appointments were made. 
Mr. Monroe and ex-Governor Taft were unavoid- 
ably absent from the Boston sessions. An im- 
portant beginning had been already made by cor- 
respondence. Copies of no fewer than twenty-five 
important documents, it is understood, were sent to 
each member of the Committee. A large amount 
of work is said to have been done last week, the 
sittings having continued, with short intermissions, 
from 10 a.m. to 10 p.m. each day. We are in- 
formed that a thorough examination was made of 
about one-half the controverted cases; that an 
adjournment was then taken to the third Tuesday in 
August, at which date, according to assurances 
given, a complete attendance may be expected ; that 
a number of sub-committees were appointed to in- 
vestigate particular phases of the subject; that, in 
particular, Dr. Quint was appointed to receive and 
arrange whatever information may be obtainable 
from outside sources bearing on methods of appoint- 
ment, Messrs. Johnson and Monroe to investigate 
matters relating to finance, and the Chairman, Dr. 
Walker, to conduct, during the recess, such inquiries 
as he may see fit, and to call to his aid such per- 
sons as he may choose; that no definite votes on any 
questions affecting the merits of the. dispute have 
been taken ; that at the next meeting every member 
will be expected to present in writing his views re- 
garding the changes which ought to be made, if any, 
in the manner of ascertaining the fitness of candi- 
dates ; that the committee is much pleased with the 
care that the officers of the Board are found to have 
taken in preserving documents ; and, finally, that Dr. 
Walker and his associates are convinced of the need 
of such a thorough investigation as they are making. 

In the general interest surrounding the story of 
Stanley’s triumphant ending of his great African 
expedition, attention has been turned away more or 
less from the exploits and dangers of Casati, the 
Italian explorer, who was found with Emin and 
brought to the coast by Stanley. Captain Casati 
had been in the interior of Africa nearly ten years 
when Stanley found him, and his story, when fully 
published, promises to be an extraordinary record 
of hardships, privations, and suffering. With 
Gessi, he explored the Bahr el Gazelle country, and 
can add much to the knowledge of that almost un- 
known region. first described by Schweinfurth. His 
next exploration was of the Welle Makua, a river 
(says an unusually well-informed writer on African 
matters in the “ Sun,” one of whose interesting edi- 
torials on African exploration is devoted to Casati s 
history) which is three-fifths as long as the Missis- 
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fore he reached the river he was for over a year 
the prisoner and slave of Chief Azanga, and among 
other adventures was nearly killed by an infuriated 
mob for the heinous crime of bowing courteously to 
the King’s mother. These people were cannibals. 
The explorer was forced to see a girl who had be- 
friended him killed and eaten before his eyes. 
From them Casati escaped and wandered with his 
few followers threugh the wilderness, finally reach- 
ing an Arab camp where he bought supplies and 
entered the Niam-Niam country, whose king, 
Kauna, had seen when a boy his father deposed and 
killed, and had grown up unnoticed plotting a ter- 
rible revenge, which he carried out, finally killing 
and conquering all his father’s enemies and seizing 
the throne. Casati also lived some time with 
Bakangoi, a chief whose five hundred favorites of 
the harem were distributed among the lesser chiefs 
every two years. Destitution forced Captain Casati 
to abandon at last the solving of the Welle Makua 
problem and to seek refuge with Emin on the Nile. 
For him Casati acted at times as ambassador to 
native tribes and as a means of transmitting letters 
to the coast through Kabba Rega, King of Umyoto. 
This chief treated Casati kindly for a while, and 
then capriciously sentenced him to death. Though 
bound hand and foot, the explorer managed to es- 
cape, and for three days, almost naked and without 
a morsel of food, fled toward the lake, where he was 
finally reseued by Emin’s steamer. In this mis- 
fortune he suffered the almost irreparable loss of 
all his note-books. 


* 
* 


Except fire, no danger at sea is so fearful as that 
of crashing suddenly in the night into a huge mass 
of ice. The berg into which the oil steamship 
“ Beacon Light” ran on her last voyage from New- 
castle to New York is described as being about the 
size of the New York Post-Office, with a submerged 
foundation of perhaps six hundred feet. Coolne:s 
and instant action saved the ship from utter de- 
struction, but even the glancing blow received 
crushed her forecastle head and battered her star- 
board bow to pieces, while fifty tons of ice fell in 
a mass on the deck. Almost exactly the same 
kind of accident befell the “Thingvalla” last 
week. Other ships have lately met with nar- 
row escapes, and there is much evidence that 
this is an unusually dangerous spring for ice in 
the North Atlantic. All this brings up again the 
question of the desirability of compulsory adoption 
of ocean lane routes. It is argued that the shifting 
and uncertain ice fields make it absolutely impossi- 
ble to prescribe fixed routes with safety. This 
was the reason assigned by the late International 
Marine Conference for declining to recommend 
such legislation as would force shipmasters to act on 
rigid rules. There is nothing, in short, in the way 
of law-making which can remove or lessen the 
dependence of the traveling public on the prudence, 
skill, and watchfulness of the captains and officers. 
Happily these qualities exist, as a rule, in a very 
high degree in those in whose hands rests the safety 
of the great ocean-going steamships. 

* * 

GENERAL News.—The United States Supreme 
Court has denied the application for a writ of error 
in the ease of William Kemmler, now under sen- 
tence of death by means of electricity. The con- 
stitutionality of this mode of execution has now, 
therefore, been passed upon by the highest State 
and Federal courts. Mr. Fletcher Harper, a 
member of the publishing firm of Harper & 
Brothers, and a grandson of Fletcher Harper, 
the youngest of the brothers who formed the 
original firm, died in this city on Thursday of 
last week. It is reported that an attempt 
was made in Chicago last week on the part of 
Anarchists to blow up the Haymarket Monument 
and surrounding buildings with a gigantic charge 
of dynamite. Heavy rain extinguished the fuse. 
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OUT-OF-DOOR LIVING. 


No many decades ago Americans were almost 
completely absorbed in business interests, but 
they have immensely widened the horizon of life 
and added to their resources of pleasure during the 
past two decades. We have still, however, a great 
deal to learn. There is a correspondence between 
natural conditions and human habits which, if un- 
derstood and established,is in the highest degree 
productive of health, vigor, and pleasure. That 
correspondence we are only just beginning to learn. 
The four seasons as they succeed each other play 
a far more important part in our life than most of 
us suspect, and this part will be greatly expanded 
when we co-operate with the indications of nature. 
Continual variety, freshness of spirit, and vigor of 
body will be the fruits of this nice adjustment of 
our lives to times and seasons. We have made 
considerable progress in the direction of this knowl 
edge, however, and there are now many indications 
that we shall presently conform our national habits 
to the peculiar physical conditions which surround 
us. We have already learned that we cannot work 
as well and as continuously in summer as in winter, 
that out-of-door life is something which can be cul- 
tivated, that vacations are a necessity and not a 
luxury, and that conformity to climatic conditions 
in living, dress, and working habit is a matter of 
science, not of fancy. 

There are many Americans who have the desire 
to make life happier and more varied for themselves 
and for their children, but who do not understand 
how. There was a time when the only thing to do 
was to pack up the family and send it off to a 
summer hotel. There are and will continue to be 
excellent summer hotels, and they will be eminently 
useful to many people ; at some points they will be 
a necessity for all classes. But we have learned 
that the summer hotel is not the ultimate outpost 
and final evolution of American vacation life. All 
over the country, by lakes and in the woods, simple, 
unpretentious summer homes, cabins, and camps are 
springing up, and a host of people have discovered 
that it is possible to take a vacation from home and 
business and at the same time preserve the integrity 
and freedom of family life. Formerly Americans 
got together in crowds at summer places and fancied 
themselves happy. Now the great desire seems to 
be to seatter as widely as possible and to get away 
from people. Silence, seclusion, and ample room 
are the elements of every successful summer vaca- 
tion. We are still under the delusion, however, that 
in order to secure these things it is necessary to go 
long distances from the great cities. The time 
will come when the great majority of people will 
secure these conditions near at home. A friend of 
The Christian Union, who lives not far from New 
York, has a summer camp within a mile of his 
country house, where he sometimes lives with a party 
of friends practically as secluded as if he were in the 
heart of the Adirondacks. One may camp out a 
mile from one’s home quite as thoroughly as if he 
were five hundred miles distant. We have yet to 
learn the resources for enjoyment and variety which 
lie near at hand. 

Among these undeveloped resources are the 
smaller American rivers, of which there are many 
within reach of a vast multitude of people. Mr. 
Norton, in his account of the English house-boat, 
suggests in the most practical way one of the uses 
to which these rivers may be put, and those Ameri- 
cans who have gone up and down the Thames and 
seen the English house-boat moored under the over- 
hanging trees, its hurricane deck shaded, dotted 
with flowers, and well supplied with tables and easy 
chairs, does not need to be told that the house-boat 
on American waters would furnish near at hand 
the most complete change of life imaginable. The 
art of walking, although much more generally 
practiced than formerly, is still largely an unprac- 
ticed art. Professor Fay's account of the Appala- 
chian Club and Mr. Moore’s hints with regard to 
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pedestrian expeditions contain suggestions worthy 
of the attention of those who have not yet learned 
the joy of traveling on foot. There is no reason 
why every town in the country should not have its 
Appalachian Club: a society of people organized 
to walk with some regularity and system, to explore 
different points, to develop an interest in local 
history and local geography, geology, and botany. 
There are thousands of people all over the country 
who do not suspect the innumerable objects of local 
interest which surround them, and who have no 
conception of the new interest and variety which 
could be introduced into their lives by intelligent 
attention to their natural environment. The 
localities are few which do not offer abundant at- 
tractions to a local Appalachian Club. The Chris- 
tian Union has preached the gospel of rest and rec- 
reation in many ways and for many years, and it 
will continue to preach what it believes to be a 
part of the great gospel of healthful, wholesome, 
and symmetrical living. We shall have better 
health, sounder nerves, clearer brains, sweeter 
spirits, and purer lives when we have made ourselves 
the companions of nature. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN ASSEMBLY. 


W®* give in another column a measurably detailed 
report of the action of the Presbyterian General 
Assembly at Saratoga on Revision. We can here 
epitomize that action in a few words. Nearly two- 
thirds of the Presbyteries voted for a revision of 
the creed ; but of these two-thirds, 134 to 68, a lit- 
tle over one-half—to be exact, 69—have also de- 
clared that they desire no change in the Confession 
of Faith which impairs the integrity of the system 
taught therein. All parties in the Assembly seem 
to have accepted these votes as conclusive, and by 
a unanimous vote have provided for a committee to 
formulate such alterations and amendments to the 
Confession of Faith as it may deem desirable, at 
the same time instructing the committee to propose 
no change which “will in any way impair the 
Reformed or Calvinistic system of doctrine taught 
in the Confession of Faith.”” Dr. Patton, the Pres- 
ident of Princeton, who has been rather the leader 
of the anti-revisionists, has shown both Christian 
grace and political wisdom—the two are oftener 
identical than either politicians or Christians sup- 
pose—and, by gracefully yielding to the demand for 
revision, has secured for himself and the conserva- 
tives whom he represents an important influence 
in determining what the revision shall be. Whether, 
in the phrase quoted above, “ Reformed ” and “ Cal. 
vinistic ” are to be regarded as synonyms, and, if 
not, which should interpret the other, might be a 
doubtful and difficult question for an impartial 
judge to decide ; but it is as nearly certain as any- 
thing can be that the present movement will result 
in a revision of the old creed, not in a new one as a 
substitute for it, nor in a new subscription, and 
that no changes will be made in the revision which 
cannot secure practically the unanimous approval of 
the Church—that is; none which make the creed, in 
the fundamental declaration of an absolute Divine 
Sovereignty, less Calvinistic than itis now. Indeed, 
the adoption by the Assembly of the report of an. 
other committee, providing that no changes shall be 
made in the Confession of Faith without the ap- 
proval of two-thirds of the Presbyteries, is a guaran- 
tee to the conservatives against any radical changes, 

It is, indeed, true that the Assembly has, by a 
large majority, provided for a second committee to 
prepare, in co-operation with other Reformed 
Churches, a short creed containing the essential 
articles of the Westminster Confession ; but, even if 
such a creed is prepared and is made, as suggested, 
a common symbol for work in mission fields, it is 
not likely, except by a gradual process, to take the 
place of the more distinctively Calvinistic creed of 
the Presbyterian Church. In short, there is little 
prospect that out of this movement there will come 
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forth at present anything approximating an ecu- 
menical creed ; and, whatever larger liberty the re- 
vision may give within the Presbyterian Church, or 
whatever it may do to redeem the creed of that 
Church from obloquy, nothing short of an ecumeni- 
cal creed, or a movement which at least looks in 
that direction,can have any very vital interest to 
the members of other than the Presbyterian com- 
munion. As we go to press we receive the names 
of the Committee on Revision, unanimously agreed 
on by the Assembly. The Committee is constituted 
as follows : 


Professor W. H. Green, of Princeton Seminary ; President 
T.S. Hastings, of Union Seminary ; Professor M. B. Riddle, 
of Western Seminary ; Professor W. G. Beecher, of Auburn 
Seminary; Professor E. D. Morris, of Lane Seminary; Pro- 
fessor Herrick Johnson, of McCormick Seminary; Professor 
William Alexander, of San Francisco Seminary ; President 
F. L. Patton, of Princeton College; President W. C. Rob- 
erts, of Lake Forest University; Rev. W. E. Moore, of 
Columbus; Rev. Henry Van Dyke, of Brooklyn; Rev. E. 
Erskine, of Philadelphia; Rev. J. T. Leftwitch, of Balti- 
more; Rey. 8. J. Nicolls, of St. Louis; Rev. E. R. Buck- 
halter, of Cedar Rapids. 

£LDERS. 


Ex-Justice William Strong, of Baltimore; ex-Senator 
S. J. R. MeMillan, of Minnesota; Judge Alfred Hand, of 
Pennsylvania ; Emerson E. White, of Ohio ; Judge Henry B. 
Sayles, of Indiana; W.S. Gilman, of New York; Barker 
Gummey, of New Jersey; William Ernst, of Kentucky ; 
George Junkin, of Philadelphia. 


SHALL WE PREACH ON SOCIAL 
REFORMS ? 


W* have heretofore pointed out that, in our 
judgment, it is not the function of the minis- 
ter to make himself a leader in political or social 
reform, to identify himself with a political or indus- 
trial party, to become a teacher of prohibitionism, 
or of the single tax, or of protection or free trade, 
to turn his pulpit into a lecture platform, or to step 
out of his pulpit on to a lecture platform. His 
great work is to teach those truths which promote 
individual life and build up personal character on 
the principles and pattern of Jesus Christ. To lay 
aside this work in order to become a teacher of politics 
or economics is to lay aside, if not a higher for a 
lower function, at least one which indubitably belongs 
to the preacher for one which does not belong to 
him, and for which he is not generally equipped. 
The minister cannot do everything. He who is 
ambitious to be jack-at-all-trades is liable to become 
master of none; and he who is not content to be 
simply a preacher of righteousness is more likely 
to become something less than anything more. 

But he is to be a preacher of righteousness; and 
righteousness includes right living toward one’s 
fellows. To live soberly, righteously, and godly in 
this present world is one of the Apostolic defini- 
tions of religion. Soberly involves right conduct 
toward one’s self ; righteously, right conduct toward 
one’s neighbors ; and godly, right conduct toward 
God. He who leaves either element out has a 
defective religion. To preach nothing but piety is 
as bad as to preach nothing but ethics; the true 
preacher will preach a righteousness that is inspired 
and enforced by piety ; a love to God inspiring love 
to man; and both shown by works rather than by 
words, and by daily life rather than by exceptional 
and episodical acts of benevolence. Christianity is 
organic as well as individual. It is a kingdom of 
God ; and that means a community that is temper- 
ate, though it may not mean prohibition, and a com- 
munity that is just, though it may not mean Nation- 
alism on the one hand nor Individualism on the 
other. American society needs instruction in the 
moral laws of social life, and for this purpose the 
elucidation of those broad general principles which 
underlie all social regeneration and which must be 
wrought into the social structure if society is to 
become Christian society. For example: 

The Golden Rule is clearly a social rule. It has 
a very direct and a constant application to business 
and industrial life. No one of us would have another 
man take a portion of our property without giving 
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us a full equivalent therefor. The Golden Rule is 
the Christian’s rule of honesty. Every endeavor to 
get something for nothing is a direct violation of it. 
But every form of gambling, and many forms of 
speculation, and all forms of chicanery and fraudu- 
lent representation, are attempts to get something 
fornothing. Every effort to buy goods for less than 
they are fairly worth, every taking advantage of a 
neighbor’s extremity and counting it an opportunity, 
not to help him, but to help yourself at his expense, 
is an attempt to get something for nothing. The 
minister may not be able to draw a clear line of 
distinction between legitimate and _ illegitimate 
speculation ; he will certainly blunder if he de- 
nounces all speculation without discrimination ; he 
will simply show his ignorance, and therefore lose 
the respect of the: very men whom he wishes to 
reach, if he indulges in cheap flings at Wall Street, 
or unintelligent diatribes at stock speculation. If 
he is going to attempt to apply the Golden Rale to 
mercantile transactions in detail, he must under- 
stand them in detail. But this is not necessary in 
order to make effective his protests, in the name of 
Christian morality, against every form of gambling. 
American people are quick-witted. They are gen- 
erally able to make their own applications. Let 
the preacher enunciate the principle that to get 
something for nothing is to rob some one, that to 
desire to get something for nothing is to desire to 
get rich by robbing, that this is the snare into which 
those fall who make haste to be rich, despising the 
slower methods of honest productive industry ; and 
he may be sure that his hearers will apply the prin- 
ciple to dishonest transactions by their neighbors, 
even if they do not readily apply it to dishonest 
transactions of their own. 

Or let the preacher take Christ’s principle that 
life is more than raiment, that things are made 
for men, not men for things, and teach it with un- 
flinching courage and unevasiveimpartiality. A great 
deal of what passes for political economy directly 
denies this moral axiom; assumes that men are 
created to produce wealth ; that the only question 
for social scienc> to consider is how the greatest 
wealth can be produced. Let the preacher insist 
that the real question for the Christian and the states- 
man to consider is how the greatest and best men 
and women can be produced. Coal mines are made 
for men, not men for coal mines ; factories for men, 
not men for factories. The real question for a 
Christian commonwealth to consider is, not how it 
can mine the greatest amount of coal, or produce 
the greatest amount of woolen goods, but how it can 
furnish to the greatest number of people needed 
fuel and needed raiment. Will sixteen hours a 
day of mechanical toil make better men than four- 
teen hours, than twelve, than ten, than eight 
hours? Will child-labor develop better children 
than education will develop? Will woman-labor 
make sweeter and better-ordered homes? These 
are questions that political economy has only re- 
cently begun even to consider; but they are the 
questions which Christian humanity puts at the 
front. It is a problem how the iron-master of 
Pennsylvania, whose furnaces are worked by two 
shifts of men working twelve hours each day, 
can change to three shifts of eight hours each with- 
out an industrial cataclysm ; and that is a question 
which the minister, with his insufficient knowledge 
of the iron industry, is not called upon to answer. 
But he is called upon to insist that no social system 
is or can be right which requires men to work in 
the furnace so many hours that they have no time 
for home, wife, children, self-culture ; and that soci- 
ety will not be Christian until it has that kind 
of will to reform industry which always finds a 
way. 

Christ has declared that in paganism the few 
great are the served and the many weak are the 
servants; but that in the kingdom of God it shall 
not be so, but the few great shall be the servants 
of the many weak. This principle of divine right- 
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eousness the minister may well elucidate and insist 
upon. He may show how it has already been 
applied in church, in school, in State; how the 
preacher is the servant of the church, and the 
teacher of the pupil, and the president or gov- 
ernor of the people; how even all modern art 
recognizes this democratic principle, with its swift 
carriage for great masses of men, its photographic 
art for every household, its newspapers and period- 
icals for every reader. He may show how this 
principle is embodied in modern industry, what 
service to the employed is rendered by the captains 
of industry, to the brakeman by the president of 
the railroad. But he may also point out how little 
this principle is really recognized ; how incongruous 
with it is the very term, to be heard in every factory, 
of “boss ;” how in the common thought of men 
the employed are the servants and the employer 
the “ boss.” He need not undertake to point out 
in what way the capitalist shall recognize Christ’s 
law of service; he need not attempt to elaborate 
a system of profit-sharing or co-operation. It is 
enough if he elucidates the law that the greater 
must serve the less, must recognize the factory, the 
mine, the shop, as his divine opportunity for such 
service. If he can implant this fundamental prin- 
ciple in the hearts and consciences of his congre- 
gation, he may safely leave them to find out ways 
to apply it; he may safely assume that, with this 
spirit incarnated in industry, the necessary and inev- 
itable changes in industrial form will follow in due 
season. 

In short, the minister is not to ignore social ques- 
tions ; neither is he called upon to solve them. He 
is simply called upon to elucidate clearly and apply 
fearlessly these great moral principles which un- 
derlie the brotherhood of the race, and which, ap- 
plied, will solve all problems and bring at last the 
organization of society and industry into conformity 
with the principles of righteousness, justice, and 
brotherly love. 


WITNESSES FOR COPYRIGHT. 


HE friends of copyright, undismayed by the 
momentary repulse in the House of Repre- 
sentatives two weeks ago, have recovered their 
spirits, and propose to push on the agitation with 
uninterrupted vigor and determination. Mr. Low- 
ell, whose voice never fails when the leadership of 
ideas and courage is needed, has written a letter in 
which he says that he has had too long an expe- 
rience “of the providential thickness of the human 
skull, as well as the eventual success of all reason- 
able reforms, to be discouraged by the temporary 
defeat of any measure” which he believes to be 
sound. He adds that he uses the word “ providen- 
tial” because the world is thereby saved many a 
rash experiment in specious legislation, He recalls 
the fact that it is seventy-one years ago since 
Irving wrote: “ You observe that the public com- 
plain of the price of my works. This is the disad- 
vantage of coming in competition with republished 
English works, for which the publishers have not 
to pay anything to the authors. If the American 
public wish to have a literature of their own, they 
must consent to pay for the support of authors.” 
These words were written in 1840, the year in 
which Mr. Clay’s copyright bill was defeated. The 
fight has been going on ever since, with apparently 
the same result, but in the interval there has been 
public discussion, and when that is secured a 
“righteous cause has got the weather gauge of its 
adversary.” 
“This adversary,”’ says Mr. Lowell, ‘* has cunningly in- 
trenched himself in the argument that there can be no such 
thing as property in an idea, and 1 grant that this is a fallacy 


of which it hard to disabuse the minds of otherwise intel- 
ligent men. But it is in the form given to an idea by a 


man of genius, and in this only, that we assert a right of 
property to have been created. The founders of our Repub- 
lic tacitly admitted this right when they classed the law of 
copyright with that of patents. I have known very honest 
men who denied the public expediency of such a right in 
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both cases, but I cannot understand either the logic or the 
probity of those who admit the one and deny the other. This 
right is visible and palpable in a machine, invisible and im- 
palpable in a book, and for this very reason the law should 
be more assiduous to protect it in the latter case, as being the 
weaker.”’ 


Dr. Holmes, with his usual nimbleness of wit, 
writes that he has nothing to add to his recorded 
opinion of “ the dishonesty of stealing the products 
of the labor of the soft-handed sons of toil.” “TI 
cannot see,” he says, “that a callus on the palm 
confers any better claim to fair treatment than a 
furrow in the forehead and an aching in the brain.” 

The discussion in the House of Representatives, 
brief as it was, was not without some notable state- 
ments of the injustice, both to foreign and Ameri- 
ean literature, involved in the present condition of 
things. Mr. McAdoo, of New Jersey, protested 
against the continuance of the present system of 


“legalized larceny,” and brought to the support of. 


his position one of the clearest and ablest judicial 
minds of modern times, Sir Henry Maine, who 
says, in his book “ On Popular Government,” that 
“ neglect to exercise their power for the advantage 
of foreign writers has condemned the whole Ameri- 
can 'people to a literary servitude unparalleled in 
the history of thought.” Mr. McAdoo states very 
forcibly a fact which The Christian Union has 
more than once urged in this discussion : 


‘* Instead of helping the American youth by making cheap, 
good literature, you are absolutely undermining American 
institutions by literature which is insidiously and in spirit 
against our system and against our institutions. I have in 
mind at this time aJpopular foreign authoress whose books in 
this cheap library style are scattered all over the United 
States, including Kansas, and the whole scope of her phi- 
losophy is exemplified in the idea that no man can be a hero 
unless he is ‘Lord John,’ and no woman can be a heroine 
unless she is‘ Lady Mary.’ . . . If we can have a copyright 
in the United States, we can get a class of literature adapted 
to American spirit and style, in harmony with our institutions. 
. . » Do Kansas and Lllinois want only foreign books with 
anti-republican principles ?”’ 

Mr. Butterworth, of Ohio, put the moral ques- 
tion in these brief and effective words: 


‘** I want to call the attention of my friend to the reason 
why these great publishers in this country can give to our 
people cheap literature. It is because the thing of value 
which they sell costs them nothing. They have appropriated 
the product of the sweat and toil of authors, and so have 
merely furnished the printing and binding. By the same 
token our merchant tailors could give us cheap clothes. If 
they could pillage their cloth from the manufacturer who pro- 
duced it, and be at no cost except to fashion and make the 
garments, the price of our clothing could be reduced one- 
half at least. What is the thing of value in the book? It 
is the product of the mental labor—it is the thoughts and 
ideas, the history contained in its pages. Gentlemen would 
punish the man who would purloin the husk, but the thing 
of value may be appropriated without rebuke. . . . My hon- 
ored friend from Lllinois says that this bill fis designed to 
protect only two hundred authors whose writings our enter- 
prising publishers now pillage. How long since and under 
what system of ethics have we discovered that to purloin the 
property of two hundred individuals is not a violation of the 
moral law, while to practice the same [thing on 60,000,000 
of people would be wrong? When did my friend discover 
that because the property purloined can be used and enjoyed 
by 60,000,000 of people the act of appropriation without com- 
pensation becomes sanctified? Is the act less a wrong than 
if the product were used by the pillager alone? Sir, the 
American people do j}want cheap literature, and they will 
have it, but they want it acquired by means consonant with 
common honesty.” 


Mr. Lodge, of Massachusetts, disposed summarily 
of the one specious argument which has been op- 
posed to the claim for copyright: 


‘“ The great argument that is made here in opposition to 
international copyright is that this bill, if it passes, is going 
to make literature dear to the American public. Mr. 
Speaker, it will do nothing of the kind. The assertion that 
it will do so is the barest assumption ever made. Take 
France, which has an International Copyright, and has had 
for years. They issue there these popular series, well printed, 
perfectly readable, at five cents and even two cents a num- 
ber; and these series contain the best literature of France 
and of the world, not the offscourings of thejliterary gutters 
of other countries. The same is true in Germany; and the 
effect of the law here will be, not to make literature dear, 
but in these cheap books simply to substitute for the works 
of foreigners the works of American authors, In France and 
Germany the best literature is the cheapest ; with us the ex- 
act reverse is the case, and we tempt our people to read what 
is worst, and we assist by making it cheap. In one word, 
cheapness is determined by the conditions of your market 
and by the demands of your reading public, and not by 
copyright laws.’ 
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THE SPECTATOR. 


A MAY-DAY IN THE WOODS. 


May-day! It is a sluggish heart that does not give 
a livelier bound at the very mention of the word. 
May-day ; and never a brighter and breezier one than 
this of 1890. Even the caged canary knew the time, 
and by dawn was offering a ringing weleome to the 
advancing sun. The Spectator fancied there was music 
even in the alien sparrow’s chirp, but, without stopping 
to determine, hurried along the almost silent streets, 
eager for the fields, the woods, the meadow, and the 
misty river shore. Beyond the city’s bounds the whole 
world was at its best ; green grass, bright foliage, a 
pale-blue sky, and nerth-bonad warblers everywhere. 

* 


Birds are not given to consult the alm inac, but it is 
fitting that the myriad songsters that we have missed 
for months should appear in force upon this magic 
date, May 1 ; and so it was this year. Never has the 
Spectator seen so many at one time. A long-neglected 
field was the first spot at which a halt was made, and 
it was a happy thought to linger in and about the tall 
weeds, remnants of last year’s growth, and the sturdy 
bushes that filled the angles of an old worm fence. 
Here were sparrows in abundance. Not the unfort- 
unate importation, but our native ones. Song-sparrows 
were ecstatic, field sparrows exultant, whitethroats 
demonstrative, and the delightful chippers joyous. It 
was a competitive concert, each claiming the Spectator’s 
undivided attention and admiration, and the contest- 
ants receiving his impartial approbation. No other 
thought than that of making merry seemed to enter 
the busy brains of any bird, so how could the Spectator 
do otherwise that say each was perfect ? And so was 
each. It appeared as if none could be omitted without 
marring the effect. As « concert it was perfect, and 
would have repaid the rambler had silence for the whole 
day succeeded it. But this was not to be. Pausing 
for a moment, as if by common consent, the brief 
interval was seized by a rose-breasted grosbeak that 
perched upon the slender top of a tapering cedar and 
gave himself uptosong. Every feather trembled, and, 
bowing and bending to the world below, melody poured — 
from his brilliant throat and flooded earth and air. It 
was a happy thought on the part of the bird, for 
scarcely had he ceased when the first level rays of 
the rising sun smote his gorgeous breast. Truly, May- 
day had had an auspicious opening. 


* * 
* 


And now to the near woods. Albeit reluctant to 
leave so bright a nook, there were other pastures in 
which to browse, from which the Spectator must cull 
other sweets. With eager steps, brushing the dew 
from buttercups, a few scattered oaks were soon 
reached, that as yet but hinted of their bright, broad 
leaves. Not so the densely clustered trees beyond. 
These already shut from the mossy paths beneath the 
sun’s rays, leaving in cool gray light the snowy blos- 
soms of dentaria, pale-blue houstonia, and pink spring- 
beauty. The change from field to forest was not 
abrupt, and yet was startling. All had appealed to the 
ear before, now nature appealed only to the eye. Not 
birds and blossoms, as the rambler would ever have it, 
but from birds to blossoms—from tuneful to silent 
beauty. It is doubtful if nature in America presents 
a more charming spectacle than the fresh green foliage 
of a forest. The shadows beneath it are not harshly 
defined ; the straggling sunbeams light up the crooked 
paths, even to the winter runways of the mice and rab- 
bits ; there is no hint of gloom, as in midsummer. Nor 
is the wood but an expanse of mottled green. The 
snowy dogwood, the blooming cherry, and violet- 
mantled knolls give that variety we crave, when we 
look at nature as a whole rather than single features 
of it. 

* * 
* 

But the woods were not deserted. The Spectator 
had failed to notice them at first, but scarcely a tree was 
without its attendant warblers. These are essentially 
May-day birds. There are many that remain throughout 
the summer, more than one that is with us during win- 
ter ; but now the great host are upon us, the greater 
number bound northward to Maine, Canada, and be- 
yond. These birds are widely different, yet the family 
likeness running through all is very marked. To-day 
they were abroad in full force, and such marvelous 
energy and unceasing motion are not seen elsewhere in 
the bird-world. Swallows may be more swift, the 
humming-bird outspeed them ; but with the warblers 
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it is not mere flight, but the gymnastic climbing and 
somersaulting, over and above every twig of every 
tree, that shows how absolutely tireless these birds are. 
Nor are they silent. Faint but not listless melody 
ripples from their breasts, whether in mid-air seeking 
new hunting grounds, or busy with the food their sharp 
eyes have spied out in the crannies of rough bark. Not 
all keep to the tree-tops. There is one, the Maryland 
yellowthroat, that loves the swampy ground, with its 
rank growth of symplocarpus and arum, and few finer 
song-birds have we than this, if we judge bird-music 
by its associations. 2 

The Spectator’s route was long, and beyond the 
woods were the river-skirting meadows. There is much 
in aname, after all. Meadow and May-day fit well 
together, and he who now sees the low-lying reaches of 
green pasture and treacherous marsh, perhaps sees 
them at their best. Possibly this has been said of 
these same meadows seen at other seasons, but some- 
thing must be allowed for May-day enthusiasm. We 
are under a new order of things now, and abrupt 
changes always lead to extravagant expressions. Spring 
has been relegated to mythology ; is a pretty plaything 
for the folk-lore student. It is a long time since we 
have had real winter, and April of this year was once 
white with snow, and wore a frosty mantle oftener than 
did March ; but to-day, May-day, it is summer. If 
there is any meaning in temperature, in the condition of 
vegetation, in the activity of animal life, then summer 
reached us during the past night. She came with the 
whippoorwill, as, according to the Indians, she always 
does. What could have given rise to the idea of a 
whole season sandwiched between winter and sum- 


mer? 
* 


* 

As usual, the Spectator was bewildered by the reck- 
less profusion of attractions, each claiming his undi- 
vided attention. In and about the marshes, little and 
great frogs vied with each other in shouting the merits 
of May-day. The shrill, fife-like notes of some, the 
rattling click of others, and the deep base of batrachian 
patriarchs proved a mighty chorus, that impressed 
if it did not charm. Think of frogs, perhaps tens 
of thousands to an acre, and each screeching, roar- 
ing, whistling at its best! These creatures have an 
object in all this, but what? The naturalists say 
these sounds are love-calls; but what of affection as 
violent as their cacophonous announcement of it ? 
What if the tender human swain proposed through a 
fog-horn, and his lady replied with a steam whistle ! 
But in an instant the meadows were silent. Not a frog 
whimpered. In wonderment the Spectator looked 
about, and saw nothing amiss but the shadow of a 
cloud ; and this, doubtless, had been the cause. Could 
it have been associated in their minds with the shad- 
ows cast by passing birds, as the herons and bittern, 
their greatest enemies? This is giving the frogs credit 
for considerable wit, but not, the Spectator believes, 
more than is their due. Soon the great roaring recom- 
menced, and again as suddenly ceased. No shadow of 
a cloud disturbed them then, but a gentle breeze, 
that swept over the water with great speed, leaving 
a chill behind it. It was plain now that the day’s 
outing must abruptly close. With folded arms, and 
back resting against a sturdy oak, it was not a 
doleful ending of a May-day ramble to look across 
the meadows while it rained. ‘The swallows were in 
ecstasies ; the hawks screamed with delight ; robins 
replied to the distant thunder ; and now, as if assured 
that no danger threatened them, the frogs joined in 
their mighty chorus once again. Surely for many min- 
utes the lovers of Wagnerian music would have been 
entranced. The Spectator was not. That day is not 
necessarily the most impressive that ends with such a 
climax. There were other phases of meadow-life than 
the myriads of frogs, that a calm evening would have 
brought to the fore. They crouched in the background 
now ; and as the Spectator wended his way homeward, 
there were but owls and bats to keep him company ; 
but these departed as the town drew near, and a shad- 
owy Indian stalked at his elbow. He sprang from the 
ground as the Spectator stooped to pick up a fragment 
of a stone ax thrown out from a recent excavation. 
Straightway the misty Indian days of America came to 
mind ; and no happier train of thought, the Spectator 
holds, while walking in the rain : : 

‘** No moldering potsherd from the dusty fields, 
No battered ax but speaks of ancient glory ; 


No point of arrow that the wayside yields 
But tells a winsome story.”’ 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 
DOWN THE THAMES IN A ROWBOAT. 


By A YANKEE OARSMAN. 


NGLAND, as American travelers are, with 

more and more wisdom, inclined to believe, is one 
of the most delightful countries in the world in which 
to spend a summer. The excursions and places of 
beauty and interest which the tourist in Great Brit- 
ain finds appealing to his love of nature, of litera- 
ture, or of history, as the case may be, are 80 many 
and varied that it is difficult to pick out a single 
excursion or region and give to it the first place on 
the list. Yet inmy own experience of a summer 
spent in roaming through Great Britain, one excur- 
sion leads all the rest. I think of our week in the 
wooded Isle of Wight; of the coaching trips out 
from London; of our walks and drives in the far- 
famed lanes about Exeter, and Dawlish, and Dart- 
mouth; of our rambles along the woods and among 
the quaint and picturesque North Devon villages ; 
of Clovelly, and Ilfracombe, and Lynton, and Por- 
lock; of the masses of purple heather, the rose- 
covered, thatch-roofed cottages, the rugged splen- 
dors of that wonderful Devonshire coast-line ; of the 
wild hills and streams and ruined castles of Wales ; 
and, notwithstanding all the delight and enthusi- 
asm that these reminiscences excite, I deliberately 
give the palm to the trip we made down the 
Thames in a rowboat, from Oxford to Teddington— 
that is to say, virtually, London. 

It is ninety-two miles from Oxford to Tedding- 
ton, and if you and your companion row yourselves, 
as we did, you can hardly make the trip in much 
less time than we did—four and a half days; but 
we often wish that we could have afforded time to 
spend four and a half weeks in the journey. 

I do not propose here to endeavor to describe the 
beauties or pleasures of the Thames, but to simply 
tell, in a sort of guide-book fashion, how the trip, as 
we found it, may be pleasantly made. In the first 
place, if he wishes to be economical of time, the 
tourist should plan to reach Oxford some time on 
Saturday, going there from London or from Liver- 
pool by the Great Western Railway. This will 
give the opportunity for a Sunday in that inspiring 
old University town, with perhaps a fine choral 
service at Christ Church in the morning, a vesper 
service at Magdalen Chapel toward evening, and in 
the afternoon a quiet walk about the beautiful col- 
lege quadrangles and * Addison’s Walk.” At nine 
o'clock at night he will hear “ Big Tom” give one 
hundred and one strokes, the signal for closing the 
college gates. I watched for this signal with special 
interest, because in my own New England col- 
lege days I had often sung lustily the old Oxford 
round : 

“ Hark, the merry Christ Church bells, one, two, three, 
four, five, six ! 

They sound so sweet, so wondrous clear; they ring 

so merrily, merrily ! 

Hark the first and second bells that every day at 

four and ten 

Cry come, come, come, come, come to prayers, and 

the verger trots before the Dean. 

Tinkle, tinkle, tinkle, go the little bells at night to 

call the verger home, 


But never a man will leave his can till be hears the 
Mighty Tom.” 


“ Big Tom,” with his majestic tones, must revive 
a good many happy memories in the heart of the 
* A.B. Oxon.” 

We thus spent Sunday in Oxford, and Monday 
morning we visited the Bodleian Library, the Shel- 
donian Theater, and Christ College Hall and Kitchen, 
as all good American tourists should do, and then 
started about noon for Folly Bridge, where John 
Salter has his boathouse, stopping on the way at 
the shop of Henry W. Taunt, to buy a copy of his 
* Tilustrated Map of the Thames.”’ Taunt and 
Salter are two names that the tourist who proposes 
to go down the Thames should fix firmly in his 
mind. With a map from one and a boat from the 
other, and a little intelligence of his own, the Yan- 
kee oarsman can find his way down the English 
river as easily and comfortably as if he had been 
born on one of its green banks. Taunt’s map is 
really a handsomely gotten up volume of over two 
hundred pages, illustrated with numerous photo- 
graphs, having the map divided into sections and 
inserted in page form, and containing accurate and 
detailed descriptions of the locks, places of interest, 
and villages through which the tourist is to pass 
on his excursion. I should say that it is as essential 
as the boat for a successful journey, and is well 
worth its price of $2.50. This rowing trip down 
the Thames is now so popular that every con- 
venience is provided to make it easy and comforta- 
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ble. John Salter the boatman will furnish at mod- 
erate prices handsomely appointed boats, from a 
canoe for one person to a large four-oared gig for a 
party, with watermen to row if desired. Our 
boat, “ The Musk,” was provided with two pairs of 
oars, two boat-hooks, a most comfortable cushion- 
backed seat aft, two rowing mats, a piece of carpet- 
ing for the bottom of the boat, and two waterproof 
rubber sheets to spread over our luggage, which was 
placed in the stern. The charge for one week’s 
hire of the boat thus appointed was about $12. 
Oar luggage consisted of a valise and a canvas hold- 
all, which contained, besides the ordinary necessaries 
for a week’s traveling, the suits which we wore to 
and at Oxford, and which we exchanged for boat- 
ing costumes on starting out. Although it is well 
to carry as little luggage as possible, yet it is advis- 
able to have changes of dress to wear at those 
places visited during the journey where boating 
garments might be conspicuous. 

At some seasons of the year when the river is 
crowded, we were told that it is necessary to 
engage in advance rooms at the inns you propose 
to stop at, thus making it necessary to plan be- 
forehand just what point you will reach each night. 
But we took no such precautions. We went and 
stopped as inclination moved us, and found no 
difficulty in getting accommodations at the vi 
at which we happened to find ourselves when night 
came. 

All along down the river are scattered little 
villages and towns at which the most comfortable 
and inviting inns are found, and at each of these 
places there are always two or three boatmen with 
whom for a small fee the boat may be left over 
night, or for an hour or two while you go ashore to 
explore the picturesque streets and lanes, and quiet, 
ivy-grown churehyards. By thus visiting the charm- 
ing and inviting spots like these, which are innumer- 
able on the river, the trip may be easily extended 
to almost any length. The little village shops 
furnished us with provisions for our luncheons, 
which we took by preference always on the river 
in our boat, under the overhanging branches of 
some sheltering tree. At some of the places, a list 
of which Salter gives you, he has accredited agents 
who will take your boat if you wish to give it up, 
and who will give you a receipt for itif it is in 
good order and contains all the appointments which 
the card you have with you names. Taunt says in 
his guide that “a week, for instance, can be easily 
taken up by the journey down, and most of the 
sights seen without any excessive labor: thus the 
first day’s work will be finished at Shillingford or 
Wallingford; the second, Cavesham or Sonning ; 
third, Marlow; fourth, Windsor or Staines ; fifth, 
Sunbury or Moulsey; and the sixth, Richmond or 
Wandsworth ; making journeys of about eighteen 
miles per day.” We, however, did not follow this 
plan. As we started about noon, we found that the 
thirteen miles’ row to Clifton Hampden made the 
little thatch-roofed “ Barley Mow” inn a most 
welcome place at which to spend the night; and 
now, having made its acquaintance, we should con- 
sider any trip down the Thames quite incomplete 
one night of which was not spent at this quaint five- 
hundred year-old hostelry. The next night we spent 
at the “ George” hotel, Pangbourne, having rowed 
eighteen miles that day. The third night, after a 
twenty-mile pull, we slept in Medmenham Abbey, 
which, restored, is now a part of the “Ferry” 
hotel. The “ White Hart” hotel at Windsor, seven- 
teen miles further on, sheltered us the fourth night ; 
and the fifth evening, about six o’clock, with the 
rather good record of twenty-five miles’ rowing to 
our credit, we delivered the “ Musk’’ to R. Porter, 
Salter’s agent at Teddington, and took the train for 
London. Our total expenses for the trip, including 
boat hire, were about forty dollars. 

The Thames is made navigable for steam launches, 
barges, house-boats, and pleasure boats, as far up as 
Oxford, by means of a system of locks. We passed 
through thirty-one of these locks on our journey, at 
each of which the fee is “ thrippence.”’ ‘These locks 
make an agreeable feature of the excursion, giving 
the tired oarsman a chance to rest while his boat is 
descending with the falling water, and the thirsty 
oarsman an opportunity to refresh himself with the 
milk or bottled soda which he lock keeper gener- 
ally has to sell. 

The “ house-boat”’ is a peculiar characteristic of 
the Thames which is described in another article. 
But if you will only follow the advice which this 
article most heartily offers, and row down the 
Thames yourself, a hundred beauties and pleasures 
and delights will reveal themselves which have not 
been hinted at here. 


| 
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HERE is no people on 
the face of the earth that 
_. goes into camp for pleas- 
ure so muchas the Ameri- 
can. The demand for 
tents, for portable houses, 
and for camp outfits keeps 
many hands busy in 
various lines of industry, 
and yet we have almost 
altogether overlooked a 
ceitain phase of outdoor life that offers endless 
possibilities of enjoyment at small expense, and dis- 
es at a stroke of certain inconveniences Insepara- 
ble from the ordinary routine of an amateur camp. 

House-boats, as now known on the English water- 
courses, are comparatively a modern invention. A 
quarter of a century ago such structures began to 
make their appearance on the Thames in the vicinity 
of London, but you may search the dictionaries in 
vain to find a definition of the term, and I know of 
but one cyclopedia—an American publication—that 
contains anything like a detailed deseription. To a 
majority of untraveled Americans the house-boat is 
probably known, if at all, only through the pages 
of Mr. William Black’s novel, or through the de- 
ecriptions of travelers in China and the East Indian 
Archipelago, where, no doubt, the original English 
adapter found his inspiration. Unfortunately, the 
name of the first English house- 
boatman has been lost, but it may 
not yet be too late to recover it. He 
is a benefactor of his race, and a 
monument with a suitable inserip- 
tion should be erected to his memory. 

Several centuries must have passed 
away since it was possible to camp 
out comfortably in England, or, for 
that matter, anywhere in Europe, as 
we are in the habit of doing here in 
America. You may not set up your 
tent there without asking permission 
of the owner of the premises. You 
may not go into the woods wherever 
it suits your convenience and collect 
fuel for your campfire. Should you 
do so, you render yourself liable to 
be haled before the nearest magis- 
trate and punished to the extent of 
the law. 

The navigable waters of the United 
Kingdom, however, have always beeh 
in effect free to all. If one is the 
ostensible owner or lessee of a boat, 
he may spend his entire life afloat 
on the Thames, so long as he does 
not engage in piracy or otherwise 
violate the laws of land and sea. 

When, therefore, this unknown 
benefactor of his race purchased or 
built a flat-bottomed boat and erected 
thereon a house large enough to con- 
tain one or two sleeping-bunks and a 
dinner-table, he appealed to a half- 
forgotten instinct of the Karly Eng- 
lish. Here was a way in which the 
city man could relapse into a certain 
respectable and insular type of bar- 
barism, could practically hve in the 
open air, and—best of all in English eyes—could 
dine under a tight roof and with any degree of 
luxury that pleased his taste or suited the depth 
of his purse. In the course of a few years house- 
boats multiplied to such an extent that in the 
neighborhood of London the Thames conservancy 
had to enforce laws and regulations for the gov- 
ernment of their occupants’ population. There 
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ean hardly be justified according to the laws 
of Christian ethics. However, the story was 
merely a bit of fiction, and its invention will 
hardly rest heavily upon the author's con- 
science. At all events, the house-boat owner 
has now acquired recognized rights under the 
unwritten constitution of England, and in the 
course of time, no doubt, he will have his life 
well regulated for him, after the manner of 
everything in his circumscribed little island. 


With us in America the conditions are 
essentially different. English rivers are few 
in number and insignificant in size as com- 
pared with ours, and their largest lakes would 
hardly be named on our general maps. Yet 
they have extracted from these limited oppor- 
tunities an amount of outdoor enjoyment, with 
the aid of their house-boats, that puts us to 
shame. 

Nearly all our larger towns are situated 
where house-boats could be made a most 
attractive means of recreation for those who 
cannot go further afield, and our rivers and 
lakes afford unlimited facilities for their in- 
troduction. Take, for instance, Lake George 
or Champlain, or any of the Adirondack lakes ; 
their shores offer a succession of sheltered 
nooks where house-boats can be anchored or 
moored secure from the violence of storms, 
and affording all the advantages of the most 
comfortable camp—more, in fact, for the 


was nothing to prevent the owner of a house- 
boat from anchoring his craft in front of private 
grounds and staying there all summer long if 
the location pleased him, and on great occasions 
like the annual Oxford and Cambridge boat race 
it has often been impossible for residents on the 
river bank to catch so much as a glimpse of the 
contest. The Briton, however, is not the man 
to sit down quietly and surrender his water 
view, especially when he has invited a large party 
of sisters and cousins and aunts to be present on 
the occasion. The natural results were, first, letters 
to the “Times,” and subsequently suits at law 
which have brought some sort of order out of chaos. 
The law, however, is still somewhat undefined, so 
much so that a story was recently published to the 
effect that a certain person, having a grudge against 


drainage is necessarily perfect, and the cam 
can be moved without the trouble of striking 
tents and packing up the entire outfit. 

The illustrations that accompany this paper are 
from photographs kindly loaned by Mr. C. J. Ste- 
vens, of London. They show the general appear- 
ance of English house-boats. Of course the size of 
the boats varies with the requirements or means of 
the owner. Some of them are eighty to one hun- 
dred feet long, with luxurious appointments, a full 
staff of servants, and small boats and steam launches 
to command. Others are of modest dimensions, say 
twelve feet wide and thirty feet long, with one large 
compartment for a living-room, and half a dozen 
smaller rooms opening from a central or side pas- 
sage, and variously used for staterooms, kitchen, 
and storage, as may be required. The great advan- 
tages of a house-boat over a yacht are its superior 
accommodations at a lower cost, and the compara- 
tively moderate scale of expenditure 
necessary to comfortable living. A 


; 


yacht can move from place to place 
with greater facility, but the sleeping 
and living quarters are of the nar- 
rowest, and the expenses of crew and 
attendance cannot but be heavy. A 
house-boat would probably cost less 
than one-quarter as much as a yacht 
of the same length, and, owing to its 
greater breadth, would afford far 
better accommodations. This econ- 
omy of cost arises from the simplicity 
of construction. A scow or fiat- 
bottomed boat can be built by any 
carpenter or amateur, and, if of 
moderate size, can be braced and 
caulked so as to be sufliciently tight 
and strong for use in smooth water. 
The best and easiest way of secur- 
ing these two essential qualities of 
strength and tightness is to make 
sides and bottom of two or three thick- 
nesses of matched boards nailed on 
diagonally and paid over with pitch 
between edges and courses. Nails 
should be driven through both courses 
at frequent intervals, and clinched. 
The corners and ends of the scow 
should be strengthened with knees or 
their equivalent in the shape of 
braces. The whole affair may be 
decked over, and the superstructure 
built wholly above the deck. This 
renders it easier to brace the scow 
securely for strength, and affords 
abundant room for storage below. 
Economy of cost and material is 


the owner of a riverside manor, occupied his 
entire water front with a row of hired house-boats, 
anchored just off shore, and effectually shutting 
off the view of the river. As the occasion was 
some great féte day, and the lord of the manor in 
question had a grand garden party, this method of 
squaring the account proved satisfactory to its 
originator, though it must be confessed his motive 


effected, however, by laying a floor 
a few inches above the bottom of 
the float and building up the walls of the house 
in continuation of its sides. In either case there 
should be a space decked over at bow and stern 
for “ working ship.” From these decks steps lead 
down into the cabins. It is usual to make the 
roof of the house flat, and strong enough to serve as 
a hurricane deck, fitted with an awning, and avail- 
able as a lounging-place in fair weather. 
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Near bow and stern fixtures are required, called 
in nautical parlance bitts, or snubbing-posts. These 
are stout pieces of timber let down through the 
deck and firmly stepped in the bottom timbers. 
They project, say, eighteen inches above deck, and 
are used for making fast ropes, cables, and the 
like, when at anchor or moored to the shore. The 
deck should be strengthened by additional planks 
or timbers called “ partners,” to take the strain 
where the bitts pass through it. 

For ease of towage, or moving from one anchor- 
age to another, it is desirable to build the ends of 
the scow sharp like the bow of a boat, or at least 
slanted from bottom to top timbers, so that there is 
a considerable overhanging at either end. 

Every precaution should be taken to make seams, 
doors, and windows weather-proof. In matched 
siding, or the like, for instance, the grooves should 
be pitched or caulked with white lead. Doors 
should open outward, closing against the posts and 
sills, and protected at the top by a hood or an over- 
hang of the upper deck. The hurricane deck is 
best covered with painted canvas, but in that case 
only rubber-soled shoes should be allowed, and the 
seats used there should have their legs shod with 
rubber tips. Otherwise leaks are certain to occur, 
and a fresh coat of paint is called for. It is possi- 
ble, of course, to lay a-water-tight deck, but no 
deck will remain permanently tight unless it re- 
ceives a daily wetting, as is always done on board 
ship. The popular impression among ocean voy- 
agers is that decks are washed down every day 
solely for the sake of cleanliness ; but the fact is 
that a deck soon begins to leak unless it is thor- 
oughly wet every twenty-four hours. 

Obviously, some kind of a tender or small boat is 
necessary for making landings, going to market, 
and the like. It must be light enough to be read- 
ily hauled on deck, and seaworthy enough to be 
depended upon in case of accident in rough water. 
For an inexpensive all-round boat, a small dory, 
such as is used by all our fishermen, is probably as 
good as anything. 

In moving from one anchorage to another, the 
house-boatman will be governed by the local condi- 
tions. In tidal waters good progress can be made 
by drifting and poling when the tide is favorable, 
and anchoring when it is adverse. It is possible 
also to rig a sail so that the wind will help. On 
canals, of course, the usual towage by horse or mule 
power is available, and on navigable waters tugs 
can be hired for a few dollars to make any desired 
change of anchorage. The charm of the house- 
boat, however, lies not in frequent changes, but 
rather in selecting some favored haven and depend- 
ing upon the small boats for excursions. Such a 
boat can be built for as little or, as much as its 
owner wishes ; it involves no purchase of land, no 
payment of ground rent, and no searching of titles 
with the usual lawyers’ fees. The cost, exclusive of 
furniture, may be from $300 upward, and the scale of 
expenditure may be reduced to absurdly low figures. 

As yet the house-boat has made its appearance 
in American waters only in the shape of the oyster- 
man’s floating home, the lumberman’s “ head- 
works,” and the floating boat-houses owned by row- 
ing and canoe clubs. It is certain, however, that, 
as soon as the idea fairly secures a hold in this 
country, it will become immensely popular, and 
another decade will probably see our watercourses 
well peopled by lake dwellers of a modern type, 
whose summer homes will strongly resemble in 
general architectural design the toy models of 
Noah’s Ark found in the shops, and played with by 
all properly educated children since German toy- 
makers l-arned the secret of making them at a 
low price. 


SPRING THE BELOVED. 


By H. D. Rawns trey. 
ALF-BRONZE, half-green, the shivering hedge- 


rows shook, 
The larches stood in soft, uncertain mind, 
To hold or give their jewels to the wind 
That flung their gold dust from them ; by the brook 
The long-delaying primrose overtook 
The last faint daffodil ; the flocks were pined, 
No grasses sprang, for April was unkind, 
And sad the shepherd leaned upon his crook. 
Then out of heaven fell sudden power and grace ; 
Green waves of hedgerow foamed with blackthorm 


spray, 
The cherry whitened, tender mist of green 
Breathed from the birch, and through the ceral 
screen 
Of sycamore the cuckoo called apace ; 
For why, my Love had passed along the way. 
—I[ London Spectator. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 
THE HOME OF “THE POCANTICO.” 


By StrepHen Henry THAYER. 


OWN from the cliffs of Ossining, 
Into the hollows below, 
Vexed as with alternate passion and pain, 
Flows the river Pocantico. 
Surging, eddying, veering in vain, 
It dances and delves, a thing of life ; 
It sleeps in pools, it bickers in strife, 
And turns on itself again and again 
Over the cliffs of Ossining, 
Into the hollows below. 


Far from the cliffs of Ossining, 
Out of the hollows below, 
Down through fallow and glen it glides, 
Heavy with sighs, as loth to go ; 
Hushed in the haunted wood it hides, 
Lonesome for love of its springs afar 
Up in the hills, where the evening star 
Drops fire-threads over silvery slides— 
Down on the cliffs of Ossining, 
Down in the hollows below. 


O for the cliffs of Ossining ! 

O for the hollows below ! 
The stones uprise in watery guise, — 

And build their mimic bars arow ; 
The drift-wood rallies, yeomanwise, 

As if to stay the helpless river 

That downward flows forever and ever— 
That whispers, and moans, and faintly cries, 
“© for the cliffs of Ossining ! 

O for the hollows below !” 


Far from the cliffs of Ossining, 
Far from the hollows below, 
It lags through marshy meadow and lea, 
With leaden feet, and heart as slow, 
As if in dread of the thirsty sea— 
The sea that drinks and drinks for aye, 
Through all the centuries and a day— 
Its waters that flow eternally 
Down from the cliffs of Ossining, 
Down from the hollows below. 
1890. 


HASTY OBSERVATION. 


By Joun BURROUGHS. 


FANCY there are very few persons who have 

not been guilty many times of hasty conclusions. 
In our observations of outward nature we are all 
very apt to rest upon some premature inference. 
I, have done so many times. I think such an 
observer even as Dr. C. C. Abbott made a hasty 
inference when he said recently in these columns 
that he once saw one or more warblers so soaked 
by an autumn rain that they could not fly. There 
is no more danger of a well bird being disabled by 
a storm of rain than there is of a squirrel being 
disabled. The robin will sometimes get slightly 
bedraggled, especially about the tail, during a pro- 
longed rain, but never enough to seriously impair 
its power of flight. Indeed, it is always a surprise 
to one to see how dry and clean the birds keep 
during Jong storms. The swallows will keep on 
the wing during quite a rain, with plumage appar- 
ently as untouched as if they steered between the 
drops. Both birds and animals seem to wear some 
charm against wet. I once saw a little meadow- 
mouse swimming across a lake in the woods. I 
rowed out and gave him a lift over in my boat, 
which service, however, he did not need. He was 
as dry as I was, except upon his extremities. 

I have seen a perfectly well bird disabled so that 
I easily caught it, but it was not water soaked. 
The tip of one of its wings was securely fastened 
to the feathers of its ramp by the web or silk of 
some worm or insect. It was literally bound in 
silken chains. When I broke the bonds it darted 
away with a happy cry. 

I came near reaching a hasty conclusion the 
other day with regard to a chickadee’s nest. The 
nest is in a small cavity in the limb of a pear tree 
near my study, and the birds and I are on very 
friendly terms. As the nest of a pair of chickadees 
had been broken up here a few seasons ago by a 
mouse or squirrel, I was apprehensive lest this nest 
share the same fate. Hence when, one morning, the 
birds were missing, and I found on inspection what 
appeared to be the hair of some small animal adher- 
ing to the edges of the hole that leads to the nest, 
I concluded that the birds had been cleaned out 
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again. Later in the day I examined the supposed 
hair with my pocket glass, and found it was not 
hair, but some vegetable fiber. My next conclusion 
was that the birds had not been molested, but that 
they were furnishing their apartment, and some of 
the material had stuck to the door jambs. This 
proved to be the correct inference. The chickadee 
makes a little felt-like mat or carpet with which it 
covers the bottom of the nest-cavity. A day or two 
later, in my vineyard near by, I found where a piece 
of heavy twine that held a young grapevine to a 
stake had been pulled down to the ground and 
picked and beaten, and parts of it reduced to its 
original tow. Here, doubtless, the birds had got 
some of their carpeting material. 

A careless observer noticing these birds might 
conclude they had young before incubation had 
really begun. The male feeds the female very in- 
dustriously, and she assumes the manners and voice 
of a young bird, or talks baby-talk all the time. 
Apparently she is but just out of the nest, and not 
yet able to provide for herself in this great rough 
world. She is really laying or getting ready to lay 
her eggs, and needs to be well fed and to husband 
her strength ; so the male takes all the burdens he 
ean upon himself. I shall hope to note whether or 
not the male assists in incubation, as I am sure he 
did in getting the house ready. I have a theory 
that with birds mated for life, like our woodpeckers 
and chickadees and other permanent residents, the 
male does his share in nest-building and in incuba- 
tion, while with birds that come and go and are 
wedded only for the season, the males ignore the 
more serious parts of housekeeping. This is not 
yet a conclusion with me, but only a theory. 

I recently read in a work on ornithology that 
the rings of small holes which we see in the trunks 
and limbs of perfectly sound apple trees are made 
by woodpeckers in search of grubs and insects. This 
isa hasty inference. These holes are made by wood- 
peckers, but the food they obtain at the bottom of 
them is not the flesh of worm or insect, but the 
flesh of the apple tree—the soft, milky inner bark. 
The same writer says these holes are not hurtful to 
the tree, but conducive to its health. Yet I have 
seen the limbs of large apple trees nearly killed by 
being encompassed by numerous rings of large, deep 
holes made by the yellow-bellied woodpecker. This 
bird drills holes in the sugar maple in the spring 
for the sap. I have known him to spend the greater 
part of a bright March day on the sunny side of a 
maple, indulging in a tipple of maple sap every 
four or five minutes. As fast as his well holes 
filled up he would sip them dry. 

A lady tells me that a woodpecker drilled holes 
in the boards that form the eaves of her house for 
the grubs of the carpenter bumblebee. This also 
seemed to me a hasty conclusion, because the wood- 
peckers made holes so large that the next season the 
bluebirds nested there. The woodpeckers were 
probably drilling for a place to nest. A large ice- 
house stands on the river bank near me, and every 
season the man in charge has to shoot or drive 
away the high-holes that cut numerous holes through 
the outer sheathing of hemlock boards into the spaces 
filled with sawdust, where they find the digging 
easy and a nesting-place safe and snug. 

My neighbor caught a small hawk in his shad 

net, and therefore concluded the hawk ate fish. 
He put him in a cage, and offered him fragments 
of shad. The little hawk was probably in pursuit 
of a bird which took refuge under the net as it hung 
upon the drying-poles; or he may have swooped 
down upon the net in the spirit of pure bluster and 
bravado, and thus come to grief ina hurry. The 
fine, strong threads of the net defied his murderous 
beak and talons. He was engulfed as completely 
as is a fly in a spider's web, and the more he strug- 
gled the more hopeless his case became. It was a 
pigeon-hawk, and these little marauders are very 
saucy. Once in the Adirondack wilderness one 
came straight from the top of a distant tree toward 
my face. I met him with a charge of shot, and his 
dead body fell literally between my feet. 
i |My neighbor says that in the city of Brooklyn he 
has known kingbirds to nest in boxes like martins 
and bluebirds. I question this observation, though 
it may be true. ‘The cousin of the kingbird, the 
great crested fly-catcher, builds in cavities in trees, 
and its relative, the phebe-bird, nests under bridges 
and hay-sheds. Hence there is this fact to start 
with in favor of my neighbor’s observation. 

But when a lady from Pennsylvania writes me 
that she has seen “ swallows rolling and dabbling in 
the mud in early spring, their breasts so covered 
with it that it would take but little stretch of imag- 
ination to believe they had just emerged from the 
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bottom of the pond beside which they were play- 
ing,” I am more than skeptical. The lady has not 
seen straight. The swallows were not rolling in 
the mud ; there was probably not a speck of mud 
upon their plumage, but a little upon their beaks 
and feet. The red of their breasts was their own 
proper color. They were building their nests, as 
my correspondent knew, but they did not carefully 
mix and knead the mud, as she thought they did ; 
but they had selected mortar already of the proper 
sort. 

In observing nature one must look twice and 
thrice, and not be diverted by the gestures and the 
by-play. Hasty conclusions is a danger that besets 
us all, in all departments of life. 


THE APPALACHIAN MOUNTAIN CLUB. 


By Proressor E. Fay. 


T is obvious that the love of out-of-doors has 
greatly increased during the past thirty years. 
The return to nature so loudly celebrated as a 
philosophical theory in the eighteenth century is 
making no slight progress toward realization at the 
close of the nineteenth. 

In the history of this movement the mountain has 
played an important part. Endowed with some- 
thing akin to personality, it was especially fitted to 
serve as the concrete object to fix and give reality 
to that vague “love of nature”’ which, like some 
other loves, is good for little save to talk and moral- 
ize about until it has been localized upon something 
individual. 

Every one has heard of the English Alpine Club. 
Established in London in 1857, it was the first 
organization in which the love of mountains found 
associate expression. Purely Briton in character, 
it represented no Platonic nor sentimental passion ; 
but rather the feeling of respectful camaraderie 
which is inspired by what one may conquer only by 
exerting his best powers in a fair fight, with a 
chance indeed of losing all in the attempt, And so 
its membership has always been confined to men, 
and he who would join it is expected to show cause 
by some prowess in mountain climbing. 

But the Alpine Club idea transplanted to the 
Continent assumed a different aspect. The beauty 
and attractiveness as well as 
the strength of the hills ap- 
pealed to those who deter- 
mined the character of the 
Continental societies. The 
only requisite for admission 
to these being a capacity for 
the enjoy ment of nature, and 
especially the mountain, their 
numberand membership have 
so increased that at the pres- 
ent time probably 100,000 
men and women are enrolled 
in European Alpine and tour- 
ist clubs. They exist in 
nearly every country, from 
Belgium to Hungary, from 
Norway to Italy. A single 
one of these, the German and 
Austrian Alpine Club, has 
more than 20,000 members 
in nearly one hundred and 
sixty affiliated societies in the 
different towns and cities of 
the two empires. 

Nor has America remained 
entirely behind in the move- 
ment. As early as 1863, 
when the English club had 
but a single imitator in Eu- 
rope, a little coterie of lovers 
of the mountain, gathering 
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but the enlightenment of its members, and even to 
the public good, and so certain is it that the advan- 
tages it offers are such as might and should be 
enjoyed by thousands instead of hundreds, that one 
who has watched its growth from the outset finds it 
a pleasant task to tell of its history and methods. 
The physical lecture-room of the Massachusetts 
Institute of 
Techn ology 
witnessed an 
unusual gath- 
ering one dull 
afternoon in 
early Janu- 
ary, 1876. 
Thirty to for- 
ty men in the 
prime of life 
had gathered 
in response to 
an invitation 
“to attend a 
meeting of 
those _inter- 
ested in 
mountain ex- 
ploration,” issued by Edward C. Pickering, then Pro- 
fessor of Physics in the Institute, but soon after ap- 
pointed director of the astronomical observatory of 
Harvard College, where he has won a world-wide 
reputation. It was natural that a meeting called 
under such auspices should contain men of scientific 
training and aims, and of those who urged the 
formation of an organization there were more who 
saw in the mountains a field of study, at the least 
of scientific research combined with recreation, than 
of pleasure merely. Some would have founded a 
geographical society pure and simple; but other 
and doubtless wiser counsels prevailed, and, when 
the constitution was finally framed, the objects of 
the Club were declared to be “ to explore the mount- 
ains of New England and the adjacent regions, 
both for scientific and artistic purposes, and in gen- 
eral to cultivate an interest in geographical studies.” 
The introduction of the word “ artistic ’’—assumed 
to be synonymous with “non-scientific ”—the adop- 
tion of a popular name, the immediate admission of 
women to membership, the provision for field-meet- 
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their pleasures, the growing resources of the society 
have always been devoted to what may be called 
its scientific interests, or those related to the public 


The special interests which the Club was to 
foster while furnishing the means of fresh enjoy- 
ments to its members were provided for by the 
creation of 
five depart- 
ments: Nat- 
ural History, 
Topography, 
Art, Explora- 
tion, and Im- 
provements ; 
each under 
the direction 
of a councilor 
who is a mem- 
ber of the Ex- 
ecutive Com- 
mittee, or 
Council of the 
Club, and all 
new members 
| are invited to 
record themselves as especially interested in one or 
more of these, that the councilor may know who 
form his special constituency. It is his duty to lay 
out work for the season, and to report on accom- 
plished work. That no one should fall asleep in 
office, its tenure was limited to three years. 

What might almost be called a sixth department 
was also immediately provided for by the establish- 
ment of a periodical, “ Appalachia,” the first num- 
ber of which, an octavo of sixty two pages, bears 
date of June, 1876. A glance at its contents shows 
what subjects were uppermost in those formative 
days: “The Nomenclature of the White Mount- 
ains,” which was the report of a committee to 
devise an accurate method of designating not only 
peaks, but other topographical features, and to 
recommend preferable usage in case of duplicate 
popular names; “‘ The Atlantic System of Mount- 
ains,” a geological paper by Professor Hitcheock, 
which, when presented at the Club, had called out 
in opposition a fine forensic effort of that eloquent 
scientist, Professor William B. Rogers; “A Day 

on Tripyramid,” a lively ac- 
count of a visit to what then 


was a remote and unfre- 
quented New Hampshire 
peak ; “ Two New Forms of 
Mountain Barometer :” “A 
Map of the White Mount- 
ains,” accompanied by a 
sketch map, which gave for 
the first time with some ac- 
curacy the location of nearly 
all the summits ; * The East 
Branch of the Pemigewas- 
set,” combining exploration 
and science, written by a 
member of the New Hamp- 
shire Geological Survey ; and 
the interesting initial reports 
of the councilors. It may 
be added here that “ Appa- 
lachia”’ has never lacked for 
interesting and valuable ma- 
terial, that it is just begin- 
ning its sixth substantial vol- 
ume, and that its pages are 
a mine of information in 
what pertains to mountains 
and mountaineering. The 
Club has published, besides, 
several useful maps and 
monographs, very recently 
proving itself a public bene- 


about Professor Albert Hop- 
kins, of Williams College, 
founded, under the shadow of 
Graylock,the Alpine Clab of Williamstown, which for 
some years was quite active, but now “ lives rather 
in the pleasant memories of the past than the exploits 
of the present.”” A similar coterie, the White Mount- 
ain Club, was formed in Portland, Me., in 1873, and 
still has a nominal existence; while a third, the 
Rocky . Mountain Club, with its headquarters at 
Colorado Springs, was formed about 1875, but for 
some reason failed to maintain itself. But at about 
the same time a society was organized at Boston, 
setting out from auspicious beginnings upon a re- 
markably successful career. So great is the sum of 
enjoyment which it has afforded, so various the ways 
in which it has contributed not only to the pleasure 
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ings in the summer in addition to the monthly 
meetings in town for the rest of the year, were the 
features which form the basis of the ever-increasing 
popularity of the Appalachian Mountain Club. 

The first list of officers was equally significant. 
Seven of the nine original offices were filled with 
scientific men, nearly all well-known specialists : 
E C. Pickering, S. H. Seudder, T. Sterry Hant, 
C. H. Hiteheock, Count Pourtalés, H. F. Walling, 
J. B Henek, Jr; and the serious working charac- 
ter of the society was thus so emphasized at the 
first that, with all its popular features, and notwith. 
standing the great preponderance of members who 
join simply for what the Club can do to increase 


factor by issuing at a merely 
nominal cost a superb map 
of the country about Boston, 
some five hundred miles square, from the separate 
sheets of the United States Geological Survey. 
Last year it made a new departure by sending forth 
with its imprint a beautiful illustrated volume, 
‘‘ Mountaineering in Colorado,” from the pen of 
one of its most active members. The care of pub- 
lications is in the hands of a committee of twelve, 
of which Colonel T. W. Higginson has for many 
years been the chairman. | 

To speak at length of the work that has been 
done by the five original departments would make 
too long a story. In the field of Natural History 
little original work remains to be done in New Eng- 
land, except in matters of detail. Perhaps the most 
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important work to be performed in the Club’s name 
has been the preparation of an exhaustive treatise 
on “ The Cryptogamic Flora of the White Mount- 
ains,” by Professor Farlow, of Harvard College 
(Appalachia, Vol. III.). During the past year this 
department has interested itself in a great bowlder 
at Madison, N. H., hitherto unknown to the scien- 
tific world, and by expert testimony has proved it to 
be a true erratic, traced it to its original ledge, and 
then demolished the claims of its only rival to being 
the largest bowlder in the United States, and possi- 
bly in the world. The Club will now institute 
measures to preserve it from vandal hands, which 
would reduce it to paving blocks. Topography has 
employed to the greatest extent the scientific talent 
of the society, the most of the maps that have ap- 
peared having been prepared under its care. In 
this work the founder of the Club has been very 
active, having furnished a large portion of the data 
on which its latest map of the White Mountains has 
been constructed, as well as an accurate list of 
heights. Art has gathered much material, chiefly 
photographs of fine scenery in different parts of the 
world. Many amateur photographers are members, 
and their best work finds its way to the Club’s col- 
lections. Exploration has left no White Mountain 
summit unvisited nor unreported ; while the depart- 
ment of Improvements has deserved the thanks of 
all frequenters of the mountains by its work in open- 
ing paths to fresh peaks, remote cascades, or fine out- 
looks, and in the construction of certain permanent 
camps and refuges in desirable places. Most notable 
of these is the Madison Spring Club Hut, a substan- 
tial stone cabin built at an elevation of five thousand 
feet in the depression between the peaks of Mounts 
Madison and Adams. It is provided with the chief 
necessaries of a comfortable camp, all of which are 
at the disposition of whoever may find it his neces- 
sity or pleasure to pass a night at this altitude. 
Bunks are provided for eight persons, but more can 
be accommodated. The hut was completed only 
last summer; but several parties have already occu- 
pied it for days at a time, enjoying the novelty of 
“plain living and high thinking ” above the clouds. 

We remember hearing it said on a certain occa- 
sion by Mr. Higginson, after he had filled the pres- 
idential chair for the single term allowed by the 
constitution, that if there were anywhere a universe 
in need of proper organization and direction, it 
would only be necessary to turn it over to the 
Appalachian Club. Every new interest that has 
arisen and shown itself abiding has been intrusted 
to a standing committee created to this end. Thus 
there exist to-day, among others, the committee on 
the club-room; on corresponding and honorary 
membership; on special features at meetings ; on 
field-meetings and excursions; besides two special 
sections of quite different nature—that for field 
studies and the snow-shoe section, each with its spe- 
cial officers. 

But, of all the committees, that on field-meetings 
and excursions has charge of the most popular 
branch of the Club's activities. Early in the season 
it provides a programme of these events, each of 
which is then intrusted for execution to a small 
special committee of members of the Club familiar 
with the given locality and with the art of conduct- 
ing excursions. The field-meeting is the more 
formal occasion, differing chiefly from the excursion 
in having a session for the reading of papers, and 
perhaps in length. There are seldom more than 
two of these in a season, the principal one being 
held in early July, before the great hotels receive 
their influx of summer guests; for frequently more 
than a hundred members and friends meet on these 
occasions, and it is desirable that all should be 
accommodated under one roof. During the sojourn 
of the Club the surrounding region is visited with a 
thoroughness known only to experts in mountain 
and forest craft. ‘There are pleasures for all tastes 
and capacities—walks, drives, severe climbs, half- 
day and whole-day excursions, and even camping 
parties, arranged for a single night or for several 
successive days. The genius of Mount Adams will 
probably never forget our first camping party of 
thirty that whiled away the merry hours of a July 
night high up in the evergreen forest on the mount- 
ain-side, around the roaring camp-fire, kept flaming 
by the guides and their sleepless auxiliaries. The 
lonely forest depths of the North Twin and the 
eastern side of Mount Liberty, in the Franconias, 
have harbored similar parties. For these occasions 
a double camp, opening upon a common fire, is 
usually constructed by hired workmen a few days 
in advance, and often trails are cut and obstructions 
removed to make it accessible. Many a delicate 
woman has been enabled thus to enjoy the strange 
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experiences of sylvan solitudes. We recall the case 
of an invalid lady of seventy years who joined the 
party of forty who, with thirteen guides, camped 
for two nights on the beautiful Upper Ausable 
Pond in the Adirondacks, and on the return, her 
carriage being delayed, walked out—she who at 
home could scarcely ride without fatigue—the three 
miles of half-constructed road which then lay be- 
tween the lower pond and Beede’s. Since then she 
has passed safely through an attack of pneumonia 
in the City of Mexico on an excursion to Califor- 
nia. No case is recorded of a person being injured 
in health from effort or exposure in the Club's 
excursions. On one occasion a field-meeting lasting 
a week was held on the summit of Mount Washing- 
ton, more than a hundred being present. As if by 
special arrangement, the weather was phenomenal, 
the peak being free of clouds, and with a summer 
temperature, until the last day but one, when a glo- 
ee spectacular cloud-effect was continued all day 
ong. 

Then there are the “ outings” —minor excursions 
under the charge of a sub-committee, half-day walks 
on fair Saturday afternoons to some hill, through 
some pond-studded forest, or over some pleasant 
bit of country road, for which the neighborhood of 
Boston affords ample opportunity. Summer or 
winter, it makes no difference; and the weather 
must be decidedly foul not to have some enthusiastic 
members interpret it as fair. When winter per- 
mits, the snow-shoe section takes charge of the 
“outing,” and cheery parties enjoy the independ- 
ence of striking out new ways across unbroken 
snow-fields. Perhaps half of this section are 
women, who can vie with their brothers as sturdy 
walkers or climbers. Early last March, while the 
peaks were mantled in snow and with the mercury 
beiow zero, a Club party containing three ladies as- 
cended Mount Adams (5,800 feet) from the north 
side, the most of the way on snow-shoes. 

The pleasant apartment where the Club has its 
headquarters is a front room in the fourth story of 
the historic Ticknor mansion. Here are its library, 
its collection of maps and pictures, and here almost 
any afternoon one may find some members reading, 
writing, conversing, or enjoying the beautiful view 
from the window, which looks down the Beacon 
Street mall of the Common and over its trees to 
the swelling disc of Blue Hill, the highest land in 
Eastern Massachusetts. 

The eight hundred members are chiefly residents 
of Boston and vicinity, but there are no geographical 
restrictions, and many otler cities and States are 
represented. The nature of the Club is a warrant 
for the character of its membership. It will not be 
invidious to mention that the present President is a 
son of Horace Mann, Mr. Percival Lowell is Vice- 
President, a son of Harvard’s president is Council- 
or of Topography, while a distinguished philologist 
of that institution is in charge of the department of 
Improvements, and was chiefly instrumental in the 
building of the refuge before mentioned. 

Of course the Appalachian Mountain Club, for 
more than a decade the sole active alpine society in 
America, is not to remain such. The idea it em- 
bodies is too vital, too sympathetic, not to be taken 
up successfully elsewhere. Within the past year 
two similar organizations have been formed on the 
Pacific slope, one at Portland, the other at Seattle. 
Both have a glorious field to cultivate, and will 
doubtless, under wise guidance,meet with the suc- 
cess that has attended their Eastern prototype. 


OUT-OF-DOOR LIFE IN THE EAST. 


By S. G. W. BEensAmMIN, 
Ex-United States Minister to Persia. 


RIENTAL life—and by this is also meant life 

in the Kastern Mediterranean—is essentially 
an out-of-door life. This is undoubtedly due in 
part to the mildness and steadiness of the climate ; 
but the intense love for nature which is character- 
istic of the people of those regions has much to do 
with this feature of their life. This has always 
been characteristic of the East, from the earliest 
period. Is it not reasonable to suppose that the 
keen sympathy with nature which everywhere 
appears in the poetry of Greece suggested much of 
the classic mythology? The lively fancy of the 
Greeks saw a personal element in the woods and 
waters that gave them such delight, and created 
dryads, oreads, and naiads. The voice of the wind 


in the trees was the voice of deities; and the stars 
suggested to Zoroaster or to the priests of Chaldea 
symbols of the unseen God. 

Be this as it may, Orientals have always lived in 
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close communion with nature, and their hearts have 
warmly responded to her winsome voices. Long 
before Bryant sang 

“ To him who in the love of Nature holds 

Communion with her visible forms, she speaks 

A various language,” 
the ancient Greek had apprehended that great truth. 
Homer’s epithets descriptive of nature have never 
been equaled except by Shakespeare. 

With us, when the country bumpkin can gain an 
hour of leisure, he hies to the village store, and, 
whittling the while, chaffs with the loafers gathered 
on the steps or leaning about the counter. Nature 
has no charms for him except as she is able to raise 
a good crop on his ten-acre farm. His sisters like- 
wise find a greater enjoyment in taking a train to 
the nearest city and shopping, in their leisure hours, 
than gazing at the landscape about them or dream- 
ing in the darkling greenery of the woods. But 
never does the rustic of Asia Minor more thor- 
oughly enjoy himself than when lying under an 
olive tree and quietly taking a simple lunch of 
bread and fruit, or, better still, sitting on a low, 
rush-bottomed stool in the shade of the village 
plane tree by a brookside. When a holiday comes 
—and that is pretty often, what with Sundays and 
numerous saints’ days—the Oriental can think of 
no greater delight than to seek some retreat under 
the trees where he can hear the birds sing and the 
waters flow. Even the Turk, supposed to be so 
crass and stoical, shows the emotions that move 
under that inert exterior when in the presence 
of nature. I remember a fat old general who 
commanded the garrison at Trebizond. His 
manner was that of a man of very few ideas, 
and what he had pretty nearly worn out by the 
hardships of campaign life or the sluggish rou- 
tine of garrison days. He had a low, humble 
dwelling for his quarters within the ramparts on 
the brow of the steep overlooking the Euxine. 
Coffee and pipes and counting his beads seemed to 
be his only resource. But the old veteran still had 
a warm spot in his heart for nature that was curious 
and interesting. In his window were pots of wall- 
flower and sweet basil; beds of roses, marigolds, 
pinks, stocks, and lilies were arranged about the 
door on the parade ground; and there he sat and 
looked out on the sea and studied the simple beauty 
of these domestic plants. “ It is fine weather ; please 
God it will continue; the sea is beautiful to-day,” 
said the old fellow, with a pervading sense of con- 
tent; and then he added, with the pride of Diocle- 
tian turning over his cabbages at Salerno, “ Have 
youseen my garden’ The flowers are looking well ; 
Inshallah, there will be plenty of roses and fruits 
thissummer.”’ In this homely language the gra 
old Turkish soldier showed a odes love for mi 
which survived when the fires of youth and passion 
and ambition were burnt out. Nor was this a soli- 
tary instance. The love of the beauties of nature 
and of the out-of-door life which brings one into 
contact with her is universal in the East. Every 
guardhouse in Turkey is decorated with pots of 
tlowers, and in the selection of a site for a house 
or a shop a location is invariably sought that com- 
bines pleasure to the eye as well as business advan- 


es. 

Orientals do not often go into raptures over 
scenery, like some of the more cultured minds of 
Europe or America, nor do their poets indulge in 
descriptive passages like Thomson or Wordsworth 
or Bryant. Like the ancient Greek poets, however, 
they indicate their sympathy with nature by 
masterly epithets that are in themselves a descrip- 
tion, or by frequent allusions ; and from what I have 
seen of Orientals 1 am convinced that they naturally 
possess a more general and genuine love for nature 
and out-of-door life than the average American. 
Perhaps the Persians are more effusive in dem- 
onstrations of this sort than any other people. I 
well remember a Persian gentleman whom I met at 
Rescht. He was in the employ of the government, 
but his thoughts were evidently far more absorbed in 
his passion for the charms of nature than in devo- 
tion to his official duties. His conversation was 
constantly directed to the loveliness of the spring 
flowers, and the fresh colors of the vegetation deck- 
ing the landscape with its annual robe of verdure. 
From his portico he gazed over one of the most 
superb prospects of the province of Ghilfin, a mead 
covered with a carpet of golden green, fringed by 
the thatched cottages of the gardens ; orchards and 
forests stretched away to the foot of the violet-hued 
mountains, and the mighty precipices of Dulfék in- 
closed the picture and united it with the overareh- 
ing azure of heaven. 

No, I am convinced that it is not the climate 
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alone that conduces to the prevalence of out-of- 
door life in the East, but a deep and sincere love of 
the charms of scenery and open air. The Persian 
not only passes his hours of leisure out-of-doors in 
his garden, but transacts his business in the open 
air, having a row of flower pots or a dashing fount- 
ain at his side, and the trees sifting sunlight through 
a lattice of green over the booth or the open-sided 
office where he is at work. The entire dwelling is 
planned with the purpose of making it as much as 
possible like a tent. The windows are so shaped 
that when the sashes are drawn the entire side of 
an apartment from floor to ceiling is open. The 
roof is flat, and the greater part of the year the 
Persian sleeps there under the’ stars. 

It is amazing, the enterprise and taste displayed 
in providing such resorts in the Orient. Every 
coign of vantage on the Bosphorus or on the hills 
overlooking it seems to have been seized for a park 
or a garden combining with a coffee shop or res- 
taurant, offering refreshments suitable to the cli- 
mate and the hour at reasonable rates. Chenars, 
cypresses, willows, and majestic stone pines with 
flowering shrubs are arranged in agreeavle groups 
with that highest form of art by which the art is 
concealed. Singing birds in cages add to the 
charms of the spot, and the nightingale—the bulbdl 
of the poets—not rarely perches in the branches 
overhead, and even in the daytime warbles her 
magical rhapsodies to an appreciative audience. 

Every afternoon these resorts are thronged, as if 
every day were a holiday, but rarely is there any 
unseemly disturbance, for it is the love of quietude 
and of nature that chiefly attracts the people to 
these places. In all the world I know of no city 
that has in its neighborhood more delightful resorts 
than Constantinople for those who love the freedom 
and the nameless charm of a day under the trees 
by the side of running waters. Take, for example, 
the resort called Geurk Son, or the Heavenly 
Waters, five miles from the city on a little stream 
that meanders to the Bosphorus. In arrowy 
caiques the pleasure-seekers reach the grassy mead 
by the stream. On one side of the stream is a 

y old castle; on the other stands a picturesque 
marble kiosk of the Sultan. A little village nestles 
under the hill by the river, and the storks from 
their nest on the mossy-tiled roofs fill the noonday 
air with their dreamy chattering. The little plain 
is ample for many parties of idlers to assemble 
there without interfering with each other. In that 
noble park, where nature and time have done every- 
thing, and all appearance of artificiality or con- 
ventionalism is absent, myriads throng from year 
to year, and find enjoyment and health, living the 
poetry of which poets sing. 

In the same way at Smyrna, easy and abundant 
opportunities are provided for those who seek in the 
presence of nature to lay aside for a while the 
cares of life. There are no large and costly parks 
like those found in European and American cities. 
But the port is lined with resorts actually built out 
over the water in many cases, and on the banks of 
the river Males, which skirts the city, one may 
easily pass a delightful afternoon merely by paying 
a few paras for a seat or an occasional thimbleful 
of aromatic coffee. The stream is lined with ole- 
anders, and the vast, solemn cypress groves near at 
hand add a weird impressiveness to the scene. 
Bands of strolling musicians, and occasionally a 
grinning monkey or dancing bear, aid to entertain 
an audience that is in the mood to be easily pleased. 

Another feature of out-of-door life in the East is 
found in the frequent pilgrimages to the shrine of 
some saint in the neighborhood on the saint’s anni- 
versary. These occasions are fostered by the East- 
ern Church, as I have sometimes thought, for the 
purpose of giving variety to the monotony of life 
and diverting the common people from too steady 
contemplation of itsdreary side. Be this as it may, 
there is no doubt that, aside from their religious 
aspect, with which we have nothing to do here, 
these holy festive days are conducive to the happi- 
ness of a people who are imbued with a strong love 
for country life. A fact which is worth noting in 
this connection is the comparatively inexpensive 
way in which the Oriental enjoys these simple pleas- 
ures. Another fact that speaks loudly in favor of 
out-of-door recreation as followed in the East is the 
orderliness of the people. They are supposed by 

_some to be rude, rough, and riotous, and ¢he admin- 
istration of law is known to be lax, capricious, and 
corrupt. And yet such is the soothing character of 
nature’s influence that I am quite sure one sees 
but little, if any, more insubordination or un- 
seemly conduct among Orientals amid these scenes 
of their out-of-door life than among our people in 
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America on similar occasions. Another point to 
consider is the absolute thoroughness with which the 
Oriental takes his recreation. There is no restless- 
ness in his manner, no overactivity, no anxiety, no 
hurry to rush for a train or fly back to his office. 
But while he is resting he does so with all his might ; 
for the time being he thinks of naught else. The 
key of his shop is in his pocket, and the cares of 
business are locked up in the shop. It will be time 
enough to worry when he returns. The man or 
woman who proceeds in this spirit to enjoy the 
charms of out-of-door life is thoroughly benefited 
in soul and body, and is less likely to te & pessimist 
or a cynic. 


“THE WALKING DELEGATE.” 
By Henry H. Moore. 


AN’S early ancestors, according to the “new 
zodlogy,”’ having been arboreal in their habits, 
he is not by instinct a pedestrian. Millenniums of 
habit, however, have enabled him to move over the 
earth upon his hind legs and in an upright position 
with considerable certainty and expedition, if not 
with the airy grace and indifference to gravitation 
which distinguish the tree-flights of his poor rela- 
tion the chimpanzee. But that we are not yet com- 
pletely adapted to our new environment is shown 
by the willingness of the average citizen to use any 
means of locomotion rather than his legs. “Tis 
poverty alone, usually, that acquaints a man with 
the joys of walking. People ride because they can, 
avd walk because they must. But, happily, the 
number is steadily increasing of those who find that 
there is only a step between walking because we 
must and walking because we like it. It needs only 
an understanding of the pleasures and benefits to 
be derived from pedestrianism rationally pursued 
to make it appreciated. 

People whose work keeps them indoors during a 
large part of the year hardly require to be assured 
that they need all the outdoor air and exercise they 
ean get during the few weeks usually allotted to a 
summer vacation. As the Sage of Walden puts it, 
in his original way, “ With liberty and pleasant 
weather, the simplest occupation, any unquestioned 
country mode of life which detains us in the open 
air, is alluring. The man who picks peas steadily 
is more than respectable, he is envied by his shop- 
worn neighbor. We are as happy as the birds 
when our good genius permits us to pursue any out- 
door work without a sense of dissipation.” The 
trouble is, the vacationist usually tries to get too 
much of the country during his brief outing. He 
must have a trip that takes in half a continent be- 
fore he can feel fully “rested.” This craze for “ get- 
ting over the ground ” is what wrecks many a walk- 
ing trip. A man who is engaged in sedentary em- 
ployment in the city should not attempt to walk 
twenty-five or thirty miles a day during a short 
vacation—though even this is better than to spend 
the same time, if one is hearty and well, in a 
fashionable hotel at a “summer resort.” A year 
or two ago, when, inthe early forenoon of a summer 
day, the writer and a friend were leisurely making 
their way up the slopes of Whiteface Mountain in 
the Adirondacks, they met a young man plunging 
along down the mountain (followed at some distance 
by his panting guide), who, they learned, had begun 
the climb at five o’clock, had stayed five minutes on 
the summit, and then started down again, bent on 
“breaking the record.” Too many pedestrians 
contract this foolish fever of “‘ speeding it.” ‘They 
would far better simplify their plans, walk fewer 
miles, take time to see what is worth seeing, and 
leave the hard work to the professionals of the tan- 
bark path. Furthermore, mountain-climbing is 
up-hill work at best, and it is not worth while to go 
out 6f the way to climb every mountain in a range. 
There are usually one or two peaks in a locality 
that will furnish a good view of the region, and it 
is better to take your time in studying the scenery 
from these peaks than to make it your boast that 
you have “seen all that’s worth seeing—and more.” 
Don’t be afraid to make a small daily average in 
your walking. Ten or fifteen miles is better than 
twenty or twenty-five. But then distances in the 
country, over a new road, amid inspiring scenery 
and in the fresh air, seem to diminish surprisingly. 
Cultivate an easy walk, the leg swinging along with- 
out effort, pendulum-fashion, head up and shoulders 
back, and you'll be surprised at the way the miles 
slip past. A two hours’ stop fordinner—which, by 
the way, should be as good a one as ean be pro- 
cured, simply as a matter of economy—will add 
wonderfully to the success of the trip. 

Companionship is next in importance to modera. 
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tion in the distance to be traversed in making an 
enjoyable walk. True, Bayard Taylor and Lee 
Meriwether, both famous tramps, thought it well to 
walk alone ; but they seemed always glad to join any 
one whom they met who happened to be going their 
way. That is the secret of it; your companion 
must be “going your way.” That is, you must 
find some one who is congenial and good-natured, 
and who will go your way without quarreling about 
it. A pleasure shared is doubled never more surely 
than in waiking through a new country. No soli- 
tude needs so much the friend to whom one can say, 
“ How sweet is solitude!” as that of the mountain 
top. An inspiring view demands the presence of a 
sympathetic friend to whom we can appeal for re- 
assurance as to our impression that “this is really 
the finest view yet!” Then, too, the philosophical 
pedestrian will expect one or two rainy days, and 
companionship in misery is the sweetest of allevia- 
tions. As to the best time for starting on a trip in 
order to have a minimum of rain, there seem no 
reliable data. July is perhaps safer than August 
in New York and New England; although some of 
the finest views I have ever enjoyed have been 
obtained in the White Mountains in early August. 
Almost as disagreeable as, and more exasperating 
than, the rainy weather, however, is the impenetra- 
ble haze which is apt to settle on the hills in mid- 
summer, and which makes a trip in either June or 
September more satisfactory than in the dog days. 
Walking will also prove more exhilarating during 
these months than during the hot weather of mid- 
summer. However, one seldom has to complain of 
the heat in the higher altitudes to which the pedes- 
trian naturally gravitates—or rather levitates, shall 
I say? The walker should go lightly equipped, but 
let him not reduce his baggage by leaving out heavy 
underelothing, which he will be almost sure to need. 
Otherwise, the lighter the baggage train the better. 
A gauze rubber coat, a field-glass, a folding-cup, 
two or, three pairs of medium-weight woolen socks, 
and a change of underclothing are indispensables, 
to which may be added a flask of brandy for defense 
against snakes, and a stout stick forthedogs. The 
stick will prove a help in climbing, too, unless the 
user is afraid of being unnerved by the glance of 
scorn with which it may be regarded by the “ pro- 
fessional”’ mountain climber. Easy-fitting, old but 
strong shoes should be worn. ‘The few necessary 
impedimenta of pedestrianism may be carried in a 
bag slung over the shoulder by a strap wider than 
is usually sold with the bag, and with such a strap 
the luggage will not be an annoyance. The writer 
has spent several vacations, of two or three weeks 
each, in the White Mountains, the Berkshire Hills, 
the Green Mountains, the Adirondacks, in this way, 
at a cost (including railroad fare from New York 
to the base of operations) not exceeding $3 per day 
each for a party of two or three, has enjoyed him- 
self thoroughly, gained valuable experience, and 
brought back memories that have sweetened his work 
during the rest of the year. He can heartily rec- 
ommend this way of spending an outing to active 
young men who are in earnest in their pursuit of 
healthy and rational recreation, who are fond of 
nature, and who are willing to put up with ocea- 
sional inconvenience in order to see something of 
the land they live in. 


A VICTIM OF THOREAU. 


By Dr. CHAarRteEs C. ABBOTT. 


\W HO ventures to say that length of years bringeth 
wisdom? And yet who has ever met an octo- 
genarian whom he did not look upon as wise? One 
hears so much about gaining wisdom through ex- 
perience that it seems impossible not to hold him as 
very knowing who has reached fourscore years. It 
is very proper to look up to our elders, but it does 
not follow that the only course to pursue is that 
pointed out by them. May it not seem ungracious 
to say so, but there are many aged men living who 


‘cannot be accounted wise. Even in those things 


pertaining peculiarly to their own sphere they are 
lacking. I met a curious character lately; an old 
man who professed to be a victim of Thoreau. 

The day was fitting for such a meeting. Although 
in March, there was a wealth of summer sunshine, 
an abundance of green grass, of singing birds, of 
piping frogs, and, here and there, scattered dande- 
lions and violets. The day teemed with life, and 
yet mankind was not astir. No farmer was plow- 
ing, and the highway was deserted. This added 
zest to my stroll, for such solitude gives one the feel- 
ing of a world to himself. I walked a mile or more 


alone, and then, where the road turned that a brook 
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and noble elm might remain as nature placed them, 
I met an old man. He was sitting at the foot of 
the tree, and gazing steadily at the rippling waters 
before him. It was a pretty picture, and I stopped 
to study it. Then, with a woman’s curiosity, I 
ventured to speak. To have merely said “ good- 
morning ” and passed on would not have sufficed. 
Strangely enough, I was disposed to talk. Although 
the question was absurd, “ Fishing ?’’ I asked. 

“No; frogging, after a fashion,” he replied, with 
an assuring smile. 

Then I drew nearer, and, resting against the tree, 
waited for an explanation of his ambiguous remark. 

“ T have been sitting here for hours watching that 
frog,” and he pointed to one squatted upon a stone 
immediately before him. “ It takes the world easy, 
it seems to me, and as this same world provides its 
wants, why should not I do the same—sit still 
and let the world supply me?” 

I thought I had met with some wanderer from 
the poorhouse, or the grandfather of some one of 
my neighbors ; but instead here was a new phase of 
humanity, a mild type of philosophical tramp. 

* Do you live near by ?” I asked, ignoring his 
remarks. 

“ My home, if you can call it so, is the range of 
my rambling; but why are you curious about me ? 
Such a corner as this ought to be no man’s land, 
except his who rests for a time here, on his way to 
no-where.”’ 

«I’m sure I have no claim to your cozy seat, and 
am only too glad to have met you. You are a 
stranger about here, I take it,’’ I remarked, without 
any definite reason for speaking at all. 

“ Yes, I am,” and, turning toward me, he said, in 
most inviting tones, “and yet not altogether. I was 
here sixty years ago, and sat under this same tree, 
and again thirty-five years ago, when I read a book 
that turned my head, and I’ve been wondering 
where the mistake was ever since.”’ 

I was thoroughly interested in the old man now, 
and could scarcely wait until he had finished speak- 
ing to ask what book had so marred his fortunes. 

Thoreau’s ‘ Walden,’ ” he replied; “ there are 
pages of it I can repeat, and often do 30, wondering 
all the time where's the hitch in his philosophy. 
Did you ever read the book?” he asked abruptly, 
eying me closely as he \ ut the question. 

“| have, several times,” [ replied. 

“ And what do you think of it?” he asked. 

“All that I understand I like extremely ; the 
rest I let go unheeded,” I told him. 

“It’s all easy enough to understand, but what 
puzzles me is why his philosophy won’t work. I 
have been trying it, aud the contemplation and 
study of nature and all that came easy enough, but 
I could not get bread from my bean field.” 

* Did you plant one ?’ I asked. 

“No, but I helped myself to others’ beans, here 
a little and there a little, but never in a whole 
neighborhood could I gather enough to trade for 
bread enough.” 

“ Was that Thoreau’s plan ?” I asked. 

* Not exactly, but mine had the advantage of 
allowing more time for study and contemplation. 
Still, it didn’t work. His philosophy is at fault, and 
mine, which is an improvement, has never worked ; 
and yet why I do not see ;” and here the old man 
thrust his cane at the frog before him, sending it 
spinning into the brook. 

“ May I ask who you are and where you come 
from?’ I asked, with some impatience, for the old 
fellow thoroughly puzzled me. 

* Not who I am,” he replied, “nor where from ; 
but I will venture this far with you, stranger, to tell 
you how I live. Nine months in the year I'm like 
the frog I stirred up just now. I squat where it 
suits me, and stick until some fellow-creature comes 
along with a cane and sends me afloat to squat on 
the nearest flat stone I come to. ‘There's that frog 
a yard or two fuither down the brook, and there 
he'll stick unti! furced to get up, I suppose; and so 
it's been with me. I've never found a seat that the 
world did not furce me to quit; and I've never 
been able to see why I am not one of the world as 
well as the crowd that jostles me.”’ 

“ How do you expect to get food and clothing if 
you sit still all day ?’ 

“I can get them as easily as did the savages from 
whom we all came; but there, too, at every turn 
I'm headed off. Some one claims the wild berries I 
gather, as if God labeled them, ‘ These berries grew 
for John,’ and so James must not touch them—not 
even if John is disposed to let them rot. And if I 


make cloth out of birch bark and am suited, why not ? 
But if I do, I am landed in the madhouse.”’ 
“I cannot see why you blame your illluck on 
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Thoreau ; the fact is, you’ve been too lazy to work.” 

“You simply talk like all the rest,” he replied, 
with no trace of ill-humor. “I have had only my- 
self to consult, and tried the Walden plan, with im- 
provements, and the result was, as you see, a failure. 
I was told I must do as the world was doing; must 
drift with the human tide, or strand and rot. The 
world was right, and yet is not right. Should there 
not be a little more personal liberty? Why cannot 
a man break away from this tyranny of established 
custom? Of course it is useless to try, but then 
comes up the old question, where’s the hitch in in- 
dependent philosophy, as I call it ?” 

“Tt lies in the fact, perhaps, that man is a social 
and gregarious animal, and in communities the 
good of all must be considered, as well as the com- 
fort of one’s self. Life is a game of give and take. 
Give your energy to the community, and take what 
pay you can.” 

* And if the world, young man,” he remarked 
quietly, as he stood up, “ has elbow-room to spare, 
as it has, for would-be hermits and contemplative 
ramblers, why should they be molested? [I tried 
Thoreau’s plan, as I understood it, and liked it ; but 
every man I meet has some harsh criticism. And 
one thing more before I go; here’s my summing 
up of the whole matter: there’s a screw loose some- 
where in the world’s ways, when a man, without 
detriment to his fellows, cannot do as he pleases. 
If I prefer the sky to any other roof, I am held a 
nuisance. Why is it?” 

And the old man, slinging a small bundle over 
his shoulder, walked down the road, leaving me to 
wonder who he was. Truly there is an endless 
series of strange human freaks, yet none so odd in 
my experience as this self-styled victim of Thoreau. 
Who would not walk in the country, to see such 
strange men ? 


OUT-OF-DIOR LITERATURE. 


b feo is not, perhaps, the best possible title for the 

given class of books, inasmuch as it includes, 
inferentially, travels, and even some works of fiction, 
which, of course, travels never are. By out-of door 
literature we mean such books as have primarily 
for their object the inculeation of a love for nature 
and a desire to see what goes on about us in this 
world which has naught to do with maokind, and 
would happen just the same if man did not exist. 
This is a desirable curiosity, and, properly gratified, 
affords not only a wealth of pleasure, but is likely 
to take down our pride somewhat, which is unfail- 
ingly beneficial. 

Books of the class referred to may, in England, 
be said to date from the Rev. Gilbert White's 
“Natural History of Selborne.” It is only neces- 
sary to give the title. Its history is well known. 
Following this is an anonymous “Journal of a Nat- 
uralist,” that never became so well known, although 
it passed through several editions, the last bearing 
date of 1830. It has not the peculiar charm of 
White's *“ Selborne,”’ but does not lack merit. 

In the next two decades not much of this charac- 
ter of literature appears, except St. John’s classical 
“Wild Sports in the Highlands ;” but this may not 
be thought as properly belonging here. True, it is 
a somewhat bloody book, but the descriptions of 
wild Scotland are thoroughly delightful. Odat-of- 
door books became prominent again in England in 
1878 by the publication of Richard Jefferies’s 
‘Gamekeeper at Home,” followed by the other 
books named in the list below. These books of 
Jefferies are all beyond criticism. 

Other English out-of-door books that really merit 
a place on the shelves with those named below are 
“Nature’s By-Paths,”’ by J. E. Taylor, the genial ed- 
itor of ** Science Gossip ;” “ ‘Tales of the Birds” and 
‘‘A Year with the Birds,” by W. Warde Fowler ; 
* Bird Life in England,” by Edwin Lester Arnold, 
whose Sammer Holiday in Scandinavia” all 
should read. A dainty book is “ Fresh Fields and 
Pastures New,” by the Amateur Angler, who, 
were he just to the world, would give us many 
more such volumes. 

In literature of this character Thoreau struck the 
keynote in this country, although Miss Cooper's 
‘Rural Hours” antedates Thoreau’s earliest vol- 
ume. While there is much in them that applies to 
anywhere else rather than to nature as it is, Tho- 
reau’s works should be read as a whole. Somewhat 
later than the earliest books by Thoreau are those 
of John Burroughs; and the American who fails to 
read them carefully makes a sad blunder. 

Other workers in literature of this character that 
have come before the public within the past decade 
are Herbert M. Sylvester, Bradford Torrey, Miss 
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Edith Thomas, Horace Lunt, Charles G. Whiting, 
Maurice Thompson, and Dr. C. C. Abbott. This 
list is made for the purpose of aiding readers who 
desire acquaintance with out-of-door books. The 
books are arranged under the names of publishers 
as a matter of convenience. The books of travel 
included in the list are such as deal especially with 
nature. 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., BOSTON. 
Bailey, L H. Talks Afield About Plants. 31. 
Bamford, Mary E. Up and Down the Brooks. 75 
cents. 
Barrows, S. J. and I.C. The Shaybacks in Camp. $1. 
Burroughs, John. Wake-Robin; Winter Sunshine ; 
Birds and Poets ;*Locust and Wild Honey ; Pepac- 
ton ; Fresh Fields ; Signs and Seasons ; Birds and 
Bees. $1.25 each. 
Lowell, James Russell. My Garden Acquaintance ; A 
Good Word for Winter ; A Moosehead Journal. 


75 cents. 

Merriam, Florence A. Birds through an Opera-Glass. 
75 cents. 

Miller, Olive Thorne. Bird-Ways ; In Nesting-Time. 
$1.25 each. 


Sylvester, Herbert M. Homestead Highways ; Prose 
Pastorals. $1.50. 

Thomas, Edith. The Round Year. $1.50. 

Thoreau, Heury D. Walden ; Week on the Concord 
and the Merrimack Rivers ; Excursions in Field 
and Forest ; Maine Woods ; Cape Cod; Early 
Spring in Massachusetts; Summer; Winter. 
$1.50 each. 

Torrey, Bradford. Birds in the Bush ; A Rambler’s 
Lease. $1 25 each. 

Warner, Charles Dudley. My Summer in a Garden. 
$1.50. 

Whiting, Charles G. The Saunterer. $1.50. 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, BOSTON. 

Boyle, Mrs. E. V. Days aud Hours ina Garden. $2. 

Hamerton, Philip G. Round My House, $2; The 
Sylvan Year, $5.50 ; The Unknown River, $6; 
Chapters on Animals, $2 ; Landscape, $2 ; Sum- 
mer Voyage, $2.50. 

Jackson, Helen Hunt. Glimpses of Three Coasts, 
$1.50 ; Bits of Travel, $1.25. 

Jefferies, Richard. Wild Life in a Southern County, 
75 cents. The Gamekeeper at Home; The 
Amateur Poacher ; Round About a Great Estate. 
$1.50 each. 

Knight, F. A. By Leafy Ways ; Idylls of the Fields. 
$1 50 each. 

Wood, Rev. J.G. Nature’s Teachings. 

CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK. 

Champlin, John Denison, Jr. Chronicle of the Coach. 
$1.25. 

Gould, J. M. Howto Camp Out. 75 cents. 

Grohman, W. A. D. Camps in the Rockies. $1.25. 

Hornaday, W. T. Two Years in the Jungle. $3. 

Mitchell, Donald G. (Ik Marvel). My Farm of Edge- 
wood. $1.25. 

Richardson, James. Wonders of the Yellowstone. 
$1.50. 

D. APPLETON & CO., NEW YORK. 

Abbott, Dr. Charles C. Days Out-of-Doors ; Natural- 
ist’s Rambles About Home. $1.50 each. 

Dyer, T. F. Thistelton: The Folk-lore of Plants. 
$1 50. 

Ellwanger, George H. The Garden’s Story. $1.25. 

Taylor, Dr. J. E. The Playtime Naturalist. $1.50. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK. 
Biart, Lucien. Adventures of a Young Naturalist. 


$1.75. 
Black, William. Strange Adventures of a Llonse- 
Boat. 50 cents. 


Curtis, George William. Lotus-Eating. $1.50. 

Darwin, Charles. Voyage of a Naturalist. $2. 

Drake, Samuel Adams. Heart of the White Mount- 
ains, $3 ; Nooks and Corners of the New England 
Coast, 33.50. 

Gibson, W. Hamilton. Highways and Byways, $7.50 ; 
Pastoral Days, $7.50 ; Happy Hunting-Grounds, 
$7.50 ; Camp Life in the Woods, $1. 

Meriwether, Lee. A Tramp Trip. $1.25. 

Nordhoff, Charles. Cape Cod and All Along Shore. 
$1.50. 

Prime, Rev. S. I. Under the Trees. $2. 

Prime, William C. I Goa-Fishing. $1.50. 

Treat, Mrs. Mary. Home Studies in Nature. 90 
cents. 

Wood, J. G. Homes Without Hands, 34.50; Man . 
and Beast, 31.50. 
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LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., NEW YORK. 


A. K. H. B. Recreations of a Country Parson; Au- 
tumn Holidays of a Country Parson ; Seaside 
Musings. $1.25 each. 

Allen, Grant, and others. Nature’s Studies. 32. 

Besant, Walter. The Eulogy of Richard Jefferies. 32. 

Jefferies, Richard. Field and Hedgerow. $1.75. 

Wood, Rev. J. G. Homes Without Hands, 33.50 ; 
Out of Doors, 31.75; Homes Underground, 
$1.25 ; Strange Dwellings, $1.75; Insects at 
Home, 33.50 ; Insects Abroad, 33.50. 

Wolff, H W. Rambles in the Black Forest. 

ESTES & LAURIAT, BOSTON, 

Flagg, Wilson. Year with Birds; Year Among the 
Trees ; Haleyon Days. $1.50 each. 

King, T. Starr. The White Hills. $2.50. 

FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT, NEW YORK, 
MeCook, Henry C., D.D. Tenants of an Old Farm. 
$1.50. 

Van Dyke, T.S. 

Gun in California. 


$2.50. 


Southern California ; Rifle, Rod, and 
$1.50 each. 
LITTLE, BROWN & CO., BOSTON, 


Walton, Izaak. The Complete Angler (lutroduction 
by James Russell Lowell). $10. 


THE D. LOTHROP COMPANY, BOSTON. 


Holder, C. F. A Strange Company. $1.25. 

Lunt, Horace. Across Lots. $1.25. 

Oswald, Felix L. Nights and Days in the Tropics. 
$1.75. 

Sydney, Margaret. 
Byways. $3. 

Gage, W.L. A Leisurely Journey. $1. 

Treat, Mary. My Garden Pets. 75 cents. 

Bamford, Mary E. My Land aud Water Friends ; 
Look-about Club. $1.25 each. 


MACMILLAN & CO. 
Strange Adventures of a Phaeton. 


Old Concord : Her Highways and 


Black, William. 


$1.25. 

Hamerton, P.G. Paiuter’s Camp in the Highlands. 
$1.75. 

Tristram, W.O. Coaching Days and Coaching Ways. 
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White, Gilbert. Natural History of Se)borne. 32. 
CASSELL & CO., NEW YORK. 


Boulger,G.S. Familiar Trees. 35. 
Gage, Selina. World of Wonders. $4. 
G. P. PUTNAM S SONS, NEW YORK 
Audubon, J. J. Life and Journals. $2. 
Herrick, Mrs. S. B. Wonders of Plant Life. $1.50. 
Pool, Maria L. Vacation ina Buggy. 75 cents. 
Howe, Walter (Editor). The Garden, as Considered 
by Certain Polite Writers. $1. 

Hubert, P.G., Jr. Liberty and a Living. $1. 

THE CENTURY COMPANY, NEW YORK. 


Roosevelt, Theodore. Ranch Life and the Hunting 
Trail. 5. 
Sport with Rod and Gun. 36. 


THE CONFERENCE OF CHARITIES AND 
CORRECTION. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 


EVER has a more cordial welcome been ex- 
tended to the National Conference of Charities 

and Correction, nor a more hearty greeting welcomed 
it, than were accorded by the city of Baltimore. An 
i.defatigable local committee smoothed the way so 
completely that the wheels ran with no friction, 
and from first to last the meeting was a success, so 
far as organization was concerned. The Confer- 
ence lasted from Wednesday night, May 14, to 
Wednesday night,May 21, inclusive—fifteen sessions 
in all, besides numerous sectional meetings during 
the week, and several extra meetings in the churches 
on Sunday. More than four hundred delegates 
were in constant attendance, representing twenty- 
seven States, besides two gentlemen from England— 
Mr. William Grey, of the Charity Organization 
Society, London, and Mr. John McGilchrist, of 
Stoke Reform School. It was a pleasant meeting of 
the clans, for most of the old leaders were there, their 
snowy heads and benevolent faces the most notice- 
able in the gatherings, with a following of younger 
men and women earnest and active. From Washing- 
ton, among others, came Miss Clara Barton, Dr. W. 
T. Harris, and Colonel Carroll D. Wright, in them- 
selves representing the trio of charity, education, 
and labor. The South was weak in representation, 


but it made up in warmth and enthusiasm. One 
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delightfully sincere and simple-minded Methodist 
minister from North Carolina said that, poor as he 
was, he would not have missed it for a hundred 
dollars in money. Next to Maryland, New York 
sent the greatest number, with Massachusetts 
close at her heels, and Pennsylvania following 
not far behind. It goes without saying that, in 
th: quality of the men and women assembled, if 
not in the numbers, the various States might be 
well satisfied. As to the credit due such States as 
sent speakers and writers, one may say, if such an 
allusion is becoming to the complexion of The 
Christian Union, that ‘* honors were easy.”’ Illinois 
lent Mr. F. H. Wines, whose admirable paper on 
‘State Boards of Charities” won a ready consent 
from the Conference to distribute five thousand 
copies of the same ; New York was gracious enough 
to lend Mrs. Josephine Shaw Lowell, whose won- 
derfully clear paper on ‘Outdoor Poor Relief,”’ 
made the more attractive by the delightful voice 
and delivery, was also ordered to be printed by the 
thousand; Maryland, by the person of Dr. Richard 
Zundry, offered a full and valuable paper on “ In- 
sanity ;” and Indiana, with reckless profusion, sent 
a whole colony of able speakers and writers, one of 
whose chief merits was that they all spoke so they 
could be heard. They received the righiful reward 
of their earnest enthusiasm and genuine ability in 
the promise of the Conference to hold its next ses- 
sion in Indianapolis, with Osear C. McCalloch as 
president. 

A glance at the programme shows that new sub- 
jects were found, as every year, to engage serious 
attention. The Committee on Charity Organization, 
for instance, instead of confining itself to precept 
and theory, devoted an entire evening to showing 
how its well-established principles work when tested 
by emergencies. Mr. L.S. Emery, of Washington, 
read first a full paper on the Johnstown disaster, 
where he was on duty as agent for giving relief. 
He was followed by a Catholic priest, and by Miss 
Clara Barton, with descriptions of the work done 
there among the ruins. Miss Hannah M. Todd, 
Seeretary of the Associated Charities of Lynn, 
Mass , read an extremely interesting paper on the 
methods of relief after the disastrous fire which 
laid twenty-five acres of Lynn in ashes. Before 
the fires were extinguished vigorous and well- 
organized efforts by the Associated Charities had 
provided shelter and food for the hundreds of fam- 
ilies made homeless that November day. The 
results were surprising. This method was far in 
advance of those usually employed in such emer- 
gencies. It was six days after the fire before the 
citizens’ relief committee got to work, and then, 
instead of adopting ways of its own, it simply carried 
out those organized by the Associated Charities. 
Fifteen hundred applications for relief were made, 
and $70,000 raised. The whole sum was not used, 
but whatever was expended was wisely and care- 
fully spent, and the results do not yet show any 
demoralizing effects. 

Mr. W. T. Rolph, of Louisville, Ky., read an 
equally interesting paper on the great tornado that 
swept through Louisville recently. There again the 
scientific methcds of the Associated Charities were 
employed, the city declining all outside help. The 
committee rebuilt 310 homes at an expense of 
over $71,000, paid all funeral expenses of those 
who could not afford to pay for burial of their own 
dead, bought furniture, and settled a permanent fund 
on those families who lost the wage-earners. A total 
of $155,755 was received for this work, $15,547 of 
which came from voluntary subscriptions outside 
the State. Over sixteen thousand dollars, which 
was larger than the sum received from outside 
sources, was expended by Louisville for sufferers 
outside her borders. All the work was done in a 
systematic and painstaking way, and the entire cost 
of the distribution of the fund was less than one 
per cent. of the amount of the subscription. “ The 
result,” said Mr. Rolph, “is before you. No relief 
from other municipalities, no relief from the public 
treasury; every dollar from her generous people 
and individual friends; and to-day the fair City of 
the Falls stands erect among her noble sisters, self- 
respecting, self-reliant; her business houses, her 
homes, and her churches rebuilt or in rapid course 
of restoration, her dead buried by a generous public, 
those bereft of the wage-earners provided for, her 
poor housed and clothed ; and not only so, she has 
gone farther, and taken under her care the many 
unfortunates living in the outlying districts and 
extended to them the same relief afforded her own 
pople.” 

For the first time in the history of this Confer- 
ence the Knights of Labor were heard. Mr. J. G. 
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Schonfarber read a paper on “Charity from a 
Knights of Labor Standpoint.” He believed that 
if the second and fourth planks of their platform, 
those relating to the land question and the posses- 
sion of railroads, telegraphs, and telephones, were 
universally adopted, the causes of poverty would 
be removed. The paper was not discussed. 

Another subject which was fully dealt with for 
the first time in these gatherings was training- 
schools for nurses. Several papers on this subject 
were read by Dr. Anna M. Fullerton, of Philadel- 
phia, Dr. Charlotte B. Brown, of San Francisco, 
Dr. E Cowles, of Somerville, Mass., and Miss J. A. 
Hampton, Superintendent of the Training-School 
for Nur-es at the Johns Hopkins Hospital. These 
were of unusual value, and will be printed in a tract 
together. The magnificent Johns Hopkins Hospi- 
tal has a fine training-school, with a most attractive- 
looking set of young women studying. They live to- 
gether in a home which is part of the hospital. The 
delights of this home may be imagined when it is 
known that the building and furnishing cost $100, 
000 ; there are sunny parlors, a library, a piano, 
tennis courts and gardens outside, and all in exquisite 
taste. 

The Conference sermon was preached by Arch- 
deacon Alexander Mackay-Smith, of New York, 
who made an earnest plea for personal sympathy 
in all charitable work. 

The converse with one another is one of the 
charms to the members of the Conference. The 
greater this pleasure the keener the pang at parting, 
and this year there was an added element of pathos 
from the illness of the venerable President, Dr. 
A. G. Byers, of Ohio. In his closing address the 
last night he bade his friends good-by, saying it 
was not probable that he should ever meet with 
them again, but whether he did or not, he said, “ it 
is well.” 

Cardinal Gibbons, in all the glory of his crimson 
robes, was the most striking figure on the platform 
at the last session. His address was liberal and 
sympathetic in tone. We give the more striking 
passages : 

“ There is enormous wealth in this country ; there is 
great poverty; but there is more charity. Where 
wealth and poverty abound, thanks be to God, charity 
superabounds. What better evidence can we have of 
the spirit of benevolence that pervades the land than 
the spectacle which presents itself before us to-night-— 
of so many members assembled together, coming from 
various and distant parts of the country, and remaining 
in our city for several days, with great inconvenience 
to themselves and at a personal sacrifice, for the sole 
purpose of devising the best means for improving the 
physical and moral condition of their fellow-beings ? 
And yet an assembly like this does not excite any great 
surprise, nor dves it evoke any enthusiastic admiration, 
because the world has grown used to such assemblies. 
But it is only by contrasting our Christian civilization 
with the pagan civilization which preceded it that we 
will fully appreciate the blessings and sublime attitude 
of a meeting like this. 

“ The great question which confronts you, ladies and 
gentlemen, is this : How are you to subserve the inter- 
ests of the poor and suffering ? Three methods are 
proposed. First, by promiscuous almsgiving. But this 
method is open to the objection that it can relieve only 
a limited number, and that the benefactors are liable 
to be imposed upon. The second method is by relegat- 
ing the poor and distressed to State and National insti- 
tutions. But this would be converting the State and 
Nation into paternal governments, and experience has 
shown that paternal governments are not the most de- 
sirable. They hamper individual efforts. ‘The third 
method is attained when a number of men and women, 
animated by a spirit of zeal and charity for their fellow- 
beings, voluntarily band themselves together for the 
purpose of relieving the distressed. This is the best of 
all methods, and it is yours. It combines all that is 
good in the other methods. Your heart is in your work. 

“ You do not say, with Cain of old, ‘Am | my brother’s 
keeper?’ What would have become of you and me, 
what would have become of society, if Christ, the Lord, 
had said, Am I my brother’s keeper? Yes, we are 
and ought to be our brother’s keeper. No matter how 
limited our means, how circumscribed our influence, 
every one of us has a mission and can do good in our 
day and generation. We should take an active, per- 
sonal interest in our neighbor’s welfare. And never do 
we approach nearer to God than when we help his poor. 
Never are we more like our heavenly Father than 
when we cause the sunshine of joy to wUlumine faces 
that are darkened by sorrow. Never are we nearer the 
Divinity than when we make the tlowers of consolation 
to spring up in souls that are barren and desolate. 
Says the Apostle : ‘ Religion, pure and undefiled, before 
God the Father, is this—to visit the fatherless and 
widows in their tribulations and to keep themselves un- 
spotted from this world.’” 


The next Conference will probably be held in 
May next in Indianapolis, and already the promise 
is abundant of a great meeting. I. C. B. 


Revicious News. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN GENERAL 
ASSEMBLY. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. | 


N° Board of the Church has a more eloquent or 

effective advocate in its Secretary than has the 
Board of Ministerial Relief in the Rev. W. C. 
Cattell, D.D., the former President of Lafayette 
College. During the past year the Board has 
been governed by the wise action of the last 
Assembly which provided that “ every honorably 
retired minister over seventy years of age who 
is in need, and who has served the Church as a mis- 
sionary of the Home or Foreign Board, or as a 
pastor or stated supply, for a period in the aggre- 
gate not less than thirty years, shall be entitled by 
such service to draw from the Board an annual 
sum for his support without the necessity of being 
annually recommended therefor by the Presbytery.”’ 
Mr. William E. Dodge, of New York, sprang to the 
platform at the conclusion of Dr. Cattell’s statement 
of the needs of his Board, and said just the words 
that were needed to the lay delegates, showing 
them how delicate a matter it was for the clergy to 
present the needs of the Board, and the duty the 
elders owed to their pastors and the church in taking 
upon themselves the support of the Board. 

The Board for Freedmen, which was under fire 
in last year’s Assembly, this year makes a most 
encouraging report. ‘I'wenty-five years ago the 
Presbyterian Church was not represented in the 
South in work for the negro. ‘To-day this Board 
has 245 churches, 78 schools, 117 colored preach- 
ers, and 133 teachers. During the past year the 
Board has received $176,325—a gain of over 
forty-one thousand dollars over the previous year. 
The freedmen have given $30,464 toward the sup- 
port of their own churches. .Industrial training 1s 
being made a special feature. 

The Board of Home Missions, which last year 
received $832,647, this year received only $831,170, 
and came before the Assembly reporting a debt of 
$80,000. Notwithstanding this, both the secretaries 
and the friends of the Board are optimistic enough 
to believe that the Church will remove this debt 
during the coming year, and also raise $900,000, 
the sum recommended by the formal vote of the 
Assembly as the goal to which the Church must run 
during the coming year. Great as is the impor- 
tance of Home Missions, the startling fact is that 
twenty-eight per cent. of the Presbyterian churches 
made no contribution to the Board last year, and 
the worst of it is that the delinquent churches are 
not the weak, struggling, frontier churches, but the 
strong, wealthy, established churches of the East 
and interior. The rousing mass-meeting held on 
Tuesday evening stirred the delegates to an appre- 
ciation of the needs of the Board as no formal sta- 
tistical report could do. 

The foreign mission work of the Church has 
been greatly prospered during the past year, but 
for some unexplainable reason there has been a fall- 
ing off in receipts that has brought the Foreign 
Board face to face with the words * retrenchment ” 
and “debt.” The Board this year really ends the 
year about $100,000 in debt, and this at a time 
when new fields and old are crying for laborers, and 
the laborers are ready to go, and would be sent if 
the Board had the means. Wednesday mornin 
was an impressive time in the Assembly’s delibera- 
tions. The speakers, the Rev. David J. Burrell, 
Secretary Ellinwood, the Rev. George Alexander, 
and Samuel Jessup, of Syria, told the Assembly of 
the critical situation, and what “ retrenchment ”’ 
meant if it came. Then the Assembly, with superb 
faith in the Presbyterian constituency, arose and 
said that not only must the debt of the past year be 
wiped out, but the Church must set $1,000,000 a 
standard before it for the coming year, and also 
authorized the employment of a Field Secretary for 
the Board, providing his salary for three years can 
be guaranteed. 

The statement was made by one of the speakers 
on Foreign Missions, when that subject was being 
discussed, “ that, judging from present indications, 
the time would soon come when the Boards of 
the Church would have to depend upon the legacies 
of dead men and the gifts of women and children.” 
Possibly this was hardly a fair statement, but the 
fact remains that if the women of the Church and 
the Sunday-schools had not aided so generously 
with their contributions the financial status of the 
Boards would be worse than it is. Women gave 
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$286,627 for home missions, $280,285 for foreign 
missions, and $26,117 for Freedmen last year. 
Sabbath-schools aided to the extent of $34,319 for 
home missions, $36,062 for foreign missions, and 
$31.264 for publication and Sunday-school work. 

For some years there has been discontent in the 
Church and criticism of the Board of Publication in 
Philadelphia. Last year this crystallized in an 
overture to the Assembly. The Assembly appointed 
a committee of experts—laymen in the printing and 
bookmaking business—to examine the business 
methods of the Board. This committee reported, 
early in the session, to this Assembly, and its report 
was trenchant and damaging. The differences of 
opinion between the experts and the business com- 
mittee of the Board were so marked, the feeling in 
debate was so warm, the damage to the Board by 
publicity of investigation and discussion was so 
apparent, that on Wednesday the whole matter was 
referred to another special committee endowed with 
great power, before which board officials and experts 
will appear, and through which the reforms de- 
manded may come. 


THE REVISION DEBATE AND ACTION, 


It was conceded before this Assembly began that 
the great, imperious question to be settled by it was 
that of the revision of the Confession of Faith. 
Almost everything that the Assembly has done, 
aside from the consideration of the needs of its 
numerous Boards, has had some bearing upon the 
question. Revision” and “ anti-revision”’ politics 
have been discovered by some in the most trivial 
matters; and yet the fact remains that, from the 
opening sentences of the ex-Moderator’s sermon 
down to the present time, the subject that has been 
uppermost in the minds of all in attendance has 
been, “ What of revision ?” and what effect will this 
or that report or motion have upon the speedy or 
ultimate coming of revision ? 

The subject early came before the Assembly in 
the report of the Committee on Effecting Changes 
in the Form of Government and Confession of 
Faith—a committee appointed before the revision 
agitation began, in response to a desire of the 
Church to have disputed points of constitutional 
church-law settled forever. This report called forth 
a great debate, which showed that there were radi- 
cal differences of opinion in the Church on the 
relative rights and powers of the General Assembly 
and Presbytery. These differences were so great 
that it seemed useless to extend the debate in the 
open house, and the subject was referred to the 
original committee, reinforced by seven of the 
strongest men in the Assembly. No one dared to 
hope that this committee would agree; but it did, 
and on last Thursday morning brought in a report 
which secured the unanimous support of the Assem- 
bly, and again proved the power of the Assembly 
to forget the factional lines that are supposed to 
divide it and rise to the upper levels of Christian 
forbearance and denominational patriotism. 

As a result of this remarkable action, the follow- 
ing overture will go down to the Presbyteries this 
year, and, if approved by them and enacted by the 
next Assembly, will settle forever questions that 
have long vexed the Church, and will satisfy those 
who contended for the right of the General Assem- 
bly to propose, enact, and veto legislation, while it 
will also please those who demanded that the right 
of the Presbytery to overture should ever be main- 
tained. 

Following is the overture : 


‘** 1. Shall a Chapter be added to the Form of Government 
making provision for the amendment and alteration of the 
Confession of Faith, the Larger and Shorter Catechisms, the 
Form of Government, the Book of Discipline, and the Direc- 
tory for Worship, and in the words following : 


CHAPTER XXIII.--OF AMENDMENTS, 


‘** Secrion 1. Amendments or alterations of the Form of 
Government, Book of Dise'pline, and Directory for Worship 
may be proposed by the General Assembly to the Presbyte- 
ries, but shall not be obligatory on the Church unless a 
majority of all the Presbyteries approve thereof in writ- 


ing. 

**Secrion 2. Amendments or alterations of the Confession 
of Faith, and the Larger and Shorter Catechisms, may be 
proposed to the Presbyteries by the General Assembly, but 
shall not be obligatory on the Church unless they shall be 
approved in writing by two-thirds of all the Presbyteries, 
and ag to and enacted by the next ensuing General As- 
sembly, and the written votes of the Presbyteries shall be 
returned to that Assembly. 

‘Section 3. Before any amendments or alterations of the 
Confession of Faith, or the Larger and Shorter Catechisms, 
proposed by the General Assembly, shall be transmitted t» 
the Presbyteries, the General Assembly shall appoint—to 
consider the subject —a Committee of ministers and ruling 
elders, in number not less than fifteen, of whom not more 
than two shall be from any one Synod, and the Committee 
shall report its recommendations to the General Assembly 
next ensuing, for action. 

“Section 4. No alteration of the provisions contained in 
this Chapter for amending or altering the Confession of Faith, 
and the er and Shorter Catechisms, or of this Fourth 
Section, shall be made, unless an overture from the General 
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be agreed to and 
enacted by the General Assembly. 

“Section 5. It shall be obligatory on the General Assem- 
bly to transmit to the Presbyteries, for approval or disap- 
proval, any overture respecting amendments or alterations 
provided for in this Chapter which shall be submitted to the 
same General Assembly by one-third of all the Presbyteries. 
In such cases the overture shall be formulated trans- 
mitted by the General Assembly receiving the same to the 
Presbyteries for their action, subject, as to all subsequent 
proceedings, to the provisions of the foregoing sections. 

“Secrion 6. Whenever it shall appear to the General 
Assembly that any proposed amendments or alterations of 
the Form of Government, Book of Discipline, and Directory 
for Worship shall have received a majority vote of all the 
Presbyteries, the General mbly s declare such 
amendments or alterations to have been adopted, and the 
same shall immediately go into effect. 

*SecTion 7. Nothing in this Chapter shall be so con- 
strued as to affect the right of two-thirds of the Presbyteries 
to propose amendments or alterations of the Confession of 
Faith and the Larger and Shorter Catechisms, or of the 
General Assembly to agree to and enact the same. 

‘** II, Shall Section six, Chapter twelve, be stricken out ?”’ 


The same morning, President Patton, in behalf 
of a Committee on Analysis of Returns on the 
Revision Overture, made a report which confirmed 
the earlier non-official statements that “ revision ” 
had carried in more than a majority, but not quite 
two-thirds, of the presbyteries. The details of the 
report are suggestive. ‘To question 1 of the over- 
ture, “‘ Do you desire revision?” 133 say “ Yes,”’ 
68 “No,” 7 declined to vote, and 5 failed to 
vote. 

To the second question, “ If so, in what respects 
and to what extent?’ eighteen presbyteries an- 
swer that they are willing to leave the answer to 
the General Assembly ; twenty-six express a desire 
for a new creed, ten wishing it to be a substitute 
for the present standards, and sixteen as a supple- 
mentary statement; fifteen desire a creed which 
will represent the consensus of doctrine in Reformed 
Churches, but will not interfere with present stand- 
ards; and one desires an authoritative interpreta- 
tion of the terms of subscription. 

Of the 133 Presbyteries voting for revision, sixty- 
four expressly state that while they want revision 
they do not want the system of doctrine in the Con- 
fession of Faith to be impaired. 

Twenty-one of the thirty-two chapters in the 
Confession have been criticised by the Presbyteries. 
One hundred and six want chapter iii. altered ; 102 
find fault with chapter x.; 63 object to chapters 
xxiv. and xxv. in their references to Roman Cath- 
olics and the Pope as “ the anti-Christ ;’ 10 find 
fault with chapters vi. and xvi.; and the other 
fifteen chapters have presbyterial- critics varying 
in number from six to one. So much for emenda- 
tions demanded. 

Now for what Presbyteries think ought to be 
added. Three desire to see a more explicit state- 
ment in the Confession on “the freedom of the 
will;” 71 want a more explicit declaration of 
the love of God to the whole world; 44 want a 
statement of the Church’s duty to evangelize the 
world; 4 desire a new chapter on the work and 
office of the Holy Spirit. 

As soon as the official return of the revision vote 
had been announced, Vice-Chancellor MacCracken, 
of the Presbytery of New York, offered a resolu- 
tion calling for the appointment of a committee on 
revision. Henry Day, of the same Presbytery, of- 
fered a similar resolution, providing for the appoint- 
ment of the committee in a different manner. Pres- 
ident Patton, leader of the anti-revisionists, gave 
notice that he would speak on the resolutions on the 
morrow. ‘This was the situation when the Assem- 
bly adjourned Thursday evening. That revision 
would come all conceded, but whether it would 
come peaceably or not was to be decided by the 
morrow, and the index to the answer would be 
found in the opening speech of President Patton, 
the anti-revisionist leader. 

Friday came, and with it a debate and scenes 
that will be historic. President Patton surprised 
and delighted all with a speech which was irenic 
and yet positive, in which he conceded the right of 
the majority to demand the speedy appointment of 
a committee which should revise. As to the man- 
ner of appointment he cared little, but as to the 
power the committee would have and the extent of 
the area in which it would move, he cared much. 
He wished the Church to emphatically reaffirm its 
devotion to the Calvinistic system of doctrine, and 
insisted that the committee, when appointed, should 
be instructed to propose no changes or alterations 
that will in any way impair the integrity of the 
Calvinistic system embodied in the Confession ; and, 
furthermore, that they confine their labors to such 
changes of phraseology in the Confession as might 
be necessary, either by elimination, substitution, or - 
addition, to remove popular misunderstanding. 
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The scene when President Patton finished his 
really noble speech was one that will linger long in 
memory. Men thought he spoke for the entire 
anti-revisionist party, and it seemed too good to be 
true to feel that no obstructions were to be placed 
in the way by the minority. Subsequently, Henry 
Day, of New York, offered resolutions providing 
for the appointment of a committee, but imposing 
no restrictions upon it other than that it should not 
impair “ our system of doctrine.” 

The debate raged all day over the two sets of 
resolutions—those offered by President Patton and 
those of Mr. Day. To be sure, the doxology was 
sung, and when the Assembly adjourned at noon 
it seemed as if entire agreement would come within 
an hour after reassembling ; but when the debate 
reopened in the afternoon, the unpleasant fact be- 
came apparent that President Patton had not spoken 
for the entire anti-revision party. 

The details of the debate cannot be given; space 
does not permit it; but when the hour of adjourn- 
ment came, the Assembly seemed further away 
from harmonious action than it was at noon. Anti- 
revisionists had insisted that the Church should 
come out squarely and reassert its faith in Calvin- 
ism, to which proposition most of the revisionists 
assented ; but when they further insisted that the 
committee should be tied hand and foot, then the 
revisionists protested. Finally the two sets of reso- 
lutions were referred to a committee for combi- 
nation in a form that would presumably give satis- 
faction to all parties. 

This committee fortunately was enabled to bring 
in a unanimous report on Saturday morning. The 
report represented the concessions made on both 
sides. The revisionists had conceded to the anti- 
revisionists that whereas sixty-eight presbyteries 
had voted against revision, and of the many voting 
for revision sixty-nine had expressly said that they 
desired no change in the Confession that would im- 
pair the integrity of the system of doctrine taught 
therein, therefore the General Assembly ought to 
instruct the Revision Committee “ not to propose 
any alterations or amendments that will in any way 
impair the integrity of the Reformed or Calvinistic 
system of doctrine taught in the Confession of 
Faith.” On the other hand, the anti-revisionists 
had conceded that any further instructions to or 
limitations upon the committee would be unwise 
and unfair, so that the objectionable half of Presi- 
dent Patton’s re. olation was not present in the com- 
mittee’s report. 

The unanimity of the committee was but an omen 
of a corresponding feeling in the Assembly, and, 
with a rush and a swirl that swept away obstruc- 
tionists, the Assembly to a man accepted the 
report containing the above-mentioned concessions. 
So soon as the result was secured, and men realized 
what it meant, the applause broke forth, handker- 
chiefs were waved and then used to wipe moist 
eyes, and spontaneously the great throng broke out 
into * Praise God from whom all blessings flow.” 
It was a scene never to be forgotten by those who 
witnessed it. 

Immediately the machinery for revision was set 
in motion. The Moderator appointed a committee 
of twenty-nine men—nineteen clergymen and ten 
elders—representing the twenty-nine synods of the 
Church, which committee, with the Rev. W. C. 
Roberts, D.D., of Lake Forest University, as its 
chairman, immediately withdrew and began the 
responsible task of selecting a committee on revis- 
ion, to consist of fifteen clergymen and ten elders, 
which, “ when constituted by the General Assembly, 
shall consider the suggestions made by the presby- 
teries in their answers to the second question of 
last year's overture, viz., ‘If so, in what respects 
and to what extent [do you desire revision |, and 
formulate and report to the General Assembly ot 
1891 such alterations and amendments to the Con- 
fession of Faith as in their judgment may be 
deemed desirable.’’’ ‘The committee is instructed 
to meet at an early date—not later than October 
31, 1890. 

Quite as remarkable as the action described 
above was the Assembly's unanimity in speedily 
agreeing to appoint a commitiee of nine which 
shall take the initiative in securing, together with 
the other Reformed Churches—with a presbyterian 
form of government—of the world a consensus 
creed “containing the essential articles of the 
Westminster Contession, to be used as the com- 
mon creed of the churches, not as a substitute 
for the creed of any particular denomination, but 
to supplement it for the common work of the 
churcl es, especially in mission fields.’ 

. P. M. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 
CHURCH GLEANINGS. 


—The committee of nine appointed at the last meet- 
ing of the American Missionary Board to examine into 
the methods of the Prudential Committee, as well as 
the methods in all other departments of the Board, 
was in session at the Congregational House, Boston, 
last week. 2 

—The Rev. Dr. R S. Storrs feels obliged to decline 
the invitation to preach the sermon at the International 
Congregational Council in London in July, 1891. 

—In the address of Bishop Littlejohn at the Long 
Island Protestant Episcopal Diocesan Convention last 
week, he spoke strongly against the desecration of the 
Sabbath so common and flagrant on Long Island, and 
against the secularization of the public schools. He 
recommended the adoption of the Apostles’ Creed, the 
Lord’s Prayer, and the Ten Commandments for use in 
the public schools. He considered that they contained 
the essential truths of the Christian religion as con- 
trasted with all denominational and sectarian teach- 
ings. 

—The triennial session of the General Synod of the 
Reformed Church in the United States (German) will 
be held in Lebanon, Pa., beginning May 28. The ques- 
tion of union with the Reformed Church in America 
(Dutch) will be considered at this meeting of the 
Synod. 

—The Hampton Institute held its twenty-second 
anniversary on Thursday of last week. Many visitors 
of note were present. The exhibits of industrial work 
done in the fifteen different workshops and on the farm 
were interesting, proving that both Indians and negroes 
can work well at ll the mechanical trades and in agri- 
culture. A class of forty-four was graduated, of whom 
seventeen were girls and two were Indians—a Sioux 
young mau from Dakota and an Omaha girl from 
Nebraska. Addresses were made by Elbert Monroe, 
ex-Governor Thompson, Drs. McVicar and McKenzie, 
the Rev. Father Slattery, and J. M. Langston. Dr. 
McKenzie said that Hampton asks for 360,000 a year, 
not that it wants anything from the people of this 
country, but that the people want the great things it 
can do. 

—The Rev. John S. Lindsay, of Boston, has been 
elected Assistant Bishop of the Episcopal diocese of 
Alabama. 

—June and July are to be busy months in Northfield 
and Mount Hermon. The Rev. George F. Pentecost will 
speak daily at Stone Hall, Northfield, each morning, 
and in the village church each Monday, Tuesday, and 
Thursday from J une 1 to 14, and after that daily in the 
church. The annual sermon before both schools will 
be given on Sunday, June 15, by Mr. Moody. On the 
17th Major-General U. O. Howard will give the gradu- 
ating address to the Mount Hermon students in the 
forenoon, and in the evening his lecture on General 
Grant in Stone Hall. The next day the Rev. George F. 
Pentecost, D.D., will give the anniversary address at 
Northfield Seminary. In addition to the speakers be- 
fore noted in these columns at the summer school, 
we note the names of the Rev. Maran Rainsford, of 
London, Dr. MacArthur, of New York, and_Dr. L. W. 
Munhall. The singing will be conducted by D. B. 
Towner. At the later Conference, July 31 to August 9, 
Messrs. Sankey and Stebbins will be the leaders of 
song, while we are assured that Professor Moorhead, 
Bishop Newman, John G. Wooley, and the Rev. A. L. 
Gumbart will be present. 

—The Baptist anniversary meetings began in Chicago 
last week. On Monday and Tuesday the Home Mis- 
sionary Society held business and public meetings. 
On Wednesday the American Baptist Publication 
Society convened. The Rev. George C. Lorimer, pastor 
of Immanuel Church, delivered the address of welcome. 
The receipts in the book department of the Society 
during the year were $517,883 90; in the missionary 
department, $125,114.90; in the Bible department, 
$22,240; in all the departments, $665,259. 5S. A. 
Crozier, of Pennsylvania, was chosen President. It is 
expected that $400,000 additional subseriptions will be 
made to the University Fuud, completing the amount of 
$1,000,000 required. 


MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


~K. C. Richards accepts a call to Dudley, Mass. 

—G. W. Mallory accepts a call to Southirgton, Conn., for 
one year. “ae 

—S. L. B. Spear was installed pastor of Pilgrim Church, 
Minneapolis, Minn., May 14. | 

—J. F. Nichols has necepted a call from Blue Rapids, 
Kansas, and was ordained as pastor May 15.] 

—D, W. Hardy, of Bethel, Me., resigns on account of ill 
health. 

—.E, F. Wheeler*has become pastor of the church in North 


Wilbraham, Mass. 
— J. 1. Mitchell was installed as pastor of the First Church 


of Fair Haven, Conn., on May 15. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


G. H. Stephens has been called to the Reformed church 
of Tappan, N. Y. ber 
—T, G. smith has been installed pastor of the Mission 
Wood Chureh, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
William Curry has been called to Marshall, Mich. 
-W. H. Belden accepts a call to Bristol, Conn. 
—H. G. Rice accepts a call to Delphi, Lud, — 
—James Lamb died suddenly in U tiea, N. Y., last week. 
—J. Fuqua, a pioneer Baptist preacher in Southern Cali- 
fornia, died recently in Pomona. 
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INQUIRING FRIENDS. 


Any subscriber sending an inquiry on any subject to The 
Christian Union, accompanied with a postage stamp, will re- 
ceive a "h, yeither through the columns of the paper or by personal 
letter. The answer will be given as promptly as practicable.) 


There is a phrase which has come into such prominent use 
of late as to almost stand for the foundation of the present- 
day type of Christianity ; and one scarcely expects to finda 
sermon or article dealing with progressive, practical religion 
where it does not oceur. I refer to the words, ** The univer- 
sal fatherhood of God, and the universal brotherhood of 
man.”’ If a doctrine is to be a foundation stone, it ought it- 
self to rest upon something. What shall I therefore say to 
one wiser and more devout than myself who admits, indeed, 
that God created all —that is, is a universal Creator ; that he 
**so loved the world ’’—-that is, is a universal Lover: that 
“he would have all men to be saved ’’—that is, is a univer- 
sal Saviour (so far as Ars act in salvation goes); but claims 
that, according to his own word, he is not a universal Father. 
but, on the contrary, draws a broad line—the vital line—be- 
tween those who are (by faith) his children and those who are 
not? Such a one may say that nowhere in the Scriptures is 
it said that he is such a Father, while, on the other hand, it 
is distinetly said that some men are not his children. See 
John viii., 56-44 (when Jesus said, “Ye are of your father 
the devil,’ did he imply a partnership between God and 
Satan”); Matt. xili., 38; Acts xiii., 10. Such sayings as these 
also would be applicable: *‘ As many as received him, to 
them gave he power to d+come {therefore were not so before! | 
the sons of God ”’ (John i., 12). Also Rom. viii., 14-16; 2 Cor. 
vi., 17, 18; Gal. iti., 26; Eph, ii., 18, 19; 1 John iii., 1, 2, 
which, as well as the beautiful “Our Father,’ were ad- 
dressed to those already “followers of God as dear chil- 
dren ’’--1. ¢., those who had been born into the kingdom of 

In the Hebrew idiom, a disciple or follower is said 
to be “son” to his teacher or master ; e. g., Timothy 
and Titus to Paul. Such phrases as children of the 
evil one, or devil, mean, therefore, only his followers. 
In this sense those who are led by the Spirit are chil- 
dren—+i. e., followers—of God, and those who receive 
Christ receive power to become children of God, with- 
out derogation to the fact that all men are his children 
by creation in his image. But for misunderstanding 
the Hebrew idiom of the New Testament there would 
be no disputing the fact of God’s universal Fatherhood, 
asserted as it is, not only elsewhere, but by the name 
given to Adam, “son of God,” Luke iii., 38. 


1. What, in your opinion, is the fate of these who backslide 
after having experienced a ** change of heart’? 2. Is not the 
belief in a veritable ** tire and brimstone ”’ hell decreasing ? 
3. Is Swedenborgianism increising’ 4. Are devils ever cast 
out at the present day, as of old? 5. Is there any known 
plant which will permanently destroy the taste for tobacco 
and strong drink? If so, what is its name, and where may 
a specimen be obtained? 6. In sending a serial story to a 
paper or magazine, may one send it a chapter at a time ? 

44. 


1. It depends on whether they repent. 2%. Yes. 3. 


We do not think the ism is spreading much, but some 
of Swedenborg’s ideas are spreading. 4. We think so. 
5. We have heard so, but wait for convincing informa- 
tion. The name of the alleged panacea we do not 
know. 6. It depends on arrangement with the pub- 
lishers. 


Do you think that Christ wrought his miracles by direet 
divine, creative power, /. «., that entirely beyond human 
attainment; or by power belonging to him as ** Son of man,”’ 
that which the race may attain to by great increase of spirit- 
ual life and power ”’ F. 

Whatever power Jesus exercised, however viewed, 
was allof God. See Jobnv., 19-30; also iii., 27. We 
can set no limits to the fullness of the inflow of divine 
power into an open and receptive spirit. See John 
xiv., 12. An article in The Christian Union of Novem- 
ber 14, 1889, develops these hints, which are all that 
we can give here. 


1. To what denominations do ** Christian Socialist ’’ min- 
isters mostly belong? 2. God is the creator of all men. 
Scripturally, is God the father of all, and are «// men brethren ? 

L. F. H. 


1. Pretty evenly to all. 2%. Yes. See Eph. iv., 6; 
Gen. ix., 5; Matt. v., 22 ; Luke iii., 38, last clause. 


Iu reading ** The Light of Asia ”’ | come across such words 
as Siddartha, Yasédhara, Saikyas. Will you tell what is 
denoted by the mark over these words? What effeet does it 
have on their pronunciation? Also please pronounce for 
me Nirvana.”’ A. L. P. 


It marks a long a, pronounced ah. Pronounced neer- 
vahna. 


1. Within the last twelve months Professor Virehow has, in 
some public utterance, I think, dealt a strong blow at evolu- 
tion. Can some one tell me where | can find it? 2. Where 
can W. Grady’s famous Boston address be obtained 

C. 


¥. Write to the Atlanta “ Constitution.” 


In the old ‘** New England Primer ” is the following simple 
and beautiful prayer : 


** Now I lay me down to sleep, 
I pray the Lord my soul to keep; 
If I should die before I wake, 
| pray the Lord my soul to take. 


Somewhere, | do not remember where, I have seen that 
John Quiney Adams, the ** Old Man Eloquent,’ he who was 
President ot the United States, to his dying day—at nearly 
eighty-one years of age —nightly repeated this simple prayer 
on retiring. Il very much desire to know if such was the 
fact ; and, if so, where and in what it is chronicled in print. 
Can some one inform me of whom | might possibly learn ? 

C.M 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Books AND AUTHORS 


THE ISLANDS OF THE AGEAN.! 


This is the work of a scholar, adapted to the plane 
of scholarly minds. The subject is one of peren- 
nial interest, whether treated merely with the light 
and airy pen of a passing tourist, flitting from isle 
to isle on pleasure bent, or with the stylus of one 
who has drank deep from the wells of classic lore, 
and become inspired by the genius of ancient 
Greece. If in Asia Minor one form of civilization 
existed, and a higher and more complete order on 
the opposite shores of the Aizean, we discover a 
blending of the two types of development in the 
islands of the archipelago which served as stepping- 
stones for the passage of races, of ideas, of ethnic 
evolutions, from one continent to another. Hence 
the Isles of Greece are full of suggestion to the 
scholar, and of profound interest to the archwol- 
ogist. 

it was as such that Professor Tozer visited them. 
His mind was already matured in the study of 
Grecian antiquities, he was already familiar with 
the Levant by repeated journeys, when he entered 
upon the plan which he carried out as described in 
the present volume. This plan was formed partly 
to gratify the classic tastes of the author, and partly 
to verify from personal observation the actual con- 
dition of the antiquities still existing in the Isles of 
Greece. 

The area of the A%gean is so limited, the islands 
are so near together, although divided into several 
ethnic groups, the distance from Thasos in the 
north to Crete in the south being scarcely four 
hundred miles, and those waters are crossed by so 
many lines of steamers, that one might at first 
glance suppose that one short trip might include 
them all. But Professor Tozer made three sepa- 
rate voyages before he had accomplished his 
purpose, and even then omitted Imbras, Tene- 
dos, Iearia, Psara, and the western group of the 
Cyclades, from Audras to Melos, inclusive. As 
it is, however, his work is not only the most recent 
but the most comprehensive on the Greek islands 
which has appeared for many years. 

' The first trip began in March, 1874. The author 
made Syra the starting point, visiting Delos, Rhein- 
cia, and Tenos in a small native coaster. Crete he 
contrived to reach in a weekly Austrian steamer. 
Returning thence to Syra, he hired a small-decked 
vessel, with a crew of three men, and successively 
explored Naxos, Ios, Sikinos, Sautorin, Paros, and 
Antiparos. ‘The summer season is very delightful 
in the A®gean, although not altogether free from 
occasional tempests. But the spring is very varia- 
ble, and days when the sky is clear and the air soft 
and the aspect of the isles lovely as a dream alter- 
nate with sudden and violent storms and furious 
blasts sweeping down from the lofty island crags. 
It was, therefore, not without the zest of danger 
and adventure that the enthusiastic explorer pur- 
sued his romantic researches. He appears to have 
been a good sailor as well as scholar, and from the 
reeling deck of a spray-washed coaster could gaze 
with enthusiasm upon the isles about him conse- 
crated by the legendary and historical associations 
of ages. 

After an interval of no less than twelve years, 
the author, in the spring of 1886, resumed his 
delightful task, starting this time from Smyrna. 
Lesbos, or Mitylene, Chios, and Samos he was able 
to reach by steam-packet; but at the latter island 
he was obliged again to charter a small ship to take 
him to Patmos. In order to go to Rhodes, Pro- 
fessor Tozer had then to return to the island of 
Leros, with the hope of catching the steamer from 
Constantinople to Alexandria. Leros, by the way, 
is an obseure islet of the Sporades, whose only im- 
portance consists in the fact of some of the inhabit- 
ants having, with characteristic Greek thrift, settled 
in Alexandria and accumulated wealth in commer- 
cial pursuits, retiring to spend it in their native 
island. But in ancient times, for some reason hot 
fully explained, the citizens of Leros became the 
victims of a malicious epigram which was aimed by 
the poet Phocylides against one of their number, 
Procles by name, in the sixth century before Christ. 
The epigram passed current for many centuries, 
and appears to have given a permanent stigma to 
this island. Whether the people were more corrupt 
than in many other parts of Greece in those days 


| The Islands of the Acgean. By the Rey. Uenry Fanshawe 
Tozer, M.A., F.R.G.S., author of the ** Highlands of 'Tur- 
key,”’ the ** Geography of Greece,’ ete. With Maps. (Oxford : 
At the Clarendon Press, 1890.) 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


is not clearly evident; but we are told that “if 
we throw plenty of dirt, some of it will stick ;” 
and thus we find that to the present day the 
modern Greek word for filth is Lera, and Leros, 
as a nominative, has become proverbial for un- 
cleanliness. 

At Leros our traveler succeeded in just catch- 
ing the southward-bound steamer, but even thus 
was not sure of being able to make a landing at 
Rhodes. Inconceivable as it may appear at this 
period of progress, there is no little uncertainty 
and excitement attending a voyage to Rhodes. It 
is one thing to secure your passage thither, but it 
is quite another question whether you will be able 
to land, for the harbor is too much silted up to 
admit any vessels but small coasters, and when a 
high sea is running it is impossible for boats to 
reach the steamer; in which case the luckless 
traveler is carried on to Alexandria—a fate by no 
means uncommon to travelers bound for Rhodes. 
Professor Tozer speaks of one person who left 
Smyrna with the intention of passing Christmas at 
Rhodes, and after making several journeys to and 
fro between Smyrna and Alexandria, during which 
it was impossible to land, ultimately reached 
Rhodes at Easter! That one of the largest and 
most important islands of the Mediterranean 
should thus be cut off from communication with 
the world is highly characteristic of the present 
condition of matters in the Turkish Empire. As 
it turned out, Professor Tozer succeeded in effect- 
ing a landing in a high sea during a lull of the 
wind, being rowed ashore by two Turks, two Greeks, 
and a Jew—a crew that well represented the nation- 
alities which inhabit that place. 

In the journeys hitherto described Professor 
Tozer visited the most interesting of the islands 
which lie in the center and south of the Adgean, 
and of those which fringe the coast of Asia Minor. 
It now remained for him to explore those which 
lie in the northern portion of that sea, and which, 
being the most difficult of access, are the least 
known. This part of his scheme the author accom- 
plished in a third trip, taken in the spring of 1889. 
This time the starting-point was the Dardanelles ; 
and the islands to be visited were Lemnos, Samo- 
thrace, and Thasos. He had almost as great diffi- 
culty in reaching them, although they are but a few 
hours distant by steamer from Constantinople on 
the one hand and from Athens on the other, as if 
they lay in the Southern Pacific. They are out of 
the course of the main lines of steamers, and during 
the winter and spring that part of the A®gean is 
especially boisterous. We have constant allusions 
to the tempestuous character of that sea in the 
ancient poets and historians. The storms of that 
region may not always be as protracted as on 
the ocean, but the squalls drawing through the 
narrow straits are terrific, and the waves are 
short, steep, and exceedingly dangerous. A Turki-h 
steamer crowded with soldiers took this tourist 
scholar to Lemnos. By a tedious and round- 
about course by way of Salonica Cavalla, Limena 
in Thasos, and back again to Cavalla, he reached 
Dede-agatch, the nearest Thracian port opposite 
Samothrace. The island was only twenty miles 
distant, and in plain sight, but he could not venture 
out in a sailboat, and had to wait several days for 
the coming of a small English coasting steamer, 
whose captain, for five pounds, agreed to land him 
on the island. But no steamers ever touch there, 
the captain knew nothing about the place, and the 
question arose as to where to make a landing, there 
being no port. Finally a place called Kamariotissa, 
near the western end, was fixed on at haphazard. 
The weather was gloomy, and toward night the 
island became shrouded in clouds. As they ap- 
proached nearer the veil partially withdrew itself, 
covering the summits with a white, fleecy mass, but 
revealing steep precipices below. But the wind 
increased and the waves arose to a degree that 
made it exceedingly doubtful whether a landing 
could be made, while the steamer had to exercise 
great caution lest she should run aground. 

The whistle booted, but no response was elicited. 
The vessel proceeded further on to a low sand-spit, 
and again blew the whistle. This time, by the dim 
moonlight a small boat could be discerned pushing 
off from shore. It was a mere clumsy yawl rowed 
by two boys. Into this Professor Tozer, with his 
servant and luggage, stowed himself with some difti- 
culty, and finally stepped foot in Samothiace. But 
even then he found a lodging with diflieulty, pass- 
ing the night at last in a bakehouse. This large 
and once populous isle now has only about two 
thousand inhabitants, one good-sized village, one 
school, a schoolmaster, a priest, and a physician. 
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After a stay of six days in this romantically inter- 
esting. place, about which he writes in a most 
graphic style, Professor Tozer finally escaped from 
it in an open boat. He was escorted to the beach 
by the governor, the schoolmaster, the physician, 
and the other magnates of this miniature principal- 
ity, together with half the population. The breeze 
was fair, and after a few hours of tossing on the 
Thracian Sea he once more found himself at Dede- 
agatch, whence he proceeded by steamer to the Dar- 
danelles. 

After perusing the author's narrative one can 
readily understand that it might well have taken 
Ulysses years to traverse those seas with the clumsy 
galleys of prehistoric ages, and meet with all sorts 
of adventures. One can also perceive how readily 
the ignorant mind of that period could imagine 
every kind of horror, and devise innumerable le- 
gends regarding those romantic isles, which are so 
closely grouped and yet so difficult of access. 

As a result of his three voyages, Professor Tozer 
has now given us a volume of unusual interest and 
value. It is not large; he modestly disclaims to 
have exhausted the subject, referring the reader to 
fuller accounts of some of the localities he visited 
from other pens. But he is too modest by far. 
His style is terse and full of pith; there is no pad- 
ding nor diffuse verbiage. At the same time he has 
so much to say, and is himself so full of enthusiasm 
for his subject, that the reader is everywhere carried 
along without being conscious how very direct and 
simple a narrative it is. Indeed, in this respect it 
reminds us of some of the classic writers themselves, 
such as Xenophon and Cesar, who pack a great 
deal within a small compass, and sustain the interest 
from beginning to end without flagging. With the 
most thorough scholarship, a full knowledge of the 
literature, the geography, and the antiquities of 
those regions, and a warm sympathy with their 
poetic aspects, the author also combines a solid 
Saxon common sense. Thus it is refreshing to find 
a Churchman, deeply imbued with religious fervor, 
an earnest student of hagiology, who visits every 
monastery that comes in his way, and goes out of 
his way to explore the sacred scenes of Patmos, 
and who yet can look calmly on the aspects and 
realities of the Eastern Church, and can refrain 
from throwing himself on the neck of every tangle- 
bearded and unwashen Greek monk he meets, 
and bedewing his rags with tears of sanctimonious 
rapture. 

The most valuable portions of this volume are 
those relating to the island of Rhodes, and the three 
little-known isles of the Thracian Sea visited in 
the author’s latest voyage. He gave them especial 
attention. His account of the recently discovered 
antiquities at Samos, particularly the remarkable 
subterranean aqueduct described by Herodotus, 
offers material that is new to many readers. We 
think that he might have found it profitable to give 
more attention than he did to Lesbos, Chios, and 
Crete, but it may be as well to leave some ground 
for other explorers. 


COLONEL HIGGINSON’S AFTERNOON 
LANDSCAPE.” ! 


To have forsaken the muse at thirty, and, return- 
ing to her at sixty, to have found her willing to 
renew her gifts—this is not permitted to many ; 
but this is what Colonel Thomas Wentworth Hig- 
ginson seems to have done; and when we ask our- 
selves what it was that moved him to return to her, 
we are disposed to take our answer from two charm- 
ing poems in his volume entitled * The Afternoon 
Landscape.” One of them is a sonnet, “ The Baby 
Sorceress,” and the other a musical lyric called 
“Sixty and Six,” and both were written to his 
little daughter. With her in mind, perhaps we 
should say that.the muse came to the poet. 

Thirty-six years ago a slender little book, “ Tha- 
latta: a Book for the Seaside,” was edited by 
Colonel Higginson and his friend, the Rev. Samuel 
Longfellow, and it is to that we have to go to find 
the early evidences of the poet’s genius. Two of 
the poems printed there are included in the present 
collection. During the thirty years following the 
publication of Thalatta,’ Colonel Higginson's 
work, so far as we know, was entirely in prose ; it 
is only within the last half dozen years that we have 
known him as a poet, and we believe that it was the 
above-mentioned sonnet which introduced us. Since 
that occasion we have become accustomed to see 
his poems in one or another of our leading maga- 
zines, and we have found out that Colonel Higgin- 


! The Afternoon Landscape. By Thomas Wentworth Hig- 
ginson, (New York: Longmans, Green & Co. $1.) 
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son the essayist and Colonel Higginson the poet 
are equally gifted and agreeable. 

Of the sixty poems in the volume before us, 
nearly one-half are sonnets constructed on the 
Italian model. This is a form of versification in 
which the author evidently delights, and it is one 
which he knows how and when to use. Here is an 
exquisite example; it is called “The Snowing of 
the Pines :” 

“ Softer than silence, stiller than still air, 
Float down from high pine-boughs the slender 
leaves. 
The forest floor its annual boon receives, 
That comes like snowfall, tireless, tranquil, fair. 
Gently they glide, gently they clothe the bare 
Old rocks with grace. Their fall a mantle weaves 
Of paler yellow than autumnal sheaves, 
Or those strange blossoms the witch-hazels wear. 


Athwart long aisles the sunbeams pierce their way ; 
High up the crows are gathering for the night ; 
The delicate needles fill the air ; the jay 
Takes through their golden mist his radiant flight ; 
They fall and fall, till at November’s close 
The snowflakes drop as lightly—suows on snows.” 


This translation from Petrarch seems to us a par- 
ticularly graceful and happy one: 


“ Doth any maiden seek the glorious fame 
Uf chastity, of strength, of courtesy ? 
Gaze in the eyes of that sweet enemy 
Whom all the world doth as my lady name ! 
How honor grows, and pure devotion’s flame, 
How truth is joined with graceful dignity, 
There thou mayst learn, and what the path may be 
To that bigh heaven which dotb her spirit claim : 


“ There learn that speech beyond all poet’s skill, 
And gracious silence, and those holy ways 
Unutterable, untold by human heart. 
But the infinite beauty that all eyes doth fill, 
This none cap learn ! because its lovely rays 
Are given by God’s pure grace, and not by art.” 
Other sonnets which we should like to quote, had 
we the space, are “To Duty,” “Since Cleopatra 
Died,” “The Lesson of the Leaves,” and “ The 
Playmate Hours”—the last written by another 
hand. What we admire in all these is the serenity, 
the simplicity, the grace of diction, the metrical 
balance, and the way in which the theme fits in the 
fourteen-line setting. ‘ 
Among the thirty and more remaining poems we 
find the song “‘ Waiting for the Bugle,” reminiscent 
of war-times and full of sentiment and feeling, the 
first stanza of which runs as follows: 


“ We wait for the bugle ; the night-dews are cold, 
The limbs of the soldiers feel jaded and o!d, 
The field of our bivouac is windy and bare, 
There is lead in our joints, there is frost in our hair, 
The future is veiled and its fortunes unknown, 
As we lie with hushed breath till the bugle is blown.” 


There is also an Aldrichian lyric—‘*‘To my 
Shadow,” which we like, closing with the question : 


“ What if, when all this world of men 
Shall melt and fade and away, 
This deathless sprite should rise agai 
And be himself my Judgment Day ?” 


The stanzas entitled “ Decoration” are full of 
beauty and pathos; the “ Memorial Ode” is digni- 
fied and stirring; the “ Heirs of Time,” inseribed 
to Edward Bellamy, is a “looking forward” poem, 
and “A Jar of Rose-Leaves”’ is the most delicious 
piece in the entire collection. Let us quote one 
stanza : 

“ What the jar holds, that shall stay ; 
Time steals all the rest away. 
Cast in love’s first stolen word, 
Bliss when uttered, bliss when heard ; 
Maiden’s looks of shy surprise ; 
Glances from a hero’s eyes ; 
Palms we risked our souls to win ; 
Mewory, fling the rose-leaves in !” 


Colonel! Higginson has succeeded in giving us a 
very choice volume of poetry, and his publishers 
have brought it out in an attractive style. It is 
inscribed to the author’s schoolmate and fellow- 
townsman, Mr. James Russell Lowell, and it is 
worthy of the inscription. 


Readers of fiction are indebted to Mr. Jeremiah Cur- 
tin for the privilege of being able to peruse in English 
one of the most brilliant historical novels ever written. 
It is called With Fire and Sword, and its author isa 
Pole, Henryk Sienkiewicz. ‘The present is, we believe, 
recognized as the author’s greatest novel, and it was 
his first great work, having been written in 1884. To- 
er with two sequels, which we earnestly hope Mr. 

urtin will also give us in English form, this novel cov- 
ers the most important part of the Polish history of the 
seventeenth century ; the first novel describes the Cos- 
sack wars, the second the war with Sweden, the third the 
Turkish invasion. Attention was directed to these tales 
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more than a year by a competent critic who boldly 
declared in “ Blackwood’s Magazine” that “ Poland 
has a literature of its own, immeasurably superior to 
that of Russia ;” and that “ Sienkiewicz, the first Po- 
lish novelist, past or present, is second to none now liv- 
ing in England, France, or Germany.” This eulogy, 
extravagant as it sounds, is confirmed by a reading of 
the novel. The author is not, in our judgment, the 
equal of Tourguéneff or Tolstoi, for he has not the 
close knowledge of character of the first nor the grasp 
on moral and social problems of the second. But asa 
writer of historic romance, pure and simple, it would in 
truth be hard to name his equal. He gives a splendid 
series of animated pictures of the confused and trou- 
bled days when Poland was almost torn to pieces by the 
semi-barbaric Cossacks and their Tartar allies, who 
swept up in savage waves from the Wilderness and the 
South. When one has mastered the difficulties of the 
uncouth names, and has acquired a little preliminary 
knowledge of the condition of affairs, political and 
social, in the time and country described, the story be- 
comes at first interesting and soon positively fascinat- 
ing. It contains, it is true, some shocking accounts of 
the atrocities almost universal in the wars of that era ; 
but in the main it is a story of chivalry, of heroism, of 
romance, and of devotion. With all this the author 
mingles skillfully a thread of comedy ; the character 
of Zagloba, a modified Polish Falstaff, is as rac 

almost as humorous as that of Shakespeare’s fat fae 
gart whom he so much resembles. A love story runs 
through the whole, also, which has a pleasing tinge of 
romance, and serves admirably to maintain the reader’s 
interest as he is carried through battle after battle and 
campaign after campaign. The writer in “ Black- 
wood’s Magazine” whom we have already quoted com- 
pares this author to Dumas in his facility for conceiv- 
ing and carrying out a complicated historical romance, 
to Bret Harte in bis dry humor and laconic pathos, and 
to Tourguéneff in his melancholy suggestiveness. Of 
these comparisons that to Dumas seems to us the most 


- apt, that to Tourguéneff the least. We notice a few 


blemishes in the English of the translation, but it would 

be ungrateful to carp at these when the translator has 

80 evidently well preserved in general the freshness, im- 

aay and vigor of his author. (Boston : Little, 
rown & Co.) 


The Influence of Sea Power upon History. 1660-1783. 
By Captain A. T. Mahan, U.S.N. (Boston: Little, 
Brown &Co.) Close professional and historical study, 
thorough knowledge of naval strategy, and descriptive 
powers of no mean quality, are all evinced in an emi- 
nent degree in this work. Captain Mahan writes, ia 
rt, to illustrate a theory, but he does not subordinate 
torical facts to theory in any case. His main object 
is to show the “profound determining influence of 
maritime strength upon great issues.” He holds that 
even naval historians have too often troubled them- 
selves too little between general history and their own 
special topic, while general historians are almost always 
unfitted by special training to appreciate the niceties of 
naval warfare. ‘This is a fair view of the matter, and 
Captain Mahan preserves from — to end an 
excellent equipoise, keeping the philosophy of history 
well to the front. Rapid sketching of ancient naval 
methods is followed by careful but not too detailed 
relation of the rise of England’s maritime power, the 
fiaval history of Holland and France, and the naval 
campaigns of our Revolutionary War. We need hardly 
say that the author finds a most important factor in 
England’s commercial and colonial supremacy to have 
been her early and practical comprehension of the im- 
portance of keeping her sea power impregnable, and in 
maintaining it sedulously in peace as well as in war times. 
He believes in a similar policy for this country, mutatis 
mutandis, and urges the increase of our naval strength 
as a stimulant to national feeling, as a surety for com- 
merce, and as a necessary accompaniment of national 
growth. Captain Mahan argues that the United States 
lacks the surest means of supporting abroad the sea 
power of a country—namely, colonies—and thinks that 
“the motive which, if any there be, will give the United 
States a navy is —s now quickening in the Central 
American Isthmus.” e have not space to examine 
the author’s arguments in detail, but that they are 
clearly expressed and bear great weight cannot be 
doubted. It should be added that his style is not at 
all technical or dry, and that the “landlubber” can 
follow narrative and argument with ease and pleasure. 
There are twenty-five charts illustrative of great naval 
battles, and in typography the book is admirable. 


Miss Katharine Lee Bates, of Wellesley College, has 
prepared for “ The Student’s Series of English Classics” 
a Ballad Book which presents a selection of about fifty 
of the old Scotch ed English ballads, so chosen as to 
give a fair idea.of them in their three main classes— 
as derived from superstition, from tradition, and from 
romance and domestic life. It would be difficult to 
overpraise the judiciousness with which this selection 
has been made. ‘Those who cannot procure the more 
extended books on this subject (of which, of course, 
Professor Child’s work is altogether the best) will find 
here a satisfactory and pleasing illustration of the 
ballad form. We fully agree with the editor in saying 
that in beginning the critical study of English poetry 
it is reasonable to use as a starting-point the early 
ballads, belonging as they do to the youth of our 
literature, to the youth of our English race, and hence 
appealing with a special fascination to the youth of the 
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human heart. The introduction and notes are as full 
as need be. (Boston : Leach, Shewell & Sanborn.) 


New editions of Mr. M. F. Sweetser’s guide-books to 
New England, the White Mountains, and the Maritime 
Provinces have just been issued by Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co., of Boston, to whose lists these excellent tourists’ 
handbooks have been transferred. They are among 
the best examples of painstaking and thorough work of 
their kind. The fullness of information is remarkable; 
and the arrangement, which closely resembles that of 
the famous Baedeker guide-books, is a model for its eon- 
venience of reference and clearness of typography. 
Many maps, large and small, and a full index add to 
the usefulness of the books. Tbe same publishers send 
us a new edition of their well-known Satchel Guide to 
Europe. 


Mrs. S. J. Higginson’s Java: the Pearl of the East, 
has just been added to “The Riverside Library for 
Young People” (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co.). 
It is capitally adapted to this series, combining as it 
does trustworthy information in regard to the Island 
of Java with entertaining description and narrative. 
The author tells us of the volcanoes, hot wells, and 
other unusual natural phenomena, the peculiarities of 
flora and fauna, the dress and custom of the inhabitants, 
the manufactures, industries, and religions of the peo- 
ple, and of the thousand and one little things that 
should interest the intelligent traveler. Withal the 
little book is eminently readable. 


The late Dr. George Zabriskie Gray, Dean of the 
Episcopal Theological School of Cambridge, Mass., was 
a man of brilliant mind and generous attainments. The 
last year of his life was spent in the preparation of the 
Baldwin Lecture for 1889, and the subject which he 
chose was The Church’s Certain Faith. These lectures 
reveal Dr. Gray as a strong Episcopalian of the genial 
Broad school. They constitute an admirable apology 
for Christianity and ecclesiastical order. Their key- 
note is apostolicity, and their tone is generous and con- 
siderate. A sectarian soul of any sort they hardly 
would suit. (New York : Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 


Archdeacon Farrar’s commentary on St. Luke, in the 
“ Smaller Cambridge Bible ” series, is specially inter- 
esting from Dr. Farrar’s acquaintance with curiosities 
of rabbinic lore. It is meant to interest younger 
students, and the notes are what a Sunday-school pupil 
would be supposed to need. In brevity and concise- 
ness this commentary seems to us remarkable, but the 
diction is not quite familiar to the ordinary child. (New 
York : Maemiilan & Co.) 

Mr. Lafeadio Hearn’s Martinique romance of slave 
life-called Youma is passionate, artistic, and brilliant. 
There is an intensity of feeling and a southern glow of 
color in description which are both vigorous and pict - 
uresque. The tragedy of the faithful slave girl is 
told with somber and bold effects. The whole, though 
slight enough in form, makes a <leep impression on the 
imagination and mind. (New York : Harper & Bros.) 


LITERARY NOTES. 


—D. Appleton & Co. will issue at an early date a 
new book by Dr. C. C. Abbott, entitled “Outings at 
Odd Times.” Much of the matter thereof has already 
appeared in the columns of The Christian Union as 
“Spectator ” and essays over the author’s signature. 

—The “ Atheneum ” hears chat Sir Edwin Arnold, 
the author of “ The Light of Asia,” is busy in his lei- 
sure at Tokio with the composition of a new epic poem 
to be called “The Light of the World,” the subject 
being the life and teaching of the founder of Chris- 
tianity. He believes that the scheme of the work and 
its treatment are altogether novel. 

—To the farmer’s daughter sending to the “ Cos- 
mopolitan ” office, before November 1, 1890, the best 
article of four thousand words descriptive of farm life,. 
with suggestions as to the best methods of making farm 
life attractive and happy, the sum of 3200 will be paid, 
To the farmer sending to the “ Cosmopolitan ” before 
November 1, 1890, the best article upon “ The Needs 
of the Farmer, his Hours of Labor and the National 
Legislation Necessary for his Prosperity,” the sum of 
$200 will be paid. 

—Mr. John Elliott Curran, who died at Englewood, 
N. J., on Sunday of last week, was a writer whose 
work disclosed a distinct and very suggestive person- 
ality. His short stories, though sometimes defective 
in construction, were never commonplace, and there 
was in him the promise of a strong, original novelist. 
His contributions to the Spectator column of The 
Christian Union were notably fresh and original. He 
was a man who strongly attached his friends, and 
whose early death seems like the untimely ending of a 
very promising career. 

—The following will appear in Henry M. Stanley’s 
paper in “Seribner” for June : 

‘*Constrained at the darkest hour to humbly confess that 
without God's help I was helpless, | vowed a vow in the 
forest solitudes that I would confess his aid before men. 
Silence, as of ueath, was round about me ; it was midnight ; 

was weakened by illness, prostrated by fatigue, and wan 
with anxiety for my white and black companions whose fate 
was a mystery. In this physical and mental distress | be- 
sought God to give me back my people. Nine hours later 
we were exulting with a rapturous joy. In full view of all 
was the crimson flag with the crescent, and beneath its wav- 
lng folds was the long-lost rear column.”’ 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
27 and 29 West 23d St., N. Y. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS: 


Nelson and the Naval Su- 
PREMACY OF ENGLAND. B 
CLARK RussELL, author of ** The Wreck 
of the Grosvenor,” * The Life of William 
Dampier,”’ etc., with the collaboration of 
William H. Jaques, late U.S.N. 12mo, 
fully illustrated. Cloth, extra, $1.50; 
half morocco, uncut edges, gilt top, $1.75 ; 
large paper (only 250 numbered copies 
printed, with extra illustrations), $3.50. 

The *“* Nelson ”’ forms the initial volume of the new 
Series, ‘* Heroes of the Nations,’’ which is under ~ 
editorial supervision of Evetyn Apsorrt, M.A., 
low of Balliol College, Oxford. 

Curiously enough, no one of the previous biog- 
raphers of Nejson had any personal ap tansy e of the 
sea, and Southey, whose memoir has shown the mo 
enduring popularity of all, was ate wee entirely 
ignorant of nautical matters. 

r. Russeil’s narrative, on the other hand, while 
conafaily s:udied as to the facts and the history, is as 
breezy and as briny and as full of stirring incidents 
aud dramatic situations as any of the best of his 
stories. 

**No romance could possess a deeper interest, and 
certainly pone could reveal a more thorough mastery 
of material.or an imagimation more entirely co-oper- 
ating with the purpose and knowledge of the writer. 
The story is told with a spirit ae an sage oop which 
carry the reader along from pag to page without 
pause or break to the very end. Christian Union. 


STORY OF THE NATIONS. 


XXVIII. The Story of Russia. 
By W. R. Morruitt, of Oriel College, 
a Very fully illustrated. 12mo, 

1.50 


**Mr. Morfill has some eminent qualifications for 
the task he has undertaken—a thorough knowledge 
of Slavonic languages and literatures, a sufficient 
training in critical methods, and ao interest io cur- 
rent European politics which is active and yet not 
biased by party partisanship. . He has produced 

a book which does credit vo his industry and care, 
Sen it evideutly represents a minute and intelligent 
study of the most recent native writers, as well as 
considerable acquaintance with the old chronicles.’’ 
— Speaker, London. 


XXVII. The Story of the Bar- 
BARY CORSAIRS, By STan.ey LANE- 
Poo author of ** The Story of Turkey,” 
"Phe Moors in Sp yain,’”’ ete. With the 
collaboration of - J. D. Jerrold 
Kelley, U. 8S. Navy. 12mo, illustrated, 
$1.50. 

** He has produced a volume at once creditable to 
his literary sense and his historical knowledge, &, 
at the same time of absorbing interest and value to 
any reader who will take it up,’’—‘. }. Zimes. 


The Garden, as Considered 

in Literature by Certain Polite Writers. 

ith a critical essay by Walter Howe. 

With Portrait by William Kent. (No. 

XXVL. in the Knickerbocker Nugget 
Series.) $1.00. 

**A book that will especially —— all who are 

fond of gardens and gardening, and who take a cer- 


tain pleasure in enjoying nature when treated by 
man as a work of art.’’— Boston Home Journal, 


Liberty and a Living. How 
to Get Bread and Butter, Sunshine and 
Health, Leisure and Books, without Slav- 
ing Away One’s Life. By P. G. Hunerr, 
Jr. 16mo, cloth, with frontispiece, $1.00. 

“It well presents the attractions and compensa- 
tions of unconventional living, the uusatisfactoriness 

of many imagined social necessities. and furnishes a 

picture of living on next to nothing a year which can- 

not failto attract lovers of nature and liberty.’’— 

Christian Intelligencer. 


Modern Horsemanshi A 
New Method of Teaching Riding and 
Training, by Means of Pictures from 


Life. By Epwaxrp L. AnprErson. Fourth 
edition, revised and enlarged, with forty 
photogravure plates. $5.50. 

* The rules and directions are so plainly stated and 
are so admirably tliustrated by — graphe from 
life that an intelligent reader will age no aifficulty 
in putting them into }. Tribune. 


A Midsummer Drive Through 
THE PYRENEES. By Epwin Asa 
Dix, M.A., ex-Fellow in History of the 
College of New Jersey.” 12mo, cloth ex- 
tra, illustrated, gilt top, rough edges, 
$1.75, 

** Seldom does a book of travel come to our table 
which is so much like a trip itself as this one ~ 
Upon closing the last leaf we fee) as if we 
with the writer.”’— Public Upinion. 

*,* List of spring publications and prospectus of the 
Heroes Series sent on apjdlication. 


CHRISTIAN LIFE SONGS 


(Ready May 10, 1890) 
r Sunday School, Praise and Prayer 
Ete. By W. STRAUB, 


Author of Beautiful Songs, ” “Living Fountain,”’ 
and twenty other favorite books. Kurope and Amer- 
ica have been canvassed to find new gems four ** Chris- 
tian Life Songs.’’ It contains 

Living and Earnest Words, Not Cant and Jingle. Rich 

and Powerful Tunes, Not Mere Roar and Rattle. 

This book has ‘slaying qualities,”’ and will not be 
supersed: d in a few er Bo by another. The more 
the songs are sung the beffer they will be liked. 

There will not be the slightest risk taken in order- 
ing a:upply at once. If, however, you wish to exam- 
complete copy, cents for one sample 


Regular price. 35 ce 
Cc pay Branches, Buds, and 
Biossoms.”’’ By W. Straub. The latest and the 
very best. Price, ; cents. 


S. W. STRAUB & CO., 243 State St Chieage | Pe 
WARO & DRUMMOND, 711 Broadway, New York. 


AN OPEN LETTER 


FROM 


HENRY STANLEY 


[By the Commercial Cable to the Herald.| 


Lonvon, May 16, 1890.—The following notice was mailed last night to 
Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons, and I have been shown the original signed 


copy : 


NoricE TO THE AMERICAN PUBLIC: . 


I beg distinctly to state that the only publishers in America who have 
any authority to publish anything whatever of mine are Messrs. Scribner's 
Sons and Messrs. Harper Brothers. My new and shortly forthcoming 
work, “In Darkest Africa,” is exclusively in the hands of Messrs. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, and I cannot too emphatically condemn the conduct of 
a firm calling itself the Historical Pablishing Company, who, in the name of |™ 
truth and justice, put forth an advertisement headed, “ Look out! Do not 
be deceived !” which is made up of the most barefaced falsehoods. 

The work which they announce as “ Heroes of the Dark Continent,” I 
repudiate entirely. They say it contains all my forthcoming work and a great 
deal more. I emphatically deny this statement. 

I have simply to say once for all that these people can by no possibility 
publish anything of mine but what they have dishonestly appropriated from 
my previous works; and being an American citizen, and therefore holding my 
copyright there, I shall in due time take proper measures to protect myself 
against such unprincipled robbery. | 

I am aware that several other publishers are announcing spurious works 
purporting to be mine. I therefore think it high time that all my good friends 
in America should be put on their guard, and bear in mind that my author- 
ized work will be called “In Darkest Africa,” in two volumes, and will be 
postehed only by Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

HENRY M. 


FAMOUS WOMEN OF THE FRENCH COURT. 


Translated from the French of IMperT DE SAtnT-AMAND by T. S. Perry. 


THE WIFE OF THE FIRST CON- THE HAPPY DAYS OF THE EM.- 
trait. 12mo, $1.25. 

Marie Louise and Napoleon ara here pictured at the 

a t of their glory, during the most successful days 


e Empire. 
(In Press) 


STANLEY. 


**A very readable and fascinating book, which by | 
reason of its qualities as w-ll as ite entrancing theme 
deserves to be widely read.’’— Boston Beacon. 


MARIE ANTOINETTE AND THE END OF THE OLD REGIME, 
Other Volumes in Preparation. 
EXPIATION. ByOcrave Taaner.| THE LAWTON GIRL. By 


FrREpERIC. 12mo, cloth, $1.25; 


paper, 50 cents. 
“The realism is vivid and truthful. It would be 


difficult to find in fiction a stronger sket« h.’’— Boston 
Journal, 


Illustrated by A. B. Frost. 12mo, cloth, 


$1.00; paper, 50 cents. 
ceedin ted, well-told, and interest- 
ing Southern is im pressive and absorbing.’’ 
Y. Tribune. 


DAY AND NIGHT STORIES. 
By T. R. Suttirvan. 12mo, cloth, $1.00 ; 
paper, 50 cents. 


**Mr. Sullivan is pleasantly ortainel, varied, and 
animated His stories are carefully finished, and 
quick in movement.'’— Brooklyn Times. 


BROUGHTON HOUSE. 
By Buiss Perry. 12mo, $1.25. 


** A bright, well-written stor ry. told with great ani- 
matien, aud ‘showing close study of human nature.’’ 
| —Boston Sat Eve. Gazette. 


ENGLISH LANDS, LETTERS, AND KINGS. 


Vol. .—FROM CELT TO TUDOR. Vol. II.—FROM ELIZABETU TO ANNE. 


DonaLp G. MircHe.it. 2 vols. 12mo, each $1.50 
** Most attractive for its agraeable and cultivatedtone. Mr. Mitchell is a lover of literature and of Eng 
land, and he narrates pleasantiv the main story of the men and their days. t is pve-emiaently a work = 
the general reader to use in making acquaintance with literature. "’— The Nation. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 743-740 Broadway, N. Y. 


INNOWED SONGS 


prepared especially for Sunday-Schools. It contains 257 Hymns. 
»Bem. = is equal in size and number of hymns to books of its class sold “ 
ts, and in many esseotials is very much superior 
Already Br for use at the ‘Chautauqua Assembly and the New York State Reader. School Association. 
ress at 35 cents Pram a Charges Not Prepaid. 
cents a copy r 


ination postage paid t of Speci 
Sample Examination, se through any ookeselier or or receipt of Dealer. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 


Ninth St t. New York | 74 West Fourth Street, Cincinnati. 
a ete = Street, Chicago. | 19 East 16th Street, New York. 


PLYMOUTH CHURCH COUNCIL 


for the Installation of Rev. ig= an Abbott, D D., as 
Pastor, and Rev. Howard 8. B as Assistant Pastor. 
Full verbatim my with Dr. Abbott’s sermon on 
“The New Theolo * and portraits of Mr. Beecher 
and Mr. Bliss. 8vo, 68 pages ; cloth, 
0 by mail, 5 conts additi 
of PusiisHer, Tne Christian Union. 


THE 


By 


ks sent b Ex 
Any number of Boo a6 


BOOK AGENTS WANTED FOR 


MY STORY OF THE WAR, PERSONAL EXPE. 
RIENCE AS NURSE’ in Hospitals and on the Battie- 
field. By Mary A. Livermore Now selling like 
wildfire. No comp+-tition. 700 pages Splendid 
Sree, PLrates Gist thousand 5000 more Agents 
Wanted—Men and Women. DisTaANce NO HINDRANCE, 
Pay Freights and give Ertra Terms. Address 
- WORTHINGTON & CO., Hartford, Conn. 


OUTDOOR BOOKS. 


FOR ADULTS. 


JUNE. Seventh volume of ** Through the Year with 
the Poets.”’ Edited by ite. Adams. Bound 


in old-rose-pink and 
The month of roses of marriages, of rare and 
8vo, il- 


perfect days,”’ in the of the poets. 
CLD By Margaret Sidney. 
very quaint old historic 
town ; the place and the c 
A€ROSS LOTS. By Lunt. I2mo. $1.25. 
Country sights ani sounds, all ths delights of out- 
door life described by a genuine lover. 
SOME THINGS SSBOAD. By Alexander 
McKenzie, D.D. $1.50 
“Dre McKenzie isa capital traveling companion in 
Christian Unicn. 


BESLARD AS SEEN BY AN 
NKER. By C.J. Patten. $1.50 


A through on foot, with live descrip- 
tions of people and scenery. 


AL4SKA: Its Southern 
chipelago. By EK. R. 
paper, 50 cents. 


Coast and the Sitkan Ar- 
Scidmore. Cloth, $1.50; 


Tue guide-book to Alaska; the only one that has 
the s«nction of the Pacific Steamship ompany. 


THE FAMILY FLIGHTS. By E. E. Hale and 
Susau Hale. for Young and Old. 
Fresh, piquant, graphic, full of delicate humor, 
marked by grace in diction aud thorough scholarship. 
A Family Fight Around Home. New £di- 
tion. $1.75. 


Northern New York and New England, with all 
their picturesque and historic interests, their local 


coloriag and tone. 
Other volumes are: A Family Flight 


—A Family Flight through 
,and Switzerland—A Family over 
Byria—A Fa nily Flight Flight throuzh M exico 


FOR THE YOUNG PEOPLE. 


es GOLDEN WEST. By Margaret Sidney. 


A delightful travel story, with all the vivid charm 
of an actual journey. 
ALL AMONG THE MOUSES. 
Mary B. Crowninshield. $1.7 
unique and fresh, full romantic interest 
and novelty 
THE LIGHTHOUSE CHILDREN 
ABROAD. By Mary B. Crowninshield. $1.75. 
A trip to Europe and visits to European cities ; 
bright descriptions, amusiog characters. 
DAVID VANE AND CRANE, 
J.T. Trowbridge. $1 
Outdoor farm life, “~y the people who live it, 
touched by a master hand. 


AND CLIFF. By Willis Boyd Allen. 


Summer life at the White ; masterly 
descriptions of scenery ; fun and frolic. 
A AT LARGE. By Charles 
R. Talbot. $1 


“It hasa Ao cande atyle to those fond of outdoor 
life; a breezy, book.’’— Sastun Globe. 


FOR THE CH CHILDREN. 


MY LAND AND Vases FRIENDS. 
Mary E. Bamford. $1.50 
Bewitching 1.ttle qubcblegreghies of strange and 
familiar creatures. 


WONDERS FROM SEA 
1.00 


By 


By 


By 


HORE, By Fannie A. Deane. Quarto, 


Natural History in a new dress. Children who 
summer at the beach cannot afford to be without it. 


THE LOOK- ABOUT CLUB. By Mary E. 
Bamford. $1.50 
A Natural History Club, with father at the head, 
and the youngsters falling into line. 
SECOND TEAR OF THE ABOUT 
CLUB. By Mary E. Bamford. §1 50 


More good times, more investigations lessens not 
ouly in nature, but in kindness 7 animals. 


At the bookstores, or sent, postpaid, by the Publish- 
ers on receipt of price. 

For full descriptions of these and other books, send 
for Descriptive List ; mailed free by 


D. LOTHROP COMPANY, Publishers, Boston 


CAN YOU AFFORD TEN CENTS A DAY FOR 


A LIBRARY OF AMERICAN 
LITERATURE, 


In Eleven Elegant Large Octavo Volumes, 
with over 6,000 Pages, Handsomely Il- 
lustrated with 160 Full-page Portraits, 

COMPILED AND EDITED BY 
Epmunpb CLARENCE STEDMAN and ELLEN 
Mackay HutcHinson ? 


This is all this great work will cost you, and it con- 
tains the cream of American Literature from the 
earliest writings—16U7—to the preseut date. Nearly 
three thousand selections arranged chronologically, 
over twelve hundred authors quoted, a succinct biog- 
raphy of each author, and an exhaustive topical 
index. This is a great National work, and, in or- 
der that it may be in every American home, we de- 
liver the eleven volumes on receipt of $3.00, and 
collect the remainder at the rate of $3.00 per month, or 


TEN CENTS A DAY. 


The press, eminent scholars, and literary men unapni- 
mously pronounce this work one of the most interest- 
ing and important ever issued for the American pub 
lic. If you can succeed in interesting five of your 
friends, and send us their orders on the above basis, 
we will give you 


A SET OF THE WORES FREE. 


Write at once for fall. circulars, ete. 
CHARLES L. WEBSTER & CO. 


3 East 14th Street, N. Y¥. City. 


D:: once. A few 
D 
wholesale end retail trade. ‘e are the EL In our 


line. Liberal salary paid. Permanent position. Money advanced t 
wages. advertising, etc. For terms ad. (. ntennial Nig. Co., Chicago 


MAY 29, 1890. 


THE CHRISTIAN 


UNION. 


Ti7 


THIRD EDITION. 


THE MASTER 


OF THE 


MAGICIANS. 


A Novel, Collaborated by 


ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS 
HERBERT D. WARD. 


16mo, $1.25. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


Far beyond the 


mere story interest, great and 
unusual as that is, we regard 
the value of the art-power, the 
imaginative lift, and the rich 
treasure of human nature at 
its best and worst with which 
almost every page is overflow- 
ing. It is long since we have 
read a book more noteworthy 
in this regard. “THE MAS. 
TER OF THE MAGICIANS” 
is one of the mo -t powerful 


and admirab!e historical ro- 


mances evir written by Amer 
ican hands. 


BOSTON TRAVELLER. 


A novel of great 
brilliancy, power, and absorb- 
ing interest. There can be 
little question that the ex- 
traordinary popularity if 
“Ben Hur” will be rivaled 
by “THE MASTER OF 
THE MAGICIANS,” 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers. 
receipt of price by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston, 


ll EAST SEVENTEENTH ST., NEW YORK. 


APPLETON & COMPANY 


PUBLISH 


A VALUABLE Book on How Best To 
AND PRESERVE HEALTH. 


The Physiology of 


Bodily Exercise. 
By FERNAND LAGRANGE, M.D. 


INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC SERIES. 
12mo, cloth. Price, $1.75. 


“The whole work is worthy of care- 
ful study by every man or woman with 
an ambition to preserve a sound mind 
in a sound body.”—St. Louis Repub- 


ALINE. 


A NOVEL. 
By HENRI GREVILLE. 


Town anpd Country LIBRARY. 
paper. Price, 50 cents. 


RECENT ISSUES IN TOWN AND COUNTRY 
LIBRARY. 
Diambek the Georgian. 
NER. 
Robert Browning’s 
Poems. 
Countess Irene. 
By J Fooerry. 
The Awakening of Mary Fenwick. By Bra 
Trice WuitTsy. 


Sent, postpaid, on 


12mo, 


By A. G. vor SutTt- 
Principal Shorter 


A Re mance of Austrian Life. 


For sale by all booksellers ; or any volume sent by 
mail on receipt price. 


1, 3, & 5 Bonp Srreet, New Yorx. 


SALARY @85 to @50 
LAD Y WANTED 


For our business in each locality. Intelligence and hon- 
esty, but no experience, necessary. Also good MAN for 


SKCTI 100. GAY BROS. & CO, (rated 


luductive Lessons 


The Inductive Principle applied to the 
International Sunday-School Lessons. The 
true theory of helping a scholar is to tell 
him what to do and where to seek for irfor- 
mation, rather than to do all the work for 
him. A scholar is interested in propcertion 
to his personal investigations, and values 
most highly that which he himself has ac- 


quired, 
Lhe 


Pilgrim Series 
with the Third Quarter adopts the Inductive 
System in its treatment of the Sunday-School 
Lessons. The lessons are triated in a 
broader and more thorough way. ‘1 hey are 
made neither too difficult nor too easy. 
Hence greater interest and progress may) 
be expected on the part of the scholar. 


A large number of 


Sunday-School Experts 


have examined the new method as it is 
developed in the Pilgrim Series, and pro- 
nounce it a great advance on anything now 
in the market. 


Supplemental Studies 


With the Third Quarter also a series of 
Supplementary Stucies will begin, covering 
the facts of interest about the Bible as the 
whole. 


CONGREGATIONAL 
Sunday School and Publishin: Soctety 
BOSTON AND CHICAGO. 
JUST PUBLISHED: 
By Author of ** Jack Gordon,” etc. 


VIVIER, 


OF VIVIER, LONGMAN & CO., BANKERS. 


BY 
W.C. HUDSON (Barcray Norrsn). 


Author of “Jack Gordon, Knight Errant, Gotham, 
1883,’’ ** The Diamogd Button,”’ etc. 


Paper, 50 Cents. Cloth, 75 Cents. 


“Few story-writers have jumped so quickly into 
popular favor as W. C. Hudson (Barclay North). He 
always has a story to tell, and loses no time in tellia: 
it. There isa rattle and a dash about everything that 
he writes, and a contemporaneous iuterest that never 
fails to please the reader as well as to hold his atten- 


By Author of **‘ As It Was Written,” etc. 


TWO WOMEN OR ONE? 


From the Manuscript of Dr. Lgonarp Benaty. 


By Henry Harvanp (Sidney Luska), 

Author of “‘As It Was Written,” Mrs. 
Peixada,”’ ** The Yoke of the Thora,”’ ** A 
Latin-Quarter Courtship,”’ ‘ Grandison 
Mather,”’ Voices,” ete. 1 vol., 
32mo, artistic binding, cloth back, etce., 
75 cents. 

The name of Henry Harland (Sidney Luska) needs 
no introduction to Awerican reader:. Few firat nov- 
els have created the furor of * As It Was Written,” 
and each subsequent one has met with instant suc- 
cess. Women or One’’’ is in Mr. Harland’s 
best style. There is something of the pe chological 
mystery of ** Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde’ about it, but 
not in the sense of imitation. 


STOLEN AMERICA. 


By Henperson Fioyp. 1 vol., with 
illustrations. Paper, 50 cents; cloth, 75 
cents. 

Mrs. Floyd's pictures of Bermuda sights and scenes 
are graphic and picturesque, and every one who has 
v- sited and every one who anticipates a visit to that 

retty little is'acd will want to Sto'en Amer- 
ea” Through it all runs a delightful love story 
which has some novel features of its own. 


FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


CASSELL PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
104 and 106 Fourth Avenue, N. Y. 


LEGGAT BROS.’ 


Cheapest Bookstore in the World. 


MILLION seater 


INCLUDING THE GREATEST DISPLAY 
OF HOLIDAY BOOKS FOR OLD AND YOUNG 
ALMOST GIVEN AWAY. GRAND HOLIDAY 
CATALOGUE FREE. SEND 8TAMP. 


81 CHAMBERS STREET. 
Three Doors West of City Hal) Park, New Yous Orr. 


A MONTH can be mad - 
$75.00 to $250.00 ing for us. Persons 
who can furnish a horse and give their whole time to 
the business. Spare moments may be profitably em- 


oyed also. A few vacancies in to d 


OUTDOOR BOOKS. 


H. D. THOREAU. 

“His power of observation seemed to indicate addi- 
tional senses. He saw as with microscope, heard as 
with ear-trumpet, and his memory was a photographic 
register of all he saw and heard.’””"—R. W. Emerson. 
Walden ; or, Life in the Woods. $1.50. 


A Week on the Concord and 
Merrimack Rivers. $1.50. 


Excursions in Field and Forest. 
$1.50 7 

Cape Cod. 3150. 

The Maine Woods. 

Letters and Poems. 531.50. 

A Yankee in Canada. $150. 

Early Spring in Massachusetts. 


31.50. 


Summer. From Thoreau’s Journal. 


$1.50. 
Winter. 
$1.50. 


JOHN BURROUGHS. 


**The minuteness of his observation, the keenness 
of his perception, give him a real originality, and his 
aketches have a delightful oddity, vivacity, and 
freshness.— The Nation, New York. 


Indoor Studies. $1.25. 

Signs and Seasons. $1.25. 
Wake-Robin,. 431.25. 

The Same. Riverside Aldine Series. $1. 
Winter Sunshine. $1.25. 

Birds and Poets. $1.25. 
Locusts and Wild Honey. $1.25. 
Pepacton,. ASummer Voyage. $1.25. 
Fresh Fields. $1.25. 


BRADFORD TORREY. 


From Thoreau’s Journal. 


A Kambler’s Lease. Excellent 
Outdoor Essays. $1.25. 
Birds in the Bush, $1.25. 


“One of the most charmingly natural of the writers 
on open-air subjects.”’— The American, Phila. 


OLIVE THORNE MILLER. 
Bird Ways. $1 25. 
In Nesting Time. 

*“*Mr. Torrey and Olive Thorne Miller have fairly 
made, each ia a different way. a title to a handsome 


estate in the domain once ruled by acres of Walden 
Pond."’— The Independent, New York. 


SUSAN FENIMORE COOPER. 
Rural Hours. $1.25. 


** A charming description of the scenes of country 
life m and ab ut the author’s residence at Coupers- 
town.’’— The Christian Union, New York. 

*.* For sale by all Booksellers. 
receipt of price by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & C0., Boston. 


1l EAST SEVENTEENTH STREET, New York. 


Chowce Books. 


Midnight Talks at the Club. 


Reported by Amos K, Fiske. 
cloth, gilt top, $1.00. 
Fresh and attractive in style, they are practically 
an appeal for politics without prejudice, Americanism 
without proscription, religion without superstition. 
Christianity without creed-lines, and, in brief. for 
toleration, common sense, and reasonable views about 
the Deity and man’s relations to him, as the solvents 
for most of the ** problems” of the time. 
_“ A delightful book, covering a multitude of sub- 
jects, with a kindly light of wit and wisdom.’’—Jona 
in Buston Pilot. 


Norway Nights 


and Russian Days. 


The Record of a Summer Trip. By Mrs. 
S. M. Henry Davis, author of “ Life 
and T.mes of Sir Philip Sidney.’ 16mo, 
decorated cloth, choicely illustrated, 

1.25 
Ne . 

**In form, it isa joy to the eye. .. . The style is 
suggestive of keen obs: rvation, calm reflection, and 
rich enjoyment of the humorous.’’— The Critic. 

“Simply and entirely delizhtful; fresh, zy, 
picturesque.’’—N. VY. Commercial Advertiser. 


Norwood: A Tale 
of New England Life. 


By Henry Warp Bercuer. New popular 
edition. $1.25. 

The one of Mr. Bsecher’s works which has always 
had the largest and most continuous sale, becaus> it 
is filled wih his most delightful characteristics. 
Moreover, it preserves for all New Englanders and 
their descendants a valuable portraiture of scenes 
now rapidly passing away. 

**It will bearto be real and re-read as often as 
Di kens’s *D mbhey’ or * David Copp-rfield.’ ’— Al- 


biny Eveniny Journal. 


Dorcas: A Taleof Romeand 
the Early Christians. 


By Natuan C, Kowns, author of ** Arius, the 
Libyan.”’ Beautifully illustrated and 
printed. Cloth, $1.25. 

‘“* You have hit the truth ia regard to the primitive 
ilea of Chris'ianitv. Such books and ideas as y ‘ure, 
to my mind, are like lightuing : they are unconscion- 
ably brilliant; they startle, and perh*ps confuse, for 
the moment, ... but in t « end thev purify the 
moral atmosphere.”’—A. W. Touseks, Author of **A 
Fool's Errand,” ele. 


*,° Al Booksellers, or by mail from the Publishers, 


PORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT, New York. 


$1.25. 


Sent, postpaid, on 


l6mo, vellum 


[)opp, MzaD & ('OMPANY 5 


A List of Novels, in cloth and 
paper, published by 


DODD, MEAD 
COMPANY. 


SPRING OF 18g0. 


STOCKTON. 


Stories of the Three Bur- 
glars. 12mo, cloth, $1.00; 


paper, 50 cts. 
STOCKTON. 
The Great War Syndicate. 


12mo, cloth, $1.00; /Aaper, 
50 


GOOCH. 
Miss Mordeck’s Father. 
12mo, cloth, $1.00; Aaper 
50 etfs. 


ALLEN. 
Miss Eaton’s Romance. 


12mo, cloth, $1.00; afer, 
50 cts. 


BARR. 


A Daughter of Fife. New 
12mo, 50 


edition. 
cls, 

A Border 
New edition. 
50 cbs. 


ROE. 


The following volumes, by 
Epwakp P. Rog, in 12mo, 
paper, 50 cts. 
The Earth Trembled. 
Opening a Chestnut Burr. 
Without a Home. 
A Day of Fate. 
A Face Illumined. 
A Knight of the XIX Cent- 
ury. 
Driven Back to Eden. 
A Young Girl’s Wooing. 
From Jest to Earnest. 
His Sombrge Rivals. 
Nature’s Serial Story. 
He Fell in Love With His 
Wife. 
What Can She Do? 
Near to Nature’s Heart. 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 


753 and 755 Broadway, 


New York. 


Shepherdess. 
12mo, paper, 


< 
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LITTLE, BROWN & C0. 


Have Recently Published: 
With Fire and Sword. £5 Zistorice! Novel 


Poland and Russia B 
Henry K Sienkinwicz. Trauslated from the Polis 
by Jeremiah Curten. Crown 8vo, cloth, $2.00. 


The Begum’ x Daughter. By E win L. Byuner, 


author. of ** Agnes 
Lihucti 12mo, cloth, $1 5). 


Influence of Sea Power: Upon History. 
1660-178%. By Capt. A. T. Mahan, U.S.N. 8vo, 
cloth, $4.00. 


Dramatic Opinions, 


with portrait, $1.00 


Myths and Folk-Lore of Ireland. 


ten. Crown 8v0, cloth, gilt top, $2.00. 
Palfrey’s History of England. 5.8 
Five Hundred Dollars, and Other Stories 
of New England Life. 


New edition. 12mo, 


By Mra. Kendal. 
paper, 50 cents; cloth gi‘t, 


By Jere- 
miah Cur- 


paper, 5) cloth, $1.0). 
_ Conte nts: “Five Dollars, i.” 
ze Convict,’ Patrick,’ Be the 


Ville 
“In Madeira Place,’ ” *The New Minis- 
ter’ s Great Opportunity.”’ 


The W ity Out of Agnosticism. 


254 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON. 


May Howers—OF Sone 


FOR SCHOOLS: 


CHILDREN’S SCHOOL SONGS. 


(35 cts. ; $3.60 dozen.) 8 pages of simple explanations 
and 138 new and selected songs for gene 8i 
This little book is being received with much favor. 
Chimes. ($1.25) Kate Douglas 
Wig G manual, and fine collection. 
Kindergarten and Primary School Songs. 
(30 cts. ; $3.00 doz.) Menard. 
Songs and Games for ‘Little Ones. (§2.00.) 
alker and Jenks. 
Gems for Little SeGOrS. (30 cts. ; $3.00 doz.) 
Emerson and Swayne 
Rhymes and ones. Mrs. Osgood. 
Songs. (20 cts. ; $1.80 doz.) Mrs. Board- 


Get t am all! They are most delightful books! 


Also try the sweet little Cantatas: 


Kingdom of Mother Goose. (25 cts.; $2.28 
doz.) Mra vardman 
Rainbow Seativel. (20 chs. $1.80 doz.) Lewis. 
he illed Cock Robin? (40 cts. ; $3.00 doz.) 
cts., $3 doz. ; Book 2 


SONG MANUAL 


doz.; B ok 3, High—50 cte., $4.80 doz.). By Em 
erson. These are the newest and ks for 
teaching note reading in schools. 


Send for lists and descriptions. 
Any book mailed for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston. 


Cc. H. Ditson & Co., 867 Broadway, N. Y. 


Linens, Quilts, Blankets. 


During this week customers will 
find inour Housekeeping Departments 
the following substantial bargains: 

Hem-stitched Linen Pillow Cases at 
$1.00, $1.25, $1.50, and $1.65 per 
pair. 

Hem-stitched Linen Sheets at $4.75, 
$5.50, $6.50, $7.50, and $9.00 per 
pair. 

Extra Large Double Damask Nap- 
kins, $2.90; were $2.50 per dozen. 

Table Damasks at 50 cents, 75 cents, 
and $1.00 per yard. 

Summer Blankets, 80x90 inches, 
at $3.00 per pair. 

Crochet Bed Spreads, large sizes, at 
$1.10 and $1.25 each. 

Fine Marseilles Bed Spreads, extra | 5, 
quality and large sizes, at $2.38 and 
$3.00 each. 

Handsome Colored Bed Spreads at 

2.753; reduced from $3.75. 

Italian Silk Lounge Wraps at $2.00 
and $2.50 each; reduced from $3.75 

and $4.50. 


James MoCreery C0., 


Broadway and 11th St., 
New York. 


ENGLISH ENAMEL 


Tue Best IN THE 
Ready for use in eelf-opening 
150 Tints, Exquisite Colors, Surface Poresiass. 
be applied by apy one. 
ll PRIZE MEDALS nvented by 


THOMAS GRIFFITHS, F.CS., 


Original Inventor of Enamel Paint, 
for Renovating and Decorating 


By F. E. Ab 
but. 12mo, 


(Book 1, Primary—30 


and 
rk, Fans, 


Water Cana, etc., etc. 20 and "40 ot 3 by mail, 25 
and 50 cents. By the gallon t9 to Decura' Send for 
tint cards. “* BATH ENAMEL, 


60 cents and $1; aa 10 cents extra. 
THE ENGLISH ENAMEL PAINT CO., 
10 East 15th St., New York. 


Join H. Pray, Sons& CO, 


MANUFACTURERS’ AGENTS. 


Woodstock Carpets are presented to 
the public, as filling the requirements of an 


ARTISTIC RUG 


AT A MODERATE PRICE. 


They are of English manufacture, and are 
woven in one piece in a great variety of sizes. 
The designs are largely furnished by Morris & 
Co., of London, and the colorings are such 
as will harmonize in the present style of in- 
terior decoration. The 


GENUINE 


English Woodstocks 


Can be purchased only from 


JOHN H. PRAY, SONS & CO. 


SOLE AGENTS FOR THE U. 8. 
Correspondence Especially Invited. 


§58 & 560 Washington Street, Boston. 
113 Worth Street, New York. 


New York Branch for Wholesale only. 


CARPETS 
All PIECES EXTRA SUPER INGRAINS. 
TO CLOSE OUT QUICKLY. 
MATTINGS. 


FINE JAPANESE AND CHINESE STRAW MAT- 
TINGS. LARGEST STOCK IN THE CITY. 


OUR OWN DIRECT IMPORTATION. 
WHITE, RED CHECK, AND FANCY PATTERNS. 


‘FROM 84 PER ROLL OF 40 YARDS. 


ALSO FINE MATTINGS 
fr $8 PER ROLL. 


100 PIECES. WARE HOUSE SAMPLES, 
ST NU REGU 


UPHOLSTERY GOODS 


AND 


LACE CURTAINS 


IN GREAT VARIETY AT LOWEST PRICES. 


FURNITURE, 


OUR OWN UPHOLSTERING. AT 
PRICES. AGENTS FOR HALL’S CELE- 
BRATED BEDDING. 
WE KE 4 SPECIALTY OF FUR- 
NISHING COMPLETE TELS, 
CHURC OTTAG: 


HES, © 
D SUMMERR 
DIDENC 


SHEPPARD KNAPP & 00. 


SIXTH AVE., 13th and 14th Sts., NEW YORK. 


DUPLICATE 


12 


re Silver at less than 


WEDDING 22350. 
PRESENTS. 


DUPLICATE WEDDING PRESENTS BOUGHT, SOLD, 
OR EXCHANGED. 


HERE ARE A FEW OF OUR BARGAINS: 
One doz. Oyster Forks, handsomely 


$10, worth $15 
“ Coffee Spoons handsomely cased, 10, 


Bov Bon Dish and d Tongs, -_ 15 
Salad Fork and Spoon > 19 
Repoussé chased wl, 15 
A Tete-a-Tete Bet (tea, sugar, 

creamer), handsomely cased, 100 
Repoussé c irror, 


rush an Comb, - 

eslection of goede sens to any on 
of reference 

Get your old peer from the Safe Deposit Com- 
panies and bring it to us with your accumulation o 
old gold jewelry, an om of style or otherwise use- 
less, and ——~- e them for new serviceable articles, 
or sell it outri 
8, 

ASH 
A Lady's l4 Gold Watch. timer 
A Gentleman’s 14 k. Gold Watch, ect timer, - ° $28 
A Gentleman’s Silver Watch” 


SEND FOR PRICE-LIST. 
J. H. JOHNSTON & CO., 150 Bowery, N. Y. 


ESTABLISHED 1844. 


"| to the Secretary. 


FOR THE ADVANTAGE 


And to Secure the Co-operation of 


READERS OF THE CHRISTIAN UNION 
200 Shares of Stock are reserved for them until June 15 in the 


Kast Land Co. 


OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS: 


CLINTON B. FISK, President. JOHN HOPEWELL, Jr., 1st V.-Pres. 
A. W. WAGNALLS, Treasurer. A.A. HOPKINS, Secretary. 


J. RB. LEESON. FERD. SCHUMACHER. 
E. M. GOODALL. WM. SILVERWOOD. 

F. W. BREED. WALTER C. HARRIMAN. 

JAMES B. HOBBS. FREDERICK GATES. 


K. FUNK. 


The capital of this Company, only $3,000,000, is based on property 
values from five to ten times larger than those of any other Southern enter- 
prise; and, by vote of the Board of Directors, stock will be sold to the 
amount of $2,000,000 only. But a small portion remains unsold. 

This Company was organized by cautious business men as a legitimate 
business investment. It has a larger aggregate of 


RICH COAL AND IRON DEPOSITS, 
IRON MINES IN PROFITABLE OPERATION, 
ARABLE AGRICULTURAL LANDS, 
VALUABLE TIMBER TRACTS, and 
ADMIRABLY LOCATED CITY AND TOWN LOTS, 


than any Single Corporation has ever before obtained in this Country. 
Within three months it has sold over three-quarters of a million dollars’ 
worth of lots | 


AT HARRIMAN. 


The New Key City of the South, IN TENNESSEE; 


where Coal and Iron are right at hand; where the Emory River furnishes 
the finest water supply, with freighting advantages; where the Cincinnati 
Southern and the East Tennessee, Virginia & Georgia Railroads afford ample 
Transportation facilities; a Belt Line Railroad is already begun; where, in 
ninety days, more than 2,000 people have gathered ; where an Electric Light 
Plant is in operation, and a Daily Newspaper established ; where Mills and 
Brickyards and Stone Quarries are actively at work; where Churches and 


)| Schools are arranged for; where the Company is building a fine Company’s 


Office and a magnificent $100,000 Hotel; where No Saloons Need 
Apply, being banned forever by provision of Title Deeds; and where is 
being brought together a Community of sober, intelligent, Christian people 
such as no other city can show. 


One Share, of $50 Par Value, 
or more shares, may be ordered at par, and every share thus taken, within 
the time prescribed, will participate in the 
3 Per Cent. Cash Dividend Declared. 


The solid basis of this Company is now recognized everywhere. Its 
Iron Mines are producing steady revenue. Its newly discovered Beds of 


|Cannel Coal, hitherto unfound in that whole region, form an unexpected 


source of great wealth. Its common Bituminous Coal—for Coking, Steam, 
and Domestic purposes—is inexhaustible. Its Timber supplies are large. Its 
landed area is immense. Its young City of Harriman surpasses every 
other new town of the South for beauty of situation, surrounding resources, 


t| character of inhabitants, quickness of growth, topographical advantages, and 


an assured future. All who would co-operate with this Company, and enjoy 
the advantages offered by it, should embrace the present opportunity. 

Make all remittances payable to A. W. WAaGNALLs, Treasurer, but send 
CLINTON B. FISK, President. 


A. A. HOPKINS, Secretary. 
Address: Tue Times Buttprve, New York Crry. 


| | 
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Motto for the Week: 


on and up where Nature's heart 
Beats strong amid the hills.” 
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EVOLUTION of the sum- 
mer resort is one of 
the interesting features 
of our country’s rapid 
growth during the half- 
) century past. Almost the 
whole business of cater- 
ing to seaside and mount- 
ain pleasuring has grown 
up within the span of a 
single human life. The 
poet Whittier said, a few 
years ago, that he well 
remembered when the 
first resort was established on the Atlantic coast. It 
was the now famous Boar’s Head Hotel, on Hampton 
Beach, and the people all about thought the proprietor 
must be “crazy” to spend so much money for a place 
that could be used only a short time each year. To-day 
the summer resorts along the coast stretch from Maiue 
to Florida. They are numbered by hundreds, and their 
guests by scores of thousands, while the luxurious 
appointments of the best of them would have paralyzed 
with wonder the heroes of the Revolution. 
* 
* 

One of the earliest travelers’ guide- books issued in 
this country was “The Northern Traveller,” which 
J. & J. Harper published in 1830. The title-page of 
the time-worn copy before me announces it to be a 
guide to “the Northern Tour, with routes to the 
Springs, Niagara and Quebec, and the coal mines of 
Pennsylvania, and also Tour of New England.” The 
frontispiece is a steel engraving of Congress Hall, 
Saratoga Springs—a plain three-storied wooden struct- 
ure, bearing as little likeness to the magnificent Sara- 
toga hotels of to-day as the stages of 1830 did to the 
Pullman limited trains that now bear us across the con- 
tinent. 


The first fashionable summer resort in America was 
probably Lebanon Springs, located in eastern New 
York, near the Massachusetts line. ‘‘ The Pool,” which 
gave the place its fame, was brought to the attention 
of Captain James Hitchcock in 1760, who established a 
colony there. After the Revolution the Springs became 
the resort of many wealthy people from New York and 
the South, and enjoyed a long reign of popularity while 


yet there was scarcely a rival in the whole country. 
* 


* * 
It’s afar cry from those days to this year of grace 
1890, when the summer hotel crowns a thousand hill- 
tops, and the planning for a summer outing is as much a 
matter of course in American homes as the visit of the 
tax collector. It would be pleasant to trace the devel- 
opment of the vacation hotel itself from the forbidding 
architecture of the early days to the homelike coziness 
which marks many of the newer inns, and the 
Oriental magnificence that characterizes others. There 
are warm welcomes for Christian Union readers wher- 
ever the summer resort exists. 
* 
It is interesting to note that as the vacation idea has 
grown and developed in the past decade, the use of the 
good old English word “ outing,” which had become 
almost obsolete in this country, has revived and spread 
until there is now no other single word connected with 


recreation that is so much used by the press and the | 


people. It is not unlikely that the popular and attract- 
ive magazine which bears the name “ Outing”—and 
which is, by the way, just eight years old this month— 
is chiefly responsible for this revival in the use of an 
admirable word. 


* 

The Christian Union has not, usually, fulfilled its 
mission when its pages have been enjoyed by one 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


family. It goes on and on, not of course “forever,” 
but frequently until it is absolutely worn out through 
much handling. Letters from this morning’s mail 
illustrate this. A Massachusetts subscriber writes that 
his copy has failed to reach him for the first time in 
years. “The failure,” he says, “ will be felt in New 
England, Middle States, and California, if we receive 
it not.” Another copy has, I need not say, been 
promptly sent. 

Another subscriber gives a list of seven families in 
widely separated localities where her copy of The 
Christian Union is successively sent. Another says : 
“Tf you know of any one who would like The Chris- 
tian Union after it is a week old, we will send it to him. 
My landlady has it until Sunday morning, when I read 
it, and then take it to some friends, who read it in the 
evening and the next day or two, after which we will 
gladly mail it to any address that you may give us, if 
it would then be of any use.” 


* * 

The mail brings still further protests against the 
separation of the Home Department from the body of 
the paper. It looksas though another prize for suggest- 
ing a practical improvement might need to be awarded. 


The free Vacation Tours. 


News comes from a live Wisconsin town of the /irst 
complete vacation club of two hundred new subscribers, 
and the resulting six weeks’ European tour for the 
Congregational clergyman of the place, in response to 
The Christian Union’s offer. We congratulate this 
gentleman in advance on the delightful outing he is to 
enjoy, and also venture to include in our congratula- 
tions the two hundred additions to our ever-growing 


and very pleasant family circle. 


A Congregationalist clergyman thus becomes the 
first member of The Christian Union party, and we shall 
do our best to make his tour a pleasant one. Let us 
also hear from the other denominations. The larger 
the party, the more attractive we shall be able to make it 
for all the members. 

* 

The Christian Union Vacation Tours—which promise 
to be very popular—are offered free to any clergyman 
or teacher in America in whose behalf the requisite 
number of new yearly subscribers to The Christian 
Union, at $3 each, are sent us. They are, briefly, as 
follows : 


A Six Weeks’ Tour in Europe, including England, France, 
Belgium, the Rhine, Germany, Switzerland, Scotland, 
and Lreland, for 200 new yearly subscribers. Leave New 
York on the ** City of Rome ”’ June 28, and on the “* City 
of Paris” July 16. 

A Four Weeks’ Tour in Europe, starting as above, omitting 
Belgium, the Rhine, and Switzerland, for 150 new sub- 
scribers. 

A Fifty Days’ Trip to Alaska and the Yellowstone Park, 
for 300 new subscribers. Leave New York July 13. 

A Twenty Days’ Trip to Yellowstone Park, for 150 new sub- 
seribers. Leave New York July 17, July 31, August 14, 
August 28, and September 11. 

A Twelve Days’ Trip up the Hudson, to Trenton Falls, the 
Thousand Islands, Alexandria Bay, St. Lawrence River 
and the Rapids, Montreal, Quebec, the White Mount- 
ains, and Newvort, for 50 new subseribers. Leave New 
York August 19 and September 2. 


These Vacation Tours are first-class in every re- 
spect. They are under the charge of Messrs. Henry 
Gaze & Son for the European Tours, and Messrs. Ray- 
mond & Whitcomb for the American Tours. Full de- 
tails will be furnished on postal-card application. 

Many readers are at work in response to this offer. 
If, for lack of time or for any other cause, the whole 
number of subscribers needed is not obtained, we shall 
allow $1.50 on each name secured toward paying for 
the summer tour selected. 


Home Missionary fund. 


Previously acknowledged... $107 25 
$201 25 
The Vacation Fund. 
Previously acknowledged. $52 60 
2 
$55 10 


779 


cl Garland of Verse. 


GATHERED FROM THE FAMILIAR POEMS 
OF NATURE'S LOVERS. 


No daintie flowre or herbe that growes on grownd, 

No arborett with painted blossoms drest 

And smelling sweete, but there it might be fownd 

To bud out faire, and throwe her sweete smels al 


arownd. —[Spenser. 


With spots of sunny openings, and with nooks 
To lie and read in, sloping into brooks. 


Leigh Hunt. 


Two voices are there ; one is of the sea, 
One of the mountains ; each a mighty voice. 
—[ Wordsworth. 


I live not in myself, but I become 

Portion of that around me ; and to me 
High mountains are a feeling, but the hum 
Of human cities torture. —[ Byron. 


Under the yaller-pines I house, 
When sunshine makes ’em all sweet-scented, 
An’ hear among their furry boughs 
The baskin’ west wind purr contented. 
—|[James Russell Lowell. 
Flow beautiful is night ! 
A dewy freshness fills the silent air ; 
No mist obscures, nor cloud, nor speck, nor stain 
Breaks the serene of heaven : 
In full-orbed glory, yonder moon divine 
Rolls through the dark-blue depths. 
Beneath her steady ray 
The desert-circle spreads, 
Like the round ocean, girdled with the sky. 
How beautiful is night! —{Southey. 


Ye valleys low, where the mild whispers use 
Of shades, and wanton winds, and gushing brooks 
On whose fresh lap the swart-star sparely looks ; 
Throw hither all your quaint enameled eyes, 
That on the green turf suck the honeyed showers, 
And purple all the ground with vernal flowers. 
Bring the rathe primrose that forsaken dies, 
The tufted crow-toe, and pale jessamine, 
The white pink, and the pansy freaked with jet, 
The glowing violet, 
The musk-rose, and the well-attired woodbine, 
With cowslips wan that hang the pensive head, 
And every flower that sad embroidery wears. 

—[ Milton. 


They come! the merry summer months of beauty, 
song, and flowers ; 

They come! the gladsome months that bring thick 
leafiness to bowers. 

Up, up, my heart! and walk abroad ; fling cark and 
care aside ; 

Seek silent hills, or rest thyself where peaceful waters 
glide ; 

Or, underneath the shadow vast of patriarchal tree, 

Sean through its leaves the cloudless sky in rapt 

tranquillity. —[ William Motherwell. 


O for a breath o’ the moorlands, 
A whiff o’ the caller air! 

For a smell o’ the flowery heather 
My very heart is sair. 


O for a sound of the burnies 
That wimple to the sea! 

For the sight of the browning brackens 
On the hillside waving free! 


O for the blue lochs cradled 
In the arms of mountains gray, 

That smile as they shadow the drifting clouds 
©’ the bonnie simmer day ! 


Auld Scotland may be rugged, 
Her mountains stern and bare ; 
But O for a breath o’ her moorlands 


And a whiff o’ her caller air! —[ Anon. 


If I could put my moods in song, 
And tell what’s there enjoyed, 
All men would to my garden throng, 
And leave the cities void. 
—[Emerson. 


MAY 29, 1890. 
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financial. 

In spite of the further hoarding of 
funds during this week that is past, 
by the Government, the influx of cur- 
rency from the interior has been so 
marked that the money market has been 
sensibly easier, and rates have declined 
to three and four per cent. closing 
at the latter figure for call loans. It is 
true, and more, that this influx should 
take place. Our New York banks should 
have a large surplus reserve, and natu- 
rally would haveat this season but for the 
absorption on the part of the Treasury, of 
which we have often spoken. Of course, 
even with the present limited supply, at 
this season of the year there can be but 
little stringency, for the bank managers 
are willing to lend out funds to the full 
extent of their resources, knowing that 
the summer months always bring with 
them great ease ordinarily, and that the 
drift of money must necessarily be toward 
the centers for at least three months to 
come. The ease in the London money 
market is still more pronounced, and 
rates on daily call are ranging about two 
to twoand a half per cent., with the Bank 
of England maintaining its three per 
cent. for discounnts. 

Progress has been made by Congress 
in the tariff question. The McKinley 
bill, so called, has passed the House of 
Representatives during the week, and 
gone to the Senate ; undoubtedly ‘there 
will be some changes made in the detail 
of the bill by the Upper House, but it is 
pretty well understood that the essential 
features of the original bill will be pre- 
served, and that the tariff bill, as passed, 
in its main scope, will become a law 
within the next few weeks. 

This is perhaps of more importance to 
the business interests of the country than 
we realize at the present moment. It 
settles many vexew « of values, 
and fixes perMaticas.y vio sumus of a 
wide range of articles in the markets, 
while at the same time providing for a 
large reduction in the Government reve- 
nues. The next question of importance 
to our financial system and policy is the 
action on the Silver bill. It is pretty 
well understood that the President will 
not permit any bill providing for the 
free coinage of silver to become a law, 
and it is also understood that the coinage 
of the standard silver dollar is to cease 
under the present policy, and that the 
Government, under any bill likely to pass, 
will be authorized to purchase and store 


ing the largest capital of any bank in Kansas. 


FINANCIAL. 


CHICAGO INVESTMENTS. 
BOGUE & HOYT, 


Investment Agents, 


Investments in Chicago Real Estate 
Pay Better than almost any 
other class of investments. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


JNO. C. AVERY, 


115 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 


Western 
Investments 
a specialty. 


Prominently connected with conservative financial 
operations throughout the West for many years, every 
investment, without exception, proving profitable 
and satisfactory. WRITE FOR REFERENCES. 


FIRST MORTGAGES 


Are a safe investment if judiciously made on 
well located Real Estate. 


BARTHOLOMEW & CO. 


Invest in Real Estate and Mortgages for 
themselves and others on an EIGHT PER 
CENT. BASIS. Interest guaranteed; col- 
lected and remitted free of exchange to the 
holders of securities. 

For good, safe inv ts correspond with us. 


BARTHOLOMEW & CoO., 


609 Kansas Avenue, Topeka, Kansas. 


Reference: Kansas National Bank of Topeka, hav- 


N. Greie, 
Pre 


Incorporated under the Laws of the State of Colorado. 
PAID-UP CAPITAL, - 


M. Van Bur 
sident. Vice- President. 
T. 8. Scuiessinerr, BSec’y and Tre 


The American Guaranty Loan & 
Investment Co. 


$100,000. 
916 Seventeenth St.. DENVER, COL. 


FINANCIAL. 


DULUTH, MINNESOTA. 


J\MERICAN LOAN AND TRUST CO. 


CAPITAL, 


B500,000. 


Guaranty Deposit with State Auditor, $100,000, 
Placed wholly beyond reach of the Company, for Collateral Security to Clients, 


In and under Btate authori 
corporated operating 


and supervision, and with perpetual succession, for the 
a general and safe 


LOAN, TRUST, AND ANNUITY BUSINESS. 


Acts as Executor, Administrator, Guardian, mw me Assignee, or Receiver. 
to make safe investments. We loan ned for the 


Correspondence solicited from es desi 
First-Class Re Real Estate Mortgages 
CLINTON MARKEY President. 
C. E. BHANNON, i 


th awh. \~ security for prompt payment of princi 
ce-Pres. and Trust Officer. J 


5 per cent. paid on time qpeaite. 
and 
G. A. ELDER, Vice-President. 
AMES B G8, Secretary and Treasurer. 


NATIONAL REALTY COMPANY 


Incorporated under the Laws of Maine. 


CAPITAL, $500,000. 5,000 SHARES OF $100 EACH. 

The Company offers 400 shares of the Capital Stock 
at par. This gives the purchaser an excellent oppor- 
tunity to secure an interest io Sioux Falls prop- 
erty at the lowest prices, on the same basis as parties 
who purchased in large lots, and having your in- 
vestment safely cared for by parties thoroughly un- 
derstanding the business. Send for prospectus and 
full pyrticulars NATIONAL REALTY CO. 

Hox. W. W. BROOKINGS, Manager for the Com- 
pany. Sioux Falls, South Dakota. 


SALT LAKE CITY 


Capital of Utah and metropolis of Iloter-Mountain 
States and [-rritories. Utah has 275,000 peonle, 
and soon will become a BState. oe of Salt 
Lake Citv 50,000, having doubled in three years. Per. 
manent Public Improvements, sewers, water, gas, 
electric street ratiways, lights, etc. Build: ings now 
under construction costing over $3,000,000. Bait Lake 
City is the Mecca of Real Fstate Investors. Real 
estate strong and values steadily advancing. fafety 
and large profi's assured. Utah's 4 reatest develop- 
ment must begin when she assumes Stateho  d. there- 
fore invest now. Unexcelled opportunities for whole- 
sale houses, mining, manufacturing, and smelting 
enterpri~es. Strong churches of 91] leading den :mina- 
tions, good schools, and ‘charming social*con itions. 
First-class hotelsjand places of amusement Salt Lake 
City isafamous summer and health resort 240.000 
people bathed last vear in the Great Salt Lake. This 
season began May |, and promi<es dceuble last year’s 
attendance. Four beautiful bathiog resorts Com- 
bine business with pleasure and health-seeking and 
come to Salt Lake City this summer. For i!lustrated 
tourists’ eaten, or for particular in- 
ormation of any kind, addr 

CHA 


MBER OF ‘COMMFRCF 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH. 


L. W. SPEAR, 


109 Chamber of Commerce Building, Daluth, Minn. 
Loans and Investments. 


L W Spear, Treasurer Northwestern Investment 
Company, Washington, D. C.; Duluth. Minn. 


PERMANENT INCOME 


If you wish to loan your money on CITY MORT- 
GAGES, one year’s time at 10’), or on three to five 
years’ time at 8°), or five-year GOLD DEBEN- 


A SPECIAL FEATURE. 
THE WINNER 
INVESTMENT CO. 


Handles exclusively Kansas City 
Investments, and does not 
handle Farm Mortgages. 


PAST INVESTM 


Through this company have 
008, 000.00 profits, every dollar ~ 
rest has D J. YA L at maturity, and all enter- 
undertaken n uniformly successful. 


PRESENT INVESTMENTS. 


We can demonstrate how to invest money safely 
to realize an income of six, seven, eight, and ten 


r cent., and profits, in a comparatively short 
50 per cent., 100 and even 
entirely free from spec e features. 


For full particulars 
and papers, or call. 


WILLIAM H. PARMENTER, 


General Agent, - 50 State Street, Boston. 


No. 1 Custom House Street, R. L; 
Desk M, Mercantile Bafe Deposit Co 0 Broad roadway, 
New York City, every Wednesda 


Intending Investors 
are invited to send for the 
new pamphlet of the 
Bunnell & Eno Investment Co. 
G. LIVINGSTON MORSE, Vice-Pres., 
140 Nassau 8t., N. Y. 


THE SECURITY Co. 


OF SIOUX CITY, IA., 
Invites correspondence regarding its MORTGAGE 
LOANS on selected security in the Corn Belt. A SAFE 
INVESTMENT OUR FIRST CONSIDERATION. 


We also offer mortgages on Sioux City property 
These securities have invariably proved satisfactory 
during an experience of seven years. 


EDWARD KENNEDY, 


Makes of Colorado Investments ; large 
list of Denver Rea te Bargains; buys and nego- 
tiates Commercial Rae. Town, County, and State 
Bonds and Warrants; negotiates long and short time 
Loans; pays 6 per cent. interest on 3 months, 7 per 
cent. on 6 months, 8 per cent. on 12 months’ time de- 


TURE BONDS at 7, 
WITH ABSOLUTE SECURITY, 
or to place your funds in PERMANENT 


silver bullion in place of silver dollars, 
and that certificates will be issued for cir- 
culation representing the market price of 


GRAND FORKS, DAK,, 


silver, or that their redemption will be 
authorized in lawful money, which will 


provide against any possible emergency 
whereby a silver basis—under pressure — 


tioval Bank, Denver National Baak, Denver, C :lo. 


:—City National Bank. Colorado Na- 


DULUTH REAL ESTATE 


BUILDING INVESTMENTS paying 15%, 
write for particulars and references to 


THOMAS & CO. Cneorporated), Bankers, 


Tacoma, Washington. 


Real Estate Gollections. 


LOANS NEGOTIATED. CITY LOTS FOR SALE 
Choice farm lands for sale. Acts as agent for 
Dakota. Listsof lands 


be sent free on application. 
Corresvondence solici 


By reference to a map of the United States and Can- 
ada, you wil. see that PU LUTH is the same distance 
from Buffalo and all poiots East, by water, as Crioases 
and bei g more than 300 MILES FARTH 
WEST, it basa much larger tributary country, which 
is in the iofancy of develupment. Duluth is pereae 
ing in population at the rate of nearly TEN THOU- 
SAND a year, and such wonderful growth insures a 
— ee get in real estate. Write tor reading mat- 

snd fl wish to invest tell us how “om and 
— | wills sen full i ioformatiun, with maps, e 
LOVETT & Cv., Duluth, 


might be substituted for gold. 

With these influences still at work, 
and unsettled, the markets, while strong 
and confident, are yet held in check; there 
is just enough of uncertainty and specula- 
tive doubt in final results to produce fre- 
quent reactions in the general quotations, 
while the broad tendency is in favor of 
an advance. 

The Richmond Terminal Company, 
which is an organization controlling the 
greater part of the railway system in the 
South, has finally provided a plan for 
paying in full for the shares of the dif- 
ferent railways inits system which it has 
been purchasing through bankers during 
the past twelve mouths. This plan em- 
braces the issue of both stock and bonds, 
and gives the first option to the stock- 
holders to subscribe—with the whole plan 
underwritten by a syndicate. 

The bank statement is as follows : 


Savings & Loan 


OME ASSOCIATION 


OF MINNEAPOLIS. 


— rates for money. First Mortgage Loans 
only. and rig id State makes it 
ubsolutely sate for depositors. 


ly profitable and 
6% O/ Certificates 
Yotertticates | Q 
Monthly Instalment Certificates for Savings. 


$100 t $ 00 with this association will 
0 5 earn nearly Three Times 
much as in any ordinary savings bank. 


can be withdrawn at 30 days’ notice, Circular 


H. F. NEWHALL, General Agent, 


533 Drexel Building, PHILADELPHIA. 


DULUTH ESTMENTS 


Real Estate and Loans. 


We are large dealers in Businers. Residence, Dock, 
aod Acre Properties, both in Du!uth and on the south 
side of the Harbor, Superior acd West Superior. We 
send list of bargains and map: t> locate them when 
requested, and have invested many thousands of dol- 
lars for those who never saw the city Sen son 
ieee ston. and in almvust every case ERY 


A. J DENTON, H. E. WILSON, 
Sec’y Board of Trade. Attorney at Law. 


DENTON & WILSON, 


Real Estate, Investments, Loans 
Bank Block, Colorado Springs, Colorado. 


World-famous as a Health Resort and a city of beau- 
tiful homes 


Correspondence Solicited. References undoubted. 


YEARS OF 
SUCCESS 


Without loss to investors a reason for paying 
the Debenture Bonds ortgage of 


LOANS.—We can loan money for those not wish- 
ing to inveet at 7 and 8 per cent. net, semi-annual in- 
terest. Refer tothe Merchants’ Natioval Bank, Du- 
luth, and hundreds who have dealt with us in other 
States. We solicit correspondence. 


WM. C. SHERWOOD & CO., 


DULUTH, MINN, 


The Mutual Investment 
Company. 


. F. PAGE 


UNION °: Sec'y & Treas. 
INVESTMENT Co. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


wy RICE, 
rest. 


ans, decrease. .........-- 
oo | AMERICAN INVESTMENT CO. | First Mortgage Loans on Omaha Property.) up Capital, $1,000,000. 
Legal tenders, increase. 1,061,000 a Capital and Surplus $30,000; Assets, $7,000,000 Interest Coupons Redeemed at Gilman, Son & a , 
Deposits, decrease......... 191,300 "Pamphlet re. with choicest se- Co., New York. She AL. R A 7 percent. 
Reserve, increase......... 1,458,425 » d b 
— WRITE FOR ENPORMATION. | Business Property cemrally in 


with 60 per cent. of the net profits additional. 


indorsed ~ Prominent Busin 
men, Bankers and Capitalists, viz 
H. P. STIMSON, Pres. American National Bank. 
awe, Pres. Mercantile Bank. 
B. BULLENE, Ex-Mayor. 


Office: 1,504 FARNAN STREET, 
B. T. WHIPFL E & CO., Real & Inv’t Sec’s. 
HON. WILLIAM WARNER. Late Commander in 


Omaha, Nebraska. 
Chief G. A. R. and Ex-Member of Congress. 


WwW > 


E.C.SATTLEY, Cashier Kansas City Safe Deposit 


This leaves the surplus reserve of the 
eity banks at about $3,500,000, with 
money at four per cent. 

The late announcement of the plan for 
the virtual consolidation of the Atchison 
Railway with the St. Louis & San Fran- 
cisco Railway, the success of which is al- 
ready assured, opens a new chapter in the 
history of the Southwestern railway sys- 


New York City. | W.H. Russe, President. 
Ex-Gov. Atyin SAcnpDERs, Vice-Pres. 


G. H. Payne, Sec’y and Treas. 


150 Nassau Street, - - 
ISSUED BY STATES, 
COUNTIES, CITIES, 
WATERWORKS CO.’sS 
| ( Kte., Bought and Sold. 
Deal in Gov't Land Warrants and Scrip. 


Receive Accounts and Extend all the Faci. ities of 
| a General Baoking Husiness. 


Correspondence Bolicited 


tems, and foreshadows a new general 8 Net on improved inside rty from one 
S. A. KEAN & CO.. BAN KE RS, O information and to any of the above gentle. 


men. Send for circulars containing description of 


100 Washington Street, Chicago, Ill. 
property and full particulars. 


115 Broadway, New York. 


movement in the direction of railway 
consolidation. Wat Street. | 


D. F. CARMICHAEL, Denver, Col 
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FINANCIAL. _ FINANCIAL, EDUCATIONAL. [HE REV. ED. P. CRANE, A.M, 
Land & Security Company. | >— New Tork 


A limited amount of the 
new issue of stock of this Com- 
pany is offered at par. Book 
value, 130. Stockholders have 
reilized 213 per cent. in divi- 
dends in two years. No addi- 
tional liability of stockholders. 
Shares non-assessable. In all 
the operations of the Company 
absolute safety is made the 
first consideration, and a good 
profit the next. 

Information will be given 
and subscriptions received by 
John C. Avery, President, 115 
Broadway, New York; 8. B. 
Carter, New England Manager, 
209 Washington St., Boston, 
Mass., or by any of the ageats 
of the Company. 


There is something of the 
financier in every man or wo- 
man who has a hundred dollars 
to lend. 

A primer on western invest- 
ments is meant to prompt such 
people to think for themselves 
and to give them what to think 
on, 


Sent fiee. 


Bre Kansas Crrv Investment Compary, 
Kansas City, Missouri; or 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire. 
Hartford, Connecticut, 


Office John Jeffries & Sons, Boston 


Six Per Cent. 


at Par and Interest. 


New England Loan & Trost Co., 


160 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Pierre, the Capital of South Dakota. | 


is its geographical center, and on the Missouri River. It 
has waterworks, electric lights, street railways, brick bus- 


inexs houses, fine hotels, three brick public schools, the | 


Presbyterian University. the United States Indian Indus 
trial School, seven churches and many other attractions, 
‘It is the gateway to the Sioux Reservation now open 
to Homesteaders. | 

It is rapidly becoming a commercial center. No place 
offers better opportunities for investments in lots, farm 
lanausand investment securities. For specific informa 
tion, address 


PALMER & CRABTREE, Pierre, South Dako™ 


WESTERN orice. 
7 2 Secunmies. 672, 
INSTALMENT DEBENTURES. 


36 Eguilable Building, Boston. 
A New England Organization. 


Loans made on Irri- Headquarters for 
gated ing 20% not ormation 
exceeding 0 regarding 
of soourity “oloradoa 


DOUBLY GUARANTEED. 


BESTOR G. BROWN, 


TOPEKA, KANSAS. 


BONDS STOCKS 
Commercial Paper 1% Mort 
CORRESPONDENCE BOLICITED. 
ALL ABOUT NEW SIATE OF 
Send stamp for Travels of Brother WASH IN GTON 
Jonathan.” Eshelman, Llewellyn & Cv.,Seattle, Wash, 


Banking Company, 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
PAID CAPITAL, - $600,000. 


Offers 6 r cent. Debentures, secured by 
leposit of ls mortgages with the Union Trust 
ton Genz of Ne ork. Amount of issue lim- 

law. Connecticut Trustees, Execu- 
enn invest in these ds. 
mu Rt, R. JOHNSON, New York Agent, 31-33 


MINNEHAHA TRUST 


S/OUX FALLS, - South Dakota. 


W. W. BROOKINGS, President. 


¢ 
i 


Negotiate ortgage Real Estate Loans on 
Farm and Property, Payment Guaranteed. 
Interest payable in New York Exchange. Liberal 
rates of interest and no expense to es holding 
our securities. 

Investments made in in Bioux Falls city property— 
the largest —_ in the new State, with five 
pee of Railway ; the Metropolis of the new 

hwes 

Send for circulars and references. 


3 East Srazer, N. Y. 


Comwwercticut, Hartford. 
OODSIDE-—Home and College Pre- 
Bchool for Girls. Sixteenth 


year 
Bept. 17,1890. Princi Miss Sarna J. have. 


Massacuusetts, Boston. 
OSTON UNIVERSITY 

SCHOOL OF LAW. 
Twenty Instructors. 


l. Address Hon. E. H. 


Massacuusetts, Amherst. 
AK GROVE HOME SCHOOL for 
Young Ladies reopens Sept. 18. 1890. Building 
and enlarged. Pupils admitted to Smith 
and on our certificate 


Miss VKYLING W. BUFFUM, A B., Principal. 
Massacuusetts, Boston. 
or or 
Pierce lding, Copley Square, Boston. 


MERRILL TRUST CO. 


to the “Mo nt Business of the 
Ness County Bank and N.C. errill.) 


AUTHORIZED CAPITAL, £500,000. 


FIRST MORTGAGES 
(irrigated) Farms. 


Fully 
Loans selected by 


i\Officers of the Com- 
tipany end based 
Mion the most Con- 
Valua- 


NESS COUNTY 


jservative 


EASTERN OFFICE 
113 St. 
BOSTON 


OFFICE OF THE 


MUTUAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New January 24, 1394. 


The Trustees,in Conformity to the Charter of the Com 
pany, submit the following Statements of ts affairs 


New HampPsuiae, Portsmouth. 
SS A. C. MORGAN’S SCHOOL FOR 
YOUNG LADIES reopens Sept. 24th, 1890. 
J. G. Whittier says: ** A better, heal' hier, and pleas- 
anter place for a school could scarcely be found in 
New England.” 


New Jeasey, Montclair. 
ISSELL-BRADFORD BOARDING 
and DAY SCHOOL for Young Ladies, 
MONTCLAIR, N. J. 

Montclair is the most beautiful and healthful sub- 
urb of New York. It is ten miles distant, and six 
hundred feet above tide-water. The school enjoys 
all the advantages of the city, without any of its dis. 
advantages. Modern languages taught by native 
teachers. Best opportunities for art ard music. 
Spec.al attention given to English Literature, His- 
tory, Physical Culture, snd Deportment. Terms for 
boarders, $600 per year. 

For circulars address 

Mas. Bissert, 
Miss Braprorp, 
60 Plymouth 8t., Montclair, N. J. 


New Jersey, Princeton. 
HE PRINCETON PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL opens September 17 me tot 


be to President Patron of 
lege, or to J. B. Fing, Headmaster, Princeton 


New New Brunswick. 
HE MISSES ANABLE’S 
BOARDING SCHOOL 


For YOUNG LADIES, New Bruns*ick, N. J., 
will reopen Sept. 24th. Students prepared fur college. 


New York, Fort Edward. 
RT EDWARD COLLEGIATE IN- 


STITUTE for Women. Superior build- 


ings, a and tages. Send for 
illustrated catalogu D .. Pres. 


on the 31st of December, 1889. 
u 1889, to 3lat 4 Jam 
ums on Policies ked lat = 
1,386,134 87 
Total Marine Premiumas................... $5,502,764 27 
Premiums marked off from Ist January, 
to 3lat December, 1889.............. $4, 144,943 13 
Rese during the same 
$2,553,606 44 
Returns of Pre 
miums and Ex- 
The C has by f 


Btock, Ci 


secured by Stocks and othe . 23,064,400 
Rea! Estate and Claims due the Company, on 
e eee eeeeee eee 1,024, 
Premium and Receivable..... 1,454,908 
cent. outstanding certifi 

of ‘probe wil rs thereof, or thels 
on i. Tuesday, the Fourth 

— 


certificates of the issue of 
po sedeemes ane to the holders thereof 
legal re ves, on and after 
Fourth o February ne next, from which date all ida 
est thereon The certificates to be pro- 
duced ab the time of payment, end 


| 4 dividend of Forty per cent, is declared on the net 


earned premiums of the Com 
Sist December, 1889, for w 
issued on and after Tuesday, the 


By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 
JAMES G. DE FO 


for the year coding 


po 
= 
x 


MA 
LAWRENCE TURNUR 
FIELD, WALDRON P. BRO mw 
On Bri ARD, 
THOMAS MAITLAND, 
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VERNON H. BROWN. 
JOHN D. JONES, President. 

W. H. H. MOORE, Vice-President. 
A. A. RAVEN, 2d Vice President. 


S 


ALL STYLES. MODERATE PRICES, 
TO BENT, INSTALMENTS, AND EXCHANGER. 


Sth Ave.,cor.16th St., N.Y. 


New Yoru, New York City. 
UTGERS FEMALE COLLEGE, 
54-56 W. 55th Street. 
Rev. G. W. SAMBON, D.D., Pres. 


Mrs. 8. Wer, Lad cipal. 
Special, Elective, tall Collegiate courses. 


New Yors, Peekskill. 


Soa SCHOOL AT THE PEEKS- 
LL MILITARY ACADEMY. 


Location healthful. Care and instruction exceilent. 
JOHN N. TILDEN, A.M., M.D., Principal. 
Bend for circular. 


New York, Newburgh. 
ACATION STUDY AND SPORT IN 
the Maine woods for three or four bovs of the 
right sort. under a cempetent instructor For 
anply to BSiglar's Preparatory School, 
urgh, 


New York, Aurora. 
ELLS COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 


Aurora, N. Y. Three Full Ccurses of Study. 
Location beautiful and healthful. A refined Chri-- 
Se begins ten ber |' » Send for Catalogue. 

Degine FRISBEE, D_D., President. 


Bryn Mawr. 
MAWR COLLEGE, 
A COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, 
Bryn Mawr, Pa., ten miles from sana Offers 
nate and undergraduate c Sanskrit, 
Latin, Mathematics, English, Anglo-Saxon, 

Old French, I ish, Germ 

H rman, Celtic, 


Gothic and ond 

litical ice, Chemistry, Biology. 
res 

ratus stun, complete. Fel Fellowships 


in “Gree a 
in 
lology For address as above. 


PennsYLvaniA, Bryn Mawr. 
BALDWIN’S DAY, BOARD- 
AND COLLEGE PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL 1" Girls wil) reopen Sept. 30. For circular 
address Miss Firorgence 


PENNSYLVANIA, Ogontz. 
GONTZ SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 
LADIES, removed in 1°83 from Chestnut 
St, Philadelpha, to Ogontz. the spa ious country 
seat of Jay Cooke, will begin its forty-first year 
Wednesday, Set tember 24. For circulars apply to 
PrincipaLs, Ogontz School, Montg: mery Co. 
Principals, Princi: al Emerita, 
Miss Frances Benwerr, Miss H. A. Ditnaye. 
Syitviad Eastman. 


Was D.C Avenue 
and 1.212 and 1,214 Btree 
ORWOOD INSTITUTE. — Select 
and Day Schoo! for Youss Lads Ladies and 


"principals 
e Tree 
Mr. and Mrs. Wx. D. 


Nallonal Teachers’ Bureau, 


100 Bible House, 4th Ave. & 8th 8t., New Yor. 
TEACHERS WANTED 


at once for some of the best salaried positions in city 
and country echools. Make application without de- 
lay, inclosing stamp. 


HAROLD C. COOK, Manager. 


BENSONHURST-BY-THE- 
SEA. 

The time to buy is when a 
strong and experienced man 
who has managed other neigh- 
borhoods successfully (such as 
the vicenety of Hancock Street, 
Jefferson, Nostrand, and 
Marcy Avenues, Brooklyn) 
takes hold of a region large 
enough and good enough to 
afford an adequate profit, and 
fixed its character. Then lose 
no time in buying as much as 
you can before others with 
quicker wits have seized the 
golden opportunity. 


BENSONHURST- BY- is ont and 
carefully restricted. Sewers, wate 
utes from Browklyn Bridge via Fifth tle. 
vated and B.B & W E.R R. for sale. 
trated circular sent. Anety to the agent on 
property, or G. DOLPH, 41 Wall Lf, 
N. Y., or 26 Court Bt. iene Bidg.), Brooklyn. 


The Connecticut General 
Life Insurance Company, 


HARTFORD, Conn. 


ASSETS January 1, 1890, 
Surplus to Policy-holders by 
Conn. and Maas. Standard, 


#%1,960,482 49 
475.679 79 


This Company offers a Policy very liberal in its 
conditions, and clear and definite as to the amount 
of premium and the amount payable, WITH UN- 
QUESTIONED SECURITY. 


T. W. RUSSELL, Pres. F. V. HUDSON, Sec’y. 


STAMMERING, 


And all nervous defects of speech thoroughly cor- 

. For information, testimonials from eminent 
men and pupils, address THe BrYAnt SCHOOL FoR 
STamMeERERS, 9 W. St.. N. Y. 


CHANCE FOR ALL 
~ of 3 of Fine either 


Oolong, Japan, Imperial, Gun- 
wder, Yo Mix 
lish B 


Tett 


CHEATAMERIO AN 


E 
A 


Show, 
Be 
what kind of Tea you want. 


Greatest inducement ever offered to get orders for 
our celebrated Teas, Coff », am Powder. For 
EG AMERICAN 


full particulars address 
TEA OO.., 31 and 32 Vesey 8t.. nY 


NEW YORK SHOPPING 


BY A LADY OF 
Mrs. 1. W. KETCHAN, 
Send for circulars New Yor Crrv. 


R. WM. E. DUNN, 331 Lexington Av- 

enue, cor Thirty- ninth St.. New York, uses a 
mineral plate for the insertion of artificial teeth that is 
beautiful in appearance and prevents any unpleasant 
and dangerous effects as in the case of rubber tes. 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS. 


Cards of not more than one-half 
inch will be inserted in this 
column, for subscribers 
only, for 50 cents. 


WANTED- One or more companions in the study 
of the Bible as a book,to a-certain, as far as pos- 
sible, its meaning independently of any presen‘ 
views of it Noonecan rightly act upon a state- 
ment. either pro or con, while ignorant of what 
it means. In the work proposed believers, unbe- 
lievers, and agnostics could engage with equal 
hones.y and helpfulness. K-sidence in New York 
City and some present knowledge of the Greek 
and Hebrew are desirable but not essential. D. C. 
Tayl >r, 18 Wall Street, New York. 


WANTED—A consecrated Christian woman,widow 
preferred, accustomed to a large establishment 
and hard work, to act as matron on an industrial 
training farm for boys, one hundred miles from 
New York. Highest references required. Must 
be a strict economist. 
Station D, New York. 


Address Director, Box 17, 


| 
| 
1% | 
BANK: | 
| 
| 
i- jof actual value. 
= 
- 
MOORE, D. LEVERICH 
VEN, N. DENTON SMITH. © 
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THE AMERICAN HOME MIS- 
SIONARY SOCIETY. 


The sixty-fourth annual meeting of the 
American Home Missionary Society will be 
held at Saratoga Springs, N. Y., oe ne 
Tuesday, Junes. The Rev. John K. McLean 
D.D., of Oakland, Cal., will preach the open- 
ing sermon Tuesday evening. Wednesday 
morning papers will be presented by the Sec- 
retaries, and addresses may be expected on 
Wednesday and ‘Thursday from Secretaries 
Tompkins, Grassie, and Upton; Superintend- 
ents Hood, Eversz, Montgomery, arren of 
Michigan. Curtis, Gale, Morley, Simmons, 
Hawkes, Warren of California, and Clapp of 
Oregon. Among other speakers will be Dr. 
1. Hallock, of Maine; the Rev. W. G. 
Puddefoot ; the Rev. J. Homer Parker, of 
Oklahoma ; the Rev. Dr. Charles H. Richards, 
Philadelphia ; the Rev. Dr. E. N. Packa 
of Syracuse, N. - the Rey. A. E. Winship. 
of Boston; the ice. Edward Hawes, D.D., 
of Burlington, Vt.; the Rev. S. H. Virgin, 
D.D., New York City ; : the Rev. G. M. Boyn- 
ton. D.D., Boston; the Rev. L. H. Cobb, 
D.D., New York Ci ty; the Rev. William 
Shaw, of Georgia. The Woman's Department 
will hold a public meeting Wednesday after- 
noon, at. which addresses and papers of great 
interest will be heard. For a full list of 
hotels and boarding-houses, with prices, see 
the May or June numbers of the * ems Mis- 
sionary.”’ As a rule, the main lines of rail- 

"Kast and West, will furnish certificates 
to those who pay full fare to Saratoga that 
will enable them to return for one-third the 
regular rates. Persons desiring to avail them- 
selves of this privilege must procure a certifi- 
cate of the agent who sells the going ticket. 
This’ certificate, properly countersigned by 
the secretary of ‘the meeting, will be honored 
by the agent at Saratoga for the return. The 

oing ticket must be purchased within three 
ays before or two days after the opening date 
of the meeting. The return tickets to be 
—" must be purchased not later than 
une %, 


SUPERB NEW CARS ON THE 
PENNSYLVANIA LIMITED. 


The new Pullman vestibuled observation 
and library cars just added to the equipment 
of the Pennsylvania Limited are the hand- 
somest creations of the Pullman » me The 
most notable improvement in their construe- 
tion is the spacious open observation room at 
the end, which is fully equal to the accommoda- 
tion of one dozen people in easy chairs. This 
open end, which is well protected by the roof 
and sides, will prove yar popular 
during the summer, as it affords a complete 
and unobstructed view of the scenery. The 
hangings of the cars are the richest, and the 
metal work is in the highest sty le of art. 
‘The seats in this, as well as in all the other 
ears of the train, are upholstered in a white or 
olive hair fabric w hich was originated and is 
exclusively used by the Pullman Company. 
It is much pleasanter as a summer upholstery 
than plush. In its summer garb the train is 
without doubt the handsomest and most com- 
fortable in the world. The Limited leaves 
stations foot of Cortlandt and Desbrosses 
Streets, daily, at 10:00 a.m., for Cincinnati, 
Chicago, and the West. 


— — 


INFORMATION FOR SUMMER 
TOURISTS. 


The Delaware & Hudson Railroad pub- 
lish a manual of excursion rates, with the 
address and prices of board at several hun- 
dred hotels and boarding-houses in the vicin- 
ity of the Adirondack Mountains. Lake 
Champlain, Lake George, Sharon Springs, 
and many other places reached by their road. 
This book contains a great deal of valuable. 
information for any one desiring to visit this 
most delightful section of our country. An- 
other publication by the same road is a 

‘Souvenir,”’ one of the most handsomely 
gotten up pamphlets, or rather guid®-books, 
we have ever seen,which is devoted almost en- 
tirely to giving the interesting historical facts 
and descriptions of natural scenery along this 

most picturesque route. These publications 
will be sent free to any one by addressing 
J. W. Burdick, General Passenger Agent, 
Albany, New York. 


One of the most oy ig ae of the new cities 
of the New South is Harriman, in tern 
Tennessee, which at the age of two months 
has a population of nearly three thousand, is 
building at an astounding rate railroads, fur- 
naces, hotels, banks, and factories, and has a 
lively and oe daily paper. ‘The East 
Tennessee Land Company, under. whose au- 
spices this new city is being developed, has a 
tract of more than 200,000 acres of land, rich 
in coal, iron, and timber, and proposes a far- 
reaching scheme of industrial development. 
General Clinton B. Fisk is the President, Pro- 
fessor A. A. Hopkins the Secretary. and Mr. 
A. W. Wagnalls the Treasurer. The man- 
agement is conservative, yet liberal, and the 
conditions are certainly most fav orable for 
large and rapid growth. 


The Luray Inn, at Luray, Virginia, is one 
he = most ular resorts in the South, Mr. 
kK. Mulls n is the proprietor, 


Strength, Nourishment 


COPYRIGHTED 


Infants fed on Nestlé’s Milk Food are noted 
for firm flesh, tough muscle, and clear skin. 
We receive letters daily from people of all 
sorts and conditions thanking us for calling 
their attention to this marvelous Infant Food. 

Sample sent on application to 

THOS. LEEMING & CO., 
55 Park Place, New York. 


Platts 
Chlorides 


THE HOUSEHOLD 


DISINFECTANT 


An odorless liquid. Powerful, cheap. 
Destroys Disease germs, prevents sickness 
A necessity in every home. 
Invaluable in the sick room. 


Madam Porter’s 


COUGH BALSAM 


PLEASANT, 
RELIABLE, 
EFFECTUAL. 
Buccessfully used for more 
than fifty years. 
TRY IT. 


and Refreshment. 


Cuicaco. 


The best and most economical “stock” for Soups, 
Meat Sauces, Meat Jellies, etc 

At home, abroad, on foot, “afield, in yacht, in camp, 
Armour’s Extract isan i invaluable companion 
and always reliable. 

Requires only the addition of boiling water to 
make delicious, refreshing Beef Tea. 


Armour & Co., Sole Manufacturers, Chicago. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 
If so, and desire 
prices. oak yo stationer for 
Boston Linen, 
n nd 
or Bunker Hill Linen. 
y If oes not keep them, 
send 3 two-cent stamps for 
WRITE ; | our complete samples of 
paper represen over 250 
WARD 4051 Frank. 
Eapress often cheaper. | lin 


TYPEWRITERS. 


est like establishment in the world. First- 

class Second-hand Instruments at half new prices. 
Unprejudiced advice given on all makes, Ma- 
chines sold on monthly payments. Any Instru- 
ment manufactured ship pred 
EXCHANGING A SPECIA Wholesale prices 

to dealers. Illustrated Catalogues Free. 

“TYPEWRITER 70 Broadway, New York. 


TEN 


TWO WEEKS 
THINK OF IT ! 


As a Flesh Prod ther 
no question but that. 


EMULSION 


Of Pure Cod Liver Oil and Hypophosphites 


Of Lime and Soda 


without al. ha 
gained pound a da use 
CONSUMPTION, 


SCROFULA, BRONCHITIS, COUGHS AND 
COLDS, AND ALL FORMS OF WASTING DIS- 
EASES. AS PALATABLE AS MILK. 
Be sure you get the genuine as there are 
poor imitations, 


UTENSILS, COPPER AND TIN MOULDS, 
CUTLERY, CROCKERY, CHINA, AND 
GLASSWARE. 


EDDY’S REFRIGERATORS. 


(601 AND 603 6TH AVE., 


1,338 AND 1,340 BROADWAY, 


For $18 


We sell you a most desirable Summer Suit, 
made from genuine Scotch 


HOMESPUN. 


By our simple Home Measuring System 
these suite may be ordered by mail. Write 
for samples of Homespun and particulars, or 
call at our store. 


E.O. THOMPSON, 


Merchant Tailor and Importer, 
245 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


YOUMANS 


CELEBRATED HATS 
Style and Quality Unequaled, 


NEW YORE. 


NEW MAIL, 


HIGHEST QUALITY. 


Diamond Frame. 


Only wheel with Trig- 
well’s Ball Bearing Head 
(natent controlled by us). 
Handsomest Safety made. 


SOLE AGENTS 
‘NEW ENGLAND 


UTTLE GIANT 
Boys Safety. 


WMH. READ & SONS, 


107 Washington 
Street, 
BOSTON. 
Manufacturers of 
New Mail. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC COOKING 


tra 
a ite restorative and in 
froun the disagreeable bi 


GRAND NATIONAL PRIZE of 16,600f, 


INVIGORATING TONIC 


and 
Pure Catalan Wine. 


Paris, as the 


LOSS of APPETITE, 
FEVER and AGUE; 
MALARIA, NEURALGIA 
and INDIGESTION. 


An experience of 2% n experi. 
mental! analysis, tore the val- 
uable expended by the 


Academ 
enabled M, 


te them in an elixir, which 


fgorating qual 
22 rue Drouot, Paris. 


E. FOUGERA & CO., Agents for U. S., 


‘ 30 North William street, N. 


OF BEEF. 
180, 719 »° 1107 BROADWAY, 


For improved and 
economic cookery. 
Use it for Soups, 
Sauces, Made Dish- 
es (Game, Fish.etc.) 
Aspic or Meat Jelly. 
Keeps perfectly in 
all climates for any 
length of time, and 
is cheaper and of 
finer flavor than any 
other stock. 

One pound equal 
to forty pounds of 
lean beef of the 
value of about $7.50 
Genuine only with 
Justus von Lie- 
big’s signature as 
shown. 


LIEBIG 


EXTRACT 


BOVININ 


when dyspepsia makes life a burden. 


during convalescence from illness. 


HEADQUARTERS, 144 La Salle St., Chicago. 


Bes BUSH'S FLUID'FOOD FLUID"FOOD . 


“THE BLOOD IS THE LIFE.” 


furnishes to the system all the constitu- 
ents needed for making new and pure 


blood. USE BOVININE in all conditions of weakness, and especially 


USE BOVININE with infants 


that are white and bloodless, with children that do not thrive and are puny 
and feeble, and with exhausted nursing mothers. 
“Nutrition is the basis of life.”’ 


THE J. P. BUSH MAN’F’G CO,, New York City. 


USE BOVININE 
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Homes. 


ADIRONDACKS, 
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THE CHILDWOLD PARK HOUSE, 


On Lake Massamwepie, New York, 
feautifully located in Chil Park, an ve md came preserve. The vat nd 
hunting unsurpassed. For deecr ete., atedre 
WIL TA W Manawer, Childwold, N. Y. 
MOUNTAINS NEW JORA, 
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opens June 2d, by request. 


Reduced Rates for that Month. 


W. A. MESERVE., Proprietor. 


breezy House, 


LISBON » Bee 
One ' ft) de) 4 resorts in the 
whole White Mountain region. Fifteen ndred feet 
sbove the sea level. Absolutely no hay fever. For 
cir ar) «(other 6particuiare address ELLS 


WOOLSON,. Proprietor , Lisbon, N. H.. or H. O 
CUSHMAN, Manacer, 63 Equitable Boston 
till June * 
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iil-smelling country lamp by taking with you 
waled illurnsinat Tith HOLL 
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steal for country use, just recerved, 


R. HOLLINGS & CO., 
Manufacturers. 


547 Washington Street - = Boston. 
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THROUGH SLEEPING CARS 


WITHOUT CHANGE FROM CHICAGO T' 
Omaha, 15°; hours. 
Denver, 33's hours. 


Portland, 82 hours. 
San Francleco,85 hours. 
St. Paul, hours. 
Minneapolis, (4 hours. 
Duluth, 16'> hours. 
rfect servi FAST TIME and 
SOLID VESTIBULED TRAINS 


FREE CHAIR CARS, 
Sleepers, Pullman and 
Drawing Room Sleeping 


of Coaches, 
(oclontat 
Wanner 
Cars and 


SUPERB DINING CARS. 


THE NORTH- WESTER. 
W. 5. NEWMAN, J.M. WHITMAN, £. P. WILSON, 
Vice l’rest., Manag Gen’: ass. Agt. 


CHICAGO, iLL. 


| Srewner 


CRAB APPLE OS SOM 


It mld 


not ee po to conceive a more delicate 
and delightful than the (rub Apple Bios. 
soma, putup by the Crown Perfumery Com.- 
panvot Lomion. It bas the aroma of epri ne in it, and 
one could use it for a lifetime and never tire of it."—New 


) 


Prices: | S1.25; oz., $1.75; 

Send etarnpe or P.O. order, f r either of the above sizes, 
to Massey A Coa, New Vork, or 


VMetenlt or im A Badger, of Hoston, 
“ive or real W 


thy t once, post- paid, toany 
Le rrizes are the ! advantage us 
The remarkalhle lasting qualit of this deli use acent, 
renders it more economical in use than the cheaper 

50 centaan! hlet of th 
Apple i aceon olte ‘ “Soap, the moet delightful of 


1A MAN 


UNACQUAINTED WITH THE GEO OF THE COUNTRY WIL! 
OBTAIN MUCH INFORMATION FROM A STUDY OF THIG MAP OF THE 


SRAPHY 


Chica Rock Island Pacific Ry. 


Including Lines East and West of the Missouri 
River. The Direct Route to and from CHICAGO, 
ROCK ISLAND, DAVENPORT, DES MOINES, 
COUNCIL BLUFFS, WATERTOWN, 
FALLS, MINNEAPOLIS, ST. PAUL, ! 
ZPH, ATCHISON, LEA VEN WORTH. KANSAS 
CITY, TOPEBA, DENVE COLORADO B8P’NG# 
and PUEBLO. Free Re ing Ch sir C ares to and 
from CHICAGO. CAL DWELL, rCHINSON 
and DODGE CITY. and Pa ne Cars be- 
tween CHICAGO, WI! SHITA an HUTCI HINSON. 


SOLID VESTIBULE EXPRESS TRAINS 


of Through Coaches, Sleepers, Free Reclining 
Chair Care and (Eaat of Mo River) Dining Cars 
daily between C ~y- AGO, DES MOINES, COUN- 
CIL BLUFFS ar MAHA. with FREE Reclin- 
ing Chair Car to ‘NORTH PLATTE (Neb.), and 
between CHICAGO and DENVER, COLORADO 
SPRINGS and PUEBLO, via St. Joseph, or Kan- 
sas City and Topeka. Splendid Dining Hotels 
west of St. Josephand Kansas City. Excursions 
daily, with Choice of Routes to and from Salt 
Lake, Portland, Los Angeles and San Francisco. 
The Direct Line to and from Pike's Peak, Mani- 
tou, Garden of the Goda, the Sanitariums, and 
Scenic Graaodeurs of Colorado, 


Via The Albert Lea Route. 

Solid Express Trains daily between Chicago and 
Minneapolis and St. Paul, with THROUGH Re- 
clining Chair Cars (FREE) to and from those 
points and KanmsasCity. Through Chair Car and 
Sleeper between Peoria, Spirit Lake and Sioux 
Falls via Rock Island. The Favorite Line to 
Watertown, Sioux Falls, the Summer Resorts and 
Hunting and Fishing Grounds of the Northwest. 

The Short Line via Seneca and Kankakeo offers 
facilities to travel to and from Indianapolis, Cin- 
cinnati and other Southern points. 

For Tickets, Mapes, Folders, or desired informa- 
tion, apply at any Coupon Ticket Office, or address 


E.ST.JOHN, JOHN SEBASTIAN, 


Gen’'l Manager. Gen'l Tkt. & Pass. Agt. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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THE CHRIS 


Luray Inn 


A BEAUTILULLY appointed 


Inn, complete in all details, sit- 
uated in the historic Valley of the 
Shenandoah, surrounded by superb 


mountain scenery; one. mile from 


\ 


+ 


the greatest known Caverns. 
cuisine of particular excellence. 
Music and ‘other amusements. 


April to November 
| 


GLO. K. MOLLIN, Proprietor. 


Luray, Page Co., Va. 


| reader 1) 


NNIS RACKET excellence 1s mainly in 
the stringing. 
(;ood model, balance, strength, and fin- 
ish Ale: the other essentials. 
The American late combines all the 


More Pericuiy any ornel ket 


sf 


It 1S modeled On tne ines of the famou 
English Tate, and has a record of three seasons’ varied 


“in the hands of the best playe rs in the countrv. 


buy is used 


The choicest, clearest gut that money cai 
it exclusively, 

I: very racket is strung under our personal supervision by 
English experts. 

Nothing that money or painstaking can do to make the 
RACKET ts spared on the American Tate. 

Price, $7, Also in red English cut at $6, Tourna- 
ment strung with best red and white French cut, $5.50. 

Our other most popular Rackets for 1890 are: the Cham- 
pion, new, strung with all-red domestic gut, best quality, 
$5; the Peerless, strung with white French gut, $4: the 
[-clipse, same model as American Tate, all-white gut, $4: 
the Standard, red and white gut, best value on the market, 


$3: cheaper grades at $2.50, $2, $1.50, and $1. 
OUTING GOODS OF ALL KINDS. 


Tennis Blazers and Clothing in hair-line stripes and checks. 
An exquisite Silk Belt hy mal for 37 cents. trench 
Tennis Cap, in any combination of stripes, 50 cents, postave 
repaid, Flannel satin-lined Cap, $1. 

Illustrated catalogue free. “wo of our best Tennis Ball 
sent FREE with CVCry Racket ordered by a Christian Unio: 
ming this advertisement. 


ty 


aa 


HORACE PARTRIDGE & CO., 


497 Washington Street, 59 Temple Place, Boston. 


DR. JAEGER'S 
SANITARY 


= WOOLEN SYSTEM CO., 
~ 
2 =  §27 and 829 Broadway, New York. | 
BRANCH UOUSES: 

— = 110 Nassan St., Temple Court, New York: 504 Ful- | 
ton St.. next A. Building, Brooklyn, N. | 


1,104 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


HERMANN ScHAEFFER, VPresident ; 


Exnest Bencer, Vice-President. 


Call and examine our 


BICYCLING JACKET. 


Health! Rest! 


o 


Ty 


At Dansville, N. Y. 


(Long known as ** Our Ilome on the Hillside **) 


Offers an unequaled combination of natural advantages, therapeutie appliances, and 
favorable conditions for the sick and exhausted. It comprises a magnificent main building 
and twelve cottages, situated in a woodland park on the eastern mountain slope. overlooking 


“e attractive valley, town, and beautiful hills beyond. Location unsurpassed for scenery, 


> Athful climate, pure air and water. Malaria utterly unknown. 
Bq = The new main building, 300 feet long, and ABSOLUTELY FIRE-PROOF, is 
oS @ .esigned to meet every need of the invalid or seeker of rest and quiet, and is complete in 
F sanitary details, It has light, airy rooms; safety elevator; electric bells throughout ; per- 
(Breycuixe Jacxet.) ~ & fect Sewerage ; best modern appliances in culinary department ; abundant, varied, and well- 
All-wool Knitted Suits for Bicycling purposes; also, our Flannel Suits, T= | prepared dietary; @xtensive apartments 
Suits and Sporting Suits; aud especially our Fwd > all forms of baths, electricity, massace, ete., scientifically administered; Dr. Taylor's 
eae Swedish movements; instruction in Delsarte System of Physical Culture given by Mrs. Dr. 
ALL-WOOL GAUZE UNDERW EAR ee Walter E. Gregory. The Sanatorium is under personal care and management of a perma- 
4s nent staff of experienced physicians, all graduates of leading regular schools in America. 


For the hot. Summer Season; and our 


STRIPED WOOL TAFFETA SHIRTS 
In elegant designs. 


Pajama Sleeping Suits, and Complete Sleeping Costumes, 


These Sanatory Woolen Garments «te protective against the disorders incident 
to sudden changes of weather; they are more comfortably cool in hot weather than the best 
qualities of cotton, linen, or silk. No * outing *’ equipment is complete without them; they 
are indispensable to the patron of the Shell, the Skiff, the Canoe, the Sail, and the Paddle. 

Saturated with water or perspiration, they are neither disagreeable nor dangerous, but 

may be left to dry on the body with comfort and safety. 

Explanatory and illustrated Catalogue, free by mail. Mail orders promptly attended to. 

Orders for goods by mail or express, letters of inquiry, and requests for catalogues, 
should be addressed to DR. JAEGER’S SANITARY WOOLEN SYSTEM CO., 

827 and 829 Broadway, New York. 


Skilled attendants minister to every need. Here is found comfort without care, and free- 


dom from the taxations of fashionable life with the helpful influences of a well-ordered 


Christian home. 


‘The skill of the physicians and nurses has the successful history of years for ite imdorsement. The 
religious character of the life ia the Hillside Home is Cuaries 8. Rosinson, D.D., 
New York City. 

‘Use my name for anything which can serve the interests of ‘The Sanatorium.’ Do I not owe to it all 
that I am ’’’—Criaga Barrow, Washington, D. C. 

‘I never lose an opportunity to say a good word for ‘The Sanatorium.’’’—Pror. KR. H. Tucnatoy, 
Cornell University. 


Open all the Year. For circulars, testimonials, and other information address 
J. ARTHUR JACKSON, Cor. See’y and Gen’l M’g’r, Dansvicex, Livingston Co., N. Y. 
(Formerly Jackson & Leflingwell.) 
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NATURE’S BOUNTY. 


.| MONG the discoveries of the nineteenth 
century none have been more productive 
of good than the Vaeation. To take 
time for rest was almost as immoral 
in the early days of this working nation 
as to lie. A man who declared that he must give 
up work, must have a change, would have been a 
marked man in the community. But to-day the 
man who lives without breaking the monotony of 
labor is an object of pity or of contempt, according 
as he is the victim of poverty or of avarice. But 
of the great mass of people who look forward to and 
plan for a vacation, how many get from it all the 
physical and mental benefits possible? Vacation to 
many is the opportunity for new forms of dissipa- 
tion, and they return from their outing more worn 
and jaded than when they started. Lovers of Na- 
ture fly to her longingly and lovingly, but those who 
are strangers alike to the woods and waves must 
find their relaxation in the companionship of their 
kind; the lover of books compels their attendance 
during these days of rest, and choice companions 
they are if rightly chosen. Burroughs, Thoreau, 
Wordsworth, Keats, Longfellow, Ruskin—what 
guides to the secrets of nature! what revealers toa 
blind world! And the great Hebrew poet, how he 
carries us over mountain tops into the very heavens 
on the strains of spiritual exaltation! Yet who of 
us has not grown indignant at the books that held 
enthralled scores of people who claimed a love of 
nature and of books! The same fevered, exciting 
hooks that formed their reading matter at home 
were taken to the country, where they became Na- 
ture’s favored rivals. 

Not long since one of the daily papers contained 
a long article on the people in New York who never 
come in contact with earth—living in high build- 
ings, gaining access to the street by means of ele- 
vators, making their journey to business by the ele- 
vated roads, and doing business in offices eight and 
ten stories from the street level. Hundreds of 
women might be found who live for days without 
even coming to the street level ; weeks are spent in 
apartments among their neighbors’ chimney pots. 
Better than to spend it in cellars, but certainly not 
the life intended for human beings endowed with 
powers of locomotion. A penalty is paid. Nature 
becomes such a stranger that there is no recognition 
when they meet during the vacation season; Nature 
is not only unknown, but not wanted as an acquaint- 
ance. She is a poor substitute for sensational 
novels and fascinating fancy-work, and retires 
quietly into the background for the hour of recogni- 
tion. How forgiving she is! At the first glance 
of recognition she pours lavishly all her beauties 
upon us, holding back only that which we cannot 
An English writer who is a lover of na- 


receive. 
ture says: 
“Let any haunted by small cares, by fears worse 
than cares, by passions worse than either, go up on 
a mountain top on such a summer’s day as this, and 
there confront his soul with the living soul of 
Nature. Will the stately solitude not calm him ’ 
Can the nobleness of beauty not raise him to like 
nobleness? Is there no divine voice for him in the 
absolute stillness ? no loving hand guiding through 
the pathless wilds? no tenderness for man in the 
lavishness of nature? Have the clouds no lesson 


of strength in their softness? the sun no cheering 
in its glory? Has the earth no hymn in all its 
living murmur? the air no shaping in its clear- 
ness? the wind no healing in its power? Can he 
stand in the midst of that great majesty the sole 
small thing, and shall his spirit, which should be 
the noblest thing of all, let itself be crippled by self 
and fear till it lies crawling on the earth when its 
place is lifting to the heavens? Oh! better than 
written sermon or spoken exhortation is one hour 
on the lonely mountain top, when the world seems 
so far off. and God and his angels so near. Into 
the Temple of Nature flows the light of the she- 
kinah, pure and strong and holy, and they are wisest 
who pass into it oftenest and rest within its glory 
longest.” 

It is this spirit open to the power of love and 
healing that God has given to his world tbat brings 
back to the business of life a heart refreshed, a 
body strengthened, a soul calmed. How many of 
us go for our resting-time ready for the refreshing 
so lavishly offered? ‘The fever, the heat, the 
rivalry, that make life a burden in the town, ac- 
company us to the mountain, the seashore, with 
slightly differing phases. No outward condition 
brings peace, brings rest. Only inward spirit 
brought into harmony with the world of rest and 
peace spread about eo generously for those who 
will receive, allows Nature to minister to us. 

If we bring a small cup, the portion Nature gives 
of her healing will be small; she is generous, god- 
like in her bounty, but she never gives more than 
we ask for. 


THE VACATION HOME ON THE 
MOUNTAIN. 


By Dora WuEELER. 


in the back yard is the signal for 
that yearly agitation that sways 
two-thirds of the well-to-do 
———— population of every city with 
the thought of “ Where shall we => 
go this summer?” The majority Xs 


pee =| HE first dandelion which blossoms 


generally vaci'late between the 
great hotels on the sea and ~ \uGAEe 
those in the mount- Suet 
ains in an aimless 
and un- 
original 


way, im- 
agining they 
are being refreshed 
and amused by the 
restless and motley crowd. 
The acres of dreary tables 
and untold millions of 
little oval dishes of whole- 
Bt sale food, the crowded 

rooms, are accepted 
unmuimuringly ; and 
when all is mellowed 
by electric light, and 


set to music by a brass band, the lamb-like majority 
feel that they are enjoying the country and having a 
good time. There are, however, a few people who 
have a secret consciousness that this not the best, 
nor the all, that life in the country can offer them. 
They long for the feeling which trees and plants 
must have of belonging to some beloved part of the 
earth—for the feeling of growth, which is a part 
of the happiness of nature. They know that hu- 
manity requires absolutely to be brought once a 
year face to face with green trees and blue skies 
and fresh breezes, and to live simply in them and 
with them. In truth, every one would be shocked 
at the idea of not airing their houses or clothes, but 
who think it necessary to air their minds? Hardly 
one person in a hundred stops to think that he 
may be getting as stale and musty and dusty men 
tally as any material thing that is shut up and used 
in a close and stifling atmosphere ; and that change 
and open air are as necessary to the mind as the 


y- 
To establish a home in some unfrequented spot of 
earth is to secure this annual mind and soul airing, 
but the great obstacle to home life in summer lies 
in the fact that the ordinary business man’s vaca- 
tion is of short duration, and it is hardly worth 
while to make an establishment for a month or six 
weeks of residence. Then high mountains do not, 
as a rule, abound within a stone’s throw of our sea- 
coast cities so that men may get easily back and 
forth between business and home. One may, of 
course, get a great deal out of a vacation by hiring 
a camp in the Adirondacks or on the St. Lawrence, 
and then living with heart and soul and mind all 
wide open to the healthful influences of blessed 
nature. There are a few such camps to be hired, 
and of camp cottages as well. The family group of 
the latter on the St. Regis and Spitfire in the Adi- 
rondacks is very 
f delightful, but it has 
passed beyond the 
reach of humble 
purses, the price of 
land being extrava- 
gantly high for a 
wilderness, and the 
life more luxurious 
than is compatible 
with economy. 

There are many 
mountains nearer 
than the Adiron- 
dacks however, that 
are most lovely, and 
offer fewer compli- 
= cations to the mod- 
erate settler of 
whom and to whom 
we are talking. The 
| Berkshires, for in- 
stance, or the ever 

beautiful Catskills. 
There are groups of 
lovely and comfort- 
able cottages in both 
of these regions 
which are possible 
of access either by 
river or rail, and 
they offer everything that is desirable in the way 
of high, invigorating air and great beauty. 

Just why New York and Brooklyn do not empty 
themselves into these two tracts of country in the 
summer I do not know, unless it is on the general 
principle that mankind seems to believe that the 
hardest-earned pleasures must be the greatest. Here 
are lakes of ideal beauty, and glorious blue mount- 
ains that change like opals in every cloud shadow ; 
high, cool air, and facilties, or, at any rate, possi- 
bilities, for every comfort. And yet, nine-tenths 
of the cultivated classes of the twin cities have 
never seen them save from the railway or river. 
Anywhere among these mountains one can build a 
camp for two or three hundred dollars, or a com- 
fortable cottage from six hundred to one thousand, 
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and reach it in four or five hours from New York 
or Brooklyn. One can be as lost to one’s kind in 
many parts of the Catskills as in the wildernesses 
vf the north, and can make or choose one’s own 
society, and be as social as one pleases. There are 
several club settlements among these mountains, 
and there is room for many more without crowding 
or jostling. A rustic cottage built for a thousand 
dollars, with a large living room downstairs, with 
one of those huge, delightful old-fashioned stone fire- 
places on the side for a family gathering-place, 
four or five small bedrooms upstairs, and a wing 
with the kitchen and servants’ bedrooms, can be 
made the most beautiful and desirable of summer 
homes. One which I now have in my mind stands 
on the edge of the forest, with a great green bowl 
of a valley lying far below it, and a range of sapphire 
mountains towering across the horizon and. be- 
neath the sky. , 

A broad piazza furnished with tables, hammocks, 
and easy chairs makes an outside room in which to 
sit and pursue one’s business or pleasure; while in- 
side the rough board walls bear the trophies of wood 
and field—mossy branches, birds’ nests, sketches, 
guns, allin harmonious confusion. Low lounges under 
the windows, a few lengths of rag carpet, a pretty 
dresser full of china, make as charming an inte- 
rior as could well be wanted or expected in a house 
that is not a permanent home, but a summer camp- 
ing ground. ‘The inhabitants of this cottage fos- 
tered a little habit of always meeting at a certain 
rock at sunset time to see the sun go down. The 
younger people kept a tea service there, and dis- 
pensed a cup of that cheering beverage to all the 
friends that walked from their cottages or “ dropped 
in’’ on their way home from a tramp, always sure 
of the hospitality of the “Tea Rock.” I remember 
well the first evening I spent there. There was a 
magnificent iemon-and-gold sunset, flarirg diago- 
nally across the sky. ‘The Tea Rock stood in bold 
relief, while the brass kettle hummed loudly and 
sent up a cloud of bluish steam from its spout. 
Around about were grouped a number of silent 
figures dark agaiust the brilliant sky, all holding 
their teacups and gazing with faces turned toward 
the glorious spectacle in reverential silence. Of 
course the spell lasted but a few moments, but it 
looked like some heathen rite, and as if oblations 
were being ofiered to the setting divinity. It 
invested the Rock with a certain weird picturesque- 
ness and beauty, and I am glad I| saw that view of 
it before 1 beeame entirely imbued with its more 
social qualities and charms. ‘This particular place, 
which bears the Indian name of the Catskills, On- 
teora, began as a summer camping ground, but as 
it has increased in numbers, luxuries have become 
possible that are impossible in a smaller community. 
It is a serious question how many families can be 
brought together and yet preserve perfect and 
entire simplicity. Of course there are always 
people who require more than others for their per- 
sonal comfort, and the accomplishment of superior 
conveniences in one cottage is sure to be followed 
in the others. The practical course in the forma- 
tion of such a colony is for two or three people to 
buy a few acres of land in a complete wilderness, 
yet near enough a neighborhood store and post- 
oflice to make food and news possible. 

This is not a diflicult matter when one considers 
the miles of wild land dotted at intervals with the 
necessary post-oftice and store, and within a reason- 
able distance from New Yok. From ten to fifty dol- 
lars an acre will pay for such land, and ten acres is 
quite enough for a settlement. Camps may be built 
with good shingle roofs and canvas sides, or they 
may be sided with rough boards or slabs. The 
simplest thing built in this way with four rooms 
will cost from two to three hundred dollars, but it 
will be water-tight and perfectly comfortable. A 
stone fireplace costs about fifty dollars to build, but 
it adds so greatly to the comfort and charm of a 
cabin as to make it well worth the money. Of 
course the cooking is not done in this, but on an 
ordinary small stove with the pipe put conveniently 
out of the kitchen window to avoid the expense of 
an extra chimney or double flue in the one already 
built. A stream or spring is indispensable in the 
settlement, and it should be well ascertained that it 
is @ permanent and not a transitory one, as in the 
latter case the campers would soon tind themselves 
in trouble. 

If days spent upon rocks and under the trees in 
the open air and sun are delightful, what shall I 
say of the evenings passed in front of the great 
open fires, where friends gather together to chatter 
or be silent, to tell tales of ghosts arid goblins in the 
fitful firelight, or to gossip cheerfully about books 
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and friends? And how delicious beyond any ordi- 
nary, commonplace, well-ordered meal are crackers 
and cheese toasted before the dying embers! All 
these joys are within the reach of those who truly 
desire them; they have but to look about them 
a little to find beauty, comfort, and health, and all 
within the compass of very moderate purses. 

The summer is almost here, and all our faces are 
turned countryward toward the blossomy land that 
sends its pretty heralds into our streets with greet- 
ing and invitations. I wish every one cOduld avail 
themselves of it, and that the city might be crowded 
with pink faces and healthy, cheerful spirits in the 
autumn, and the business of life flow along more 
smoothly and with less friction. This I suppose 
cannot be entirely accomplished until the eager 
American learns to be willing to live with less 
attempt at elegance during the winter season and be 
more comfortable all the rest of the year in conse- 
quence, like our less ambitious and more sensible 
brothers and sisters of England, who really make 
their country houses their homes, and confine their 
town life to the easiest and simplest form of living 
that the city affords. Hence one reason, perhaps, 
for their big, well-developed bodies, and calm, healthy 
souls that can endure twice the wear and tear of 
ours. We should do well to copy them in this most 
meritorious habit instead of following them in ways 
that are much less reasonable. I feel convinced that 
a very few generations will see a revolution in this 
respect throughout America, and that our land will 
be tilled with prosperous, comfortable country houses 
and the race improve correspondingly in health, and 
that we shall gradually cease to have the pr efix 
“nervous ” placed before our nationality every time 
it is mentioned in foreign literature. 


HOW TO SPEND A VACATION 
HEALTHFULLY. 
By Lucy M. M.D. 
Paral HINK of a poor moth of fashion, whose 


Se narrow range of thought has compassed 
ie little except the details of her toilet, the 
& state of her complexion, and the number 
es of her conquests the long winter through, 
standing by the glorious sea and—wondering 
whether she shall wear pink gauze or blue satin at 
the hop to-night, and whether young Fizzle will ask 
her for more than one dance! She will go back to 
the city as empty of heart and of brain as she was 
when she left it. Quinine and massage will proba- 
bly be required to carry her through the winter 
which follows, and nervous prostration will claim 
her at its close. 

The inane women who sit, day after day, yawning 
the hours away upon a hotel piazza—phlegmatic, 
dyspeptic, their blood scarcely stirring in their slug- 
gish veins—can nothing be done for them? We 
fear that, for the most part, they are beyond help. 
Neither persuasion nor reasoning will stir them. 
We can only, like the Pharisee of old, thank the 
Lord that we are not like one of these. 

We address ourselves to those only who want a 
real vacation; one which will send them back to 
their pleasures and their tasks mentally, morally, and 
physically strengthened and refreshed. Then, to 
begin with, unless duty compels you, do not take 
your outing in the company of any one who bores 
or worries you. Do not go with any one who will 
keep your attention upon the old grind of cares which 
you wish to leave behind, or with one who can talk 
only of nerves and aches and the best remedy for 
dyspepsia, or who takes a bilious view of life, either 
in the abstract or concrete. 

A person who brightly and generously antago- 
nizes you or disagrees with you, you need not avoid, 
but one who frets and nags you, keep away from. 

Next to decide upon is the where and the how ; 
and I answer to the former, out-of-doors as much 
as possible; and to the latter, with as much activity 
as possible or allowable. 

There is nothing better for mind and body than 
a well-organized walking trip. A dozen, more or 
less, of both sexes; the young ladies having fathers 
or brothers in the party should carefully plan the 
trip and arrange details before the start is made. 
The ladies should provide themselves with light- 
weight flannel dresses, simply made, with hems or 
facings of mackintosh cloth or leather. 

They should be of easy walking length, and 
with an arrangement of loops so that they may be 
shortened for mountain climbing or for very wet 
days. A divided underskirt, also of light-weight 
material of the same color as the dress, would be 
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desirable. The shoes should be well broken, low 
heeled and broad soled. 

The hat must be easy to the head, and of very 
light weight. A little cap (easily carried in the 
pocket) would often be of service. A warm jacket 
for chilly days or evenings, an umbrella, which can 
also be used as a parasol, and a pair of rubber over- 
shoes, are the only extras needed. Everything of 
its kind should be of the lightest possible materia! 
and make. 

Sometimes a stout serving-man is added to 4 
party with advantage, especially where the route 
necessitates the carrying of midday lunches as we! 
as the wraps of the ladies. A small trunk or valise 
containing changes of underwear, etc., can be ex- 
pressed from point to point at convenient distances 
along the route. Such a trip, resolutely carried out, 
extending over three or four weeks, with a few in. 
tervals of rest if need be, is a valuable test and 
promoter of endurance, and yields a tremendous 
percentage of health to those who participate in 
it. 


A bicycle trip is another excellent way of utiliz- 
ing and enjoying a part or all of your vacation. 
The party, as for the walking trip, can be made up 
of both sexes if desired, and the safety bicycle, 
with its low-swung seat between the two large 
wheels, will be a great improvement upon the 
heavy and cumbersome tricycle of the past. The 
outfit will be nearly the same as for the walking 
trip, a folding or jointed umbrella replacing the 
ordinary one. 

The horseback craze of the past winter will, we 
hope, lead to a good deal of life in the saddle for 
both men and women. We see no reason why 
horseback parties, or a combination of horseback 
and driving parties, may not be organized. These 
parties could be arranged to extend over two, three, 
or more weeks, and would certainly be most unique 
and delightful. 

Canoeing parties will continue to be popular with 
the few. 

Yachting parties, if not spoiled, as they so often 
are, by too much fashion and too little freedom, 
are glorious for those who sail well. 

Camping out is especially exempt from any 
weaknese of display, and is altogether a most en- 
joyable method of spending a vacation. It can be 
made to combine boating, riding, bicycling, tennis, 
ball-playing, hunting, and fishing if desired. 

A trip across the Atlantic, and a few weeks’ 
travel in Ireland, Scotland, and Wales, is another 
easily arranged and most delightful holiday tour. 

There may be those who require something dif- 
ferent in their vacations, but for the city’s inhabit- 
ant, whose life is so largely spent within doors, 
whose nervous force must be made to respond to 
the almost incessant demands upon it, while all the 
rest of the vital economy suffers from inadequate 
use, there is but one gospel of vacation, and that is 
to live out-of-doors as nearly as possible from its 
beginning to its close. ‘Then be active. Do not 
climb a mountain if you have a weak heart, or go in 
bathing if you have any trouble with your ears, or 
ride twenty miles the first day you are in the 
saddle and groan with sore muscles for days after- 
ward, but use a reasonable amount of caution, and 
keep going. 

Do not wear clothes which encumber you or 
restrict your movements. _ 

Be merry. Laugh as often and as long as pos- 
sible. Do not find fault with either your fare or 
your neighbors. If you are not pleased, go else- 
where, but do not spoil your vacation by grumbling 
or criticising. 

Do not gossip one word about anybody, nor per- 
mit any one to gossip to you. Nothing mars a 
good time like unamiability. Avoid fashionable 
resorts, bores, and people who make you blue. 
Revel in sunshine, fresh air, and good-nature, and 
your vacation will be a success and bring you a 
rich reward in health and happiness. 


A BIT OF LIFE IN THE NORTH WOODS. 


, HE lovers of the Adirondacks know how 
much of the enjoyment, the comfort, of 
an Adirondack tour or campipg-out 
depend on the guide who is in charge. 

| And the true lover of our beautiful North- 

ern Woods is very careful to choose the guide suited 
to the particular kind of life he is to live. 

There are guides who are by gifts and training 
suited only to the huntsman—men who would be 
entirely out of place in the family camp; while 
there are other men who make perfect family guides, 
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who still are huntsmen enough to give information 
and guide for a day’s hunting and fishing ; and the 
wise man who goes to the woods for his vacation 
chooses his guide with a view to the greatest demands 
he must make on the guide’s powers. The comfort 
and health even of a camping party have been 
jeopardized through a mistaken choice of guides. 
For a family party one of the requisites to make a 
good guide is a love of children, for many are the 
mands children make on a guide’s time and 
patience. Some amusing stories are told of en- 
-ounters with guides. Not the least amusing is the 
following: 

A party of ladies had gone into camp, none of 
whom hunted or fished. The guide selected was 
well recommended, but soon appeared restless and 
unhappy. At last a climax was reached and the 
contract broken with this declaration on the part of 
the guide: 

“] ain't no lily-pad guide ; I’m too good a hunter 
to be tied to a dish-eloth !” 

Of course this proved a calamity to the party; it 
was late in the season, and all reliable guides were 
engaged. The history of the days that followed in 
that camp is a series of stories that move to laughter 
and tears. It comes to the surface, sometimes, how 
much of the struggle of life pursues man into those 
grand woods, that seem to breathe only rest and 
peace. We learn that the bread-and-butter struggle 
is not confined within brick walls; that the plans, 
the work, of a lifetime are shattered in aday. One 
of the best-known guides of the Northern Woods, a 
man who has built up a business after years of toil, 
tinds himself this year compelled to go back to guid- 
ing, a8 a company who purchased a large tract of 
land are going to take his business, that of freighting 
through the lakes, into their own control. This 
guide wants to get a position as a guide to a family 
for the season, and, acting in the spirit which is the 
controlling spirit of The Christian Union, that of 
bringing the want and the demand together, we will 
be glad to give the address of this man, knowing that 
those who meet him part from him feeling they had 
met with one of nature’s noblemen. 


ECONOMIC FUELS. 
HE possibility of reducing artificial heat 


in summer in our kitchens is one that in- 
terests every householder. To the dwell- 
ers in cities gas offers a probability that 
is only lessened by the cost. Invention 
has perfected cooking-stoves for consuming gas, and 
to the woman who does her own cooking the cost is 
no greater ; but where the cooking is done by a serv- 
ant, the waste through carelessness increases cost 
beyond the limits of a small income, and it is to the 
families of small incomes that economy of fuel is an 
item worthy of thought. Oil stoves, except for the 
odor, are as perfect as gas. They require much 
more care, but certainly oil is the cheapest fuel yet 
given tous. To the poor the item of fuel is as im- 
portant as bread, for lack of room compels them to 
purchase in such small quantities. While gas is 
entirely beyond their reach, oil would require space 
to store greatly less than coal, but still beyond the 
space that could be spared in living-rooms. Recent 
invention offers hope of a fuel that will appeal 
strongly to all, not only because of its cost, but of 
the reduction of heat in summer in kitchens. That 
there is a waste in coal consumption entirely beyond 
the control of the housewife under the most careful 


watchfulness is certain, for chimneys are 80 con-. 


structed as to consume coal in quantities with entire 
waste of heat ; this causes hotter fires to be neces- 
sary in cooking than would be if ranges and stoves 
were built and made to economize heat. A “fuel” 
has recently been put upon the market that may, 
when perfected, revolutionize the present system of 
cooking stoves. It is a porous stone saturated with 
petroleum. It burns for some time, and can be ex- 
tinguished when not needed, but at present the 
soaking process is necessary, and that requires a 
certain amount of preparation that involves more 
than coal, oil, or gas. 

It is surprising, in view of the cleanliness and 
economy of coke as a fuel, that it is not more gen- 
erally used, where it can be obtained. For cooking 
in summer it has the advantage of quick heating 
powers, and makes a superior fire for broiling. It 
dies readily when the draft is shut off, and burns 
readily until consumed, leaving very little ashes. 
It is also a pleasant fire in an open grate. Yankee 
genius will certainly find some fuel that combines 
economy and quickness of heating power with clean- 
liness and economy in storage. 
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Our Younc FOoLks. 


A PASSING COURTESY. 


ey z,|N a few weeks most of the boys and girls 
who read The Christian Union will pack 
their books and slates away, saying 
“good by” to school for several weeks. 
To most of them this means a trip 
away from home to the mountains or seashore ; 
some will visit “ Grandma,” coming home in the 
fall making us all envious who have no grandmoth- 
ers, as they tell of the good times she made possible. 
But hundreds of the boys and girls will become the 
guests at summer hotels and boarding-houses, and 
in no place do gentle, refined manners and a 
good temper count for so much as in a summer 
family. 

There are so many little things that add to the 
happiness of a number of people gathered under the 
same roof that it is a wonder we are not more care- 
ful. Then at the table a little care in eating, a little 
patience in waiting, will add to the comfort of every- 
body, not the least one the very hurried waiter. 
Then sometimes a little attention to a stranger 
means a great deal of happiness just at the time it 
is most needed. Last summer, at a large hotel in the 
mountains, the children held possession of the parlors 
from six to\egight o’clock each evening. 

One evening a timid, plain-looking little girl came 
into the hotel parlor with her father and mother ; it 
was evident that they were not a family in the 
habit of traveling, or of meeting people. The lit- 
tle girl sat timidly watching the other children dane- 
ing and playing games. Suddenly a little laly of 
twelve years left the larger group, and, greeting the 
little stranger most cordially, invited her to a seat 
on a distant sofa; in a short time she brought 
another little girl up and introduced her to the 
stranger. In talking with the little girl who first 
spoke to the new-comer, she made this remark: 
‘I went once to a hotel with mamma, and nobody 
spoke to us, and I remember how lonesome I felt, 
so I always speak to children.” 

When the stage left the hotel the next morning 
all the children gathered in a group and waved 
handkerchiefs till the stage was out of sight, while 
the little stranger, with eyes full of teare, was driven 
away. All this because one little girl proved her- 
self a gracious lady. 


MODERN CANOES. 
HOW TO BUILD ONE. 


By Cuartes LEDYARD NORTON. 


(TH ingenuity, patience, and a sharp 
jackknife it is possible to do almost 
anything in the way of carpentry. Most 
of the published directions for building 
: canoes or other boats are for experts who 

know all about it and have a full set of carpenter's 

tools, with a good many of the appliances of a ship- 
yard besides. 
It is my purpose in this paper to tell how a fairly 
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1 planed pine board, 1 inch x 14 inches x 12 feet.. $0 50 


1 planed pine board, 4 inch x 12 inches x 12 feet... 50 
6 strips 1% inch lattice stuff..................-.-- 25 
A lot of thin strips as described. .................. 1 00 
18 yards strong manila paper...................... 1 00 
8 yards thin muslin............ 
1 gallon thick asphaltum............ 1 

$5 40 


The above are New York retail prices; some of 
the materials should cost less, others more, else- 
where. 

In the drawing the dotted lines at 1 and 2 rep- 
resent the outlines of the two boards, and the shaded 
parts show the portions that will form the canoe 
frame. Number 1 is twelve feet long, fourteen 
inches wide, and not less than seven-eighths of an 
inch thick. Number 2 is the same length, twelve 
inches wide, and one-half inch thick. If boards of 
these widths cannot be procured, narrower ones will 
do quite as well, for joints can be made in various 
places, as at the dotted lines d d. The boards 
should be what carpenters call “ clear stuff ”’—as 
few knots as possible, and entirely without eracks. 
If you cannot find boards without cracks, you will 
have to resort to piecing, which will make the canoe 
stronger, if well done, than if the parts are solid. 

Supposing the full-sized boards can be procured, 
lay number one down on the floor, and mark out 
the general shape of the boat as shown. This is 
called the sheer plan. Trim off the lower edge, 
curving it slightly upward for about one-third of 
the distance from each end, and shape the stem and 
stern as shown. Nothing adds more to the appear- 
ance of a boat than graceful ends; so be sure to 
draw nice clean curves, but allow something for 
false cutwaters, as described hereafter. At Cand C 
saw straight down to within four inches of the edge 
of the keel, and then saw toward the middle along 
the straight line from d to d, that marks the upper 
edge of the keel. This will remove the unshaded por- 
tion extending from C to C, which may be used for 
piecing or for making a paddle. (The perpendicular 
double lines at A, B, and C represent the edges of 
the molds, and need not here be taken into account.) 

This done, set what is left of the board (the 
shaded portion) on edge, and fix it firmly with 
blocks under the rise at the ends, and triangular 
bits of boards nailed to the floor at the sides to keep 
it securely upright. Decide on the depth amid- 
ships—not less than ten inches—and the greatest 
width—not more than thirty inches. Cut off a piece 
of the half-inch board thirty inches long, and trim 
away the corners as shown at A, Figure 2. Cut 
notches one-quarter inch deep and one and a half 
inches wide at the upper corners, also a notch at e 
to fit over the keel. Set it up exactly at the middle 
of the keel, and fasten it with two or three nails 
driven only part way in so that they can be easily 
pulled out. 

You now need two long pieces (lattice stuff) to 
serve for gunwales. They must be about thirteen 
and one-half feet long, to allow for the curve. 
Lightly nail or clamp the ends at D and D, and let 
the middle of each rest in the notches at the upper 
corners of A. This will give a beautiful natural 
curve to the gunwale. You will find it convenient 
to have some short bits of lattice stuff to tack upon 
the gunwale at different points to keep it in place. 

Now you have the general outline of your canoe ; 
namely, keel, stem, stern, and gunwale. The next 
thing to be done is to shape the rest of the molds. 
I have shown you how to do this at No. 2, which, 
you remember, represents a half-inch board. A, 


c 


good canoe may be built with such tools as are 
found in nearly every house—namely, a saw, ham- 
mer, plane, screw-driver, bradawl, gimlet, paint- 
brush, and, of course, jackknife. 

First, as to materials : 


The other 


the midship section, is already in place. 
sections, B B and C C, are marked on the board and 


eut out in like manner. It will help you, in shap- 
ing them, to tack two more pieces of lattice stuff 
upon stem, stern, and midship sections, touching 


D 
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A B B Cc Cc 
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the outside curve of the latter and fastened at about 
half their height at stem and stern. By shifting 
them a little and experimenting you will easily get 
them placed so that the general curves satisfy your 
eye. If nature has given you a sharp eye for such 
things you will not go far out of the way. 

In the diagram the sections are spaced two feet 
apart. By making measurements at these points 
you can ascertain just what dimensions are required 
for your molds, measuring from the different pieces 
of lattice. Mark the principal points on the 
board and draw the curves accordingly. ‘The re- 
sult will be something like B and C sections. The 
midship section was trimmed square at the edge, 
but you will find that the other sections must be 
beveled a little to correspond with the narrowing of 
the boat fore and aft. ‘This angle will be shown 
by the lattice pieces. | 

The molds at C C, when in position, fit against 
the shaded stem and stern pieces d d, and are 
nailed or screwed to them as at 4. 


At the points where the gunwales join the stem 
and stern pieces some little skill is necessary to 
make a neat fit. As outside gunwales are to be 
added for strength and protection, these light pieces 
should be fastened so as not to interfere with the 
screws that must at last be put through the outer 
gunwale. If you choose you may leave the second 
pair of lattice pieces permanently in place. They 
are not absolutely needed, but help somewhat and 
do not add much to the weight. 

Now you may knock away the temporary blocks 
and turn the canoe upside down, laying her on 
horses or other firm supports. Drive long wire 
nails diagonally through the corners of the molds 
into the keel in all except the midship sections, 
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The outer cov- 
ering or skin is 
of strong manila 
wrapping paper, 
such as comes in 
rolls or large 
sheets. Eighteen 
yards, or four 
large sheets, is 
enough. ‘The 
midship section 
may be covered 
with single 
piece. Wet the 
paper and dou- 
ble it smoothly 
over inside the 
gunwale, cutting slits if necessary to prevent 
wrinkles. In drying, the paper will strain 
itself very tightly. The rest of the boat is 
best covered with narrower strips overlapping 
one another about three inches, the overlap- 
ping space being painted with thick asphaltum 
varnish before the next strip is laid in position. 
No matter about any special regularity in arrang- 
ing the strips. The seams will all be hidden, only 
be sure to have asphaltum between all the seams. 
Let strips be doubled over stem and stern, over- 
lapping to secure perfect tightness at these exposed 
points. When all is covered, paint the whole with 
a coat of asphaltum, and while wet cover it with 
another thickness of paper—breaking joints—and 
finally with the thin muslin, which seems to be nec- 
essary, as the paper seams have a strong tendency to 
leak. Cut slits in the muslin with scissors wherever 
it is necessary to make an overlap for the sake of a 
smooth fit. The muslin will dry in with the as- 
phaltum, and a coat of paint over all will render 
everything perfectly tight. 

It remains to put on the outer gunwales, which 
should be half-inch strips, three inches wide, fast- 
ened to the original lattice gunwales with clinched 
nails at frequent intervals. Also nail or screw a 
false cutwater at bow and stern outside of and 
through the paper and muslin. These may be cut 
or bent to fit the curve, and should be trimmed 
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which may be taken out altogether before the 
frame is turned over. The reason for this is 
that yon will sit, when paddling, somewhere between 
A and B, and a solid midship section will interfere 
with your legs. ‘Take it out, therefore, and cut a 
semicircular piece as indicated at A, Figure 2, form- 
ing two rib-like pieces, which may, perhaps, re- 
quire strengthening with cleats or the like. If you 
prefer, you can, of course, insert regular bent ribs 
in place of this midship section. This will make a 
neater job, but requires more skilled workmanship. 

The frame is now complete. As paper is to be 
the outside covering, it is necessary to have some- 
thing stiff between the molds to give it a “ fair”’ 
curve. The thinnest and lightest strips obtainable 
will answer. They need not be more than four 
feet long so as to reach from one mold to another, 
breaking joints, of course, like bricks in a wall. 

If there is a planing-mill available, perhaps the 
best plan is to have a spruce plank sawed into the 
thinnest strips possible—say one-eighth of an inch, or 
lees if you can; or lattice stuff sawed in two edge- 
wise. Failing this, you can perhaps get some of 
the thin stuff that is used for backing mirrors and 
the like, or, if that is not to be had, set your wits to 
work and find something else that will do. I have 
heard of willow twigs being used successfully, though 
of course they will not give so smooth an outside 
surface. The next canoe I build I am going to try 
basket splints. When the material is obtained you 
may tack it on, using small flat-headed wire nails. 
You may put it on lengthwise or crosswise. The 
latter is best, but requires more skilled workman- 
ship and steaming when the curves are too sharp; 
still, it may be done by any ingenious boy. The 
strips are nailed to the lattice pieces as well as to the 
molds. When all are in place, the structure looks 


like a canoe, and you will be consumed with a 
desire to put it into the water, when, of course, it 
would immediately leak like a sieve. 


to a quarter of an inch or thereabout at the extreme 
edge, which may well be faced with a strip of cop- 
per or brass for protection as well as for looks. 

You will not want to sit on the edge of the keel, 
so I have shown a convenient seat in Figure 5. It 
is simply a box as deep as the keel, with a slot cut 
through two of the sides. With a little ingenuity 
you can make it serve as two little boxes or lockers 
to hold small articles. 

A double-bladed paddle may, as suggested, be 
made from the eight-foot piece cut from board num- 


ber 1. Two rings, leather or rubber, wound around 
the handle just above the blades will prevent the 
water from dripping on your knees, though probably 
some of it will fall inboard. You will need light 
strips a few inches wide to serve as bottom boards 
in the midship section. These may be made from 
what is left of the half-inch board. 

When you first step into your canoe, let her be in 
shallow water; set one foot as near the keel as pos- 
sible, place a hand on each gunwale, and get your- 
self fairly seated before you reach for your paddle. 

Then shove off, and when you come home write 
to Uncle Peter and tell him all about it. 


Men talk as if victory were something fortunate. 
Work is victory. Wherever work is done victory 
is obtained. There is no chance and no blanks.— 
| Emerson. 
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WHOSE DUCKS THE STONES STRUCK. 


By Dororuy JAMEs. 


BEAUTIFUL bed of pansies just under 
j the windows at a warm, sunny corner of 
the house told that a lover of flowers 
lived in the house. The pansies turned 
their laughing faces to the sun, Margy said, 
to tell the sun how thankful they were for its rays, and 
sometimes when the wind played among them and 
they nodded their heads, Margy said they were say- 
ing, “ Good-day! Howdo you do? I hope youare 
well,” in flower language. Margy had strange 
fancies, and would insist earnestly that the wind, 
when it blew through the grass and flowers and trees, 
carried messages from one to the other. If you 
should tell her you did not hear them, she would 
say you did not listen right; and you know all that 
we hear depends on the way in which we listen ; 
perhaps Margy listened differently from most of 
u 


8. 
Naturally, a little girl who had such fancies, who 
loved flowers so much, was fond of all animals, and 
had a number of pets—a kitten, a pug, a pony, and 
chickens who followed her about whenever she ap- 
peared in the barnyard. Last year her father gave 
her for her birthday a beautiful pair of pure white 
ducks. They became favorites at once, and you 
may be sure they had acomfortable nest and plenty 
of water. Last February Mrs. Dack made it very 
plain that she was going to have a family of her 
own, for she hid her nest, and not an egg could be 
found, finally disappearing herself. At the end of 
three weeks Mr. and Mrs. Duck appeared with ten 
ellow wabbling balls of feathers, whose broad 
Cake were their most prominent feature. Margy 
screamed with delight, and Mrs. Duck seemed to 
understand that the scream meant admiration. 
The ducks were the pets of the poultry, and thrived 
as ail healthy, happy young ducks should thrive. 
Before you would think it possible, they could swim 
across the mill-pond, and would walk out on the 
grass evidently very proud of their strength and 
skill. 

One duck Margy called Jim, after the hired 
man, whom she greatly admired. Jim was larger 
than the other ducks, and showed himself a leader. 
Mr. and Mrs. Duck kept their family near the 
house at first, but one day they concluded to go off, 
perhaps to have a picnic, perhaps to show their 
children the world; whatever their reason, they 
called the children together early in the morning 
and marched off in single file, Mr. Duck leading the 
way, Mrs. Duck at the rear to be sure that none of 
the children went astray. At last the duck family 
came to the most beautifully shaded pond, and the 
water as blue as the sky. All the little ducks ap- 
proved of the place, and naturally the first thing 
they did was to go swimming. They chased each 
other through the water, and over the grass and 
back into the water, till they were frightened almost 
to death by a scream that seemed to come from 
the bushes on the bank. “Jolly! here are a lot of 
ducks; let us chase them,’ and two boys tore out of 
the bushes, and the stones and gravel flew like hail 
into the water and on the ducks. Oh, how they 
screamed! Mr. and Mrs. Duck had been resting in 
the shade of the bushes, and of course flew to their 
children. The two boys hailed them as two more 
targets, and the stones made bruises on their tender 
flesh. But on they dashed after the pretty yellow 
children, who were paddling and plying with all 
their might out of the reach of the stones. The 
father and mother led the way to the opposite bank 
and into the depths of the bushes. When they 
looked around Jim was gone. Pretty, brave Jim! 

Just after the ducks had gone out of sight Margy 
appeared, and missed them atonce. She ran tothe 
mill-pond, but no beautiful white ducks followed by 
pretty yellow balls were insight. Upand down the 
shores she went, but saw no trace of them, not even 
a feather. 

She burried back, and told her friend Jim what 
had happened. 


| 
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“Never you mind, 
deary; they will be back 
soon, hungry enough, I 
promise.” 

Margy, somewhat com- 
forted, went into the bin SW 
and began getting out feed. aor g 
All the chickens came glad- | 
ly when she called, but no Ft 
ducks came in sight. Jim 
now started out with her. 

There isn’t any use hunt- 
ing in the upper pond ; it’s / 
too far away,” was Jim’s 
answer when Margy pro- 
posed that they should 
hunt there. Every nook 
in the lower pond was 
searched, but the most 
thorough searching failed 
to find them. Margy’s 
mother suggested that she 
should take a basket of 
pansies to her aunt who 
lived on the road beyond 
the second pond. Margy 
started off as joyfully as 
any little girl could who 
had lost her dearest pets. 
She walked directly over 
the hill, and arrived with 
the pansies still fresh. 
Tom and Ed greeted her 
with the news that “Clover 
has a calf who looks just 
like her.” 

This meant a trip to the 
barn, and a handful of 
fresh grass for Clover. 
Then they went into the 
house, and the moment 
Aunt Hattie saw Margy 
she said, “ Why, dear- 


heart, what has _hap- 
pened 

“Ducky and Twaddle is lost, with all the little 
ducks.” 

“Why, how could they get lost?” asked Aunt 
Hattie. 

“They wandered off this morning. Jim says 
they will come back, but I don’t see how they can, 
for they are not to be found round the whole 

nd.” 

"No one noticed how red Tom and Ed had grown, 
and how uncomfortable they 
seemed to look. 

“ Well, I'm sure they will come 

“I’m going round the second 
pond home, and perhaps I'll find 
them,’’said Margy, hopefully. 

“I’m sure you will,” inter- 
rupted Ed. 

“T want- 
ed to look 
there this 
morning, 
but Jim 


said it was too far away.” 

“T wish you had,” said Tom, so mournfully that 
his mother looked at him. This made him more 
uncomfortable, and Tom and Ed slipped out-of- 
doors and were behind the barn in a moment; and 
I think there was something very important on 
their minds, they looked so sorrowfully and tear- 
fully at each other. 

Margy started for home, and, as she said, went 
by the upper pond. As she was passing a group 
of bushes she thought she heard a faint “ quack.” 
She crept under the branches, and, sure enough, 
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there was little’ Jim, with one wing and a leg broken, 
lying on his side. 
folded her hands about him you can imagine, and 
soon he found himself lying on the cool, fresh grass 
in the bottom of Margy’s basket, and felt himself 


How quickly and lovingly Margy 


carried gently along. 

When Margy reached home, there were Mr. and 
Mrs. Duck, looking very dusty and tired, with the 
little ducklings panting beside them. 
They were petted and fondled and 
fed till I am sure they must have 
been sorry for all the trouble they 
caused; at any rate, they never ran 
away again. Mrs. 
Duck was very tender 
of poor, lame Jim, 


4c 


and never 
went very 
fast when 


water, and if Mr. Duck forgot and walked fast she 
always lingered behind with Jim. 

The next day two very quiet boys went to Margy 
as she was fixing Jim's leg, and told her of two 
boys who stoned ducks the day before, and that they 
were very sorry that they had not known they were 
her ducks; if they had they would not have stoned 
them. “They would be somebody’s ducks if not 
mine, and stones hurt. See poor Jim; and Twaddle’s 
wing is hurt too,” was what Margy said, looking at 
the boys tearfully. 

“Oh, Margy! Don’t ery! I will never throw 
stones again, and neither will Tom,” said Ed. “ Will 
you, Tom?” 

Tom found it impossible to speak, but shook his 
head emphatically. 

Both boys hunted for the fattest minnows for Jim, 
and he was quite envied by the rest of the family. 


—_ 


THE LIFE-SAVING BRIGADE. 


will think this is about lifeboats, life- 
‘| ears, rockets, sinking ships, brave life- 
=<| saving station men, and the like. No; 
| this is a brigade which you are now asked 
—J to join, and you can be your own presi- 
dent, vice-president, treasurer, secretary, and entire 
voting membership. While this might save a good 
deal of friction, I still think you would gain more 
than you would lose by having other members, for 
you would get so many ideas, learn so many new 
things, if you would form a brigade of more than 
one member. 

I may as well tell you at once that this idea of a 
Life-Saving Brigade was not original with me, but 
was suggested by a dear, loving-hearted little girl 
friend who is a most devoted member to the only 
brigade of the kind in existence, so far as I know. 

You thought this brigade was to save the life of 
people. Oh, no! it is to save the life of all living 
creatures ; the smallest insect is protected by this 
brigade. It has four members—two girls and two 
boys; perhaps by this time the brigade may have 
more members. The members resolved that they 
would each be careful, in walking, not to step on ant 
hills, or worms, or caterpillars ; that all spider webs 
should be respected ; and, of course, bathing places 
will be provided for birds, and they will be careful 
to keep vessels filled with water where the birds 
can get drinks ; it is needless to say that the water 
will always be fresh and clean, for birds are 
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very dainty creatures. Last Sunday morning the 
birds were singing and flying about in a vine that 
covers the side of a house opposite. At the side 
of this house is a tiny park in which is a fountain. 
The keeper of the park turned on the water at the 
fountain. Almost as soon as it fell in the basin 
two birds darted from the vines into it and splashed 
and ducked and called out in delight. During the 
first half-hour after the water was turned on, at 
least twenty birds had bathed in it, and if the man 
in the park had only understood them I am sure he 
would have heard them say, “ Thank you!” 

Of course no member of a Life-Saving Brigade 
would chase a dog or cat; he would never be cruel 
to a horse, and in every way would try to make all 
animals happier. Birds’ nests would be safe, and 
every living thing would be happier because of the 
new society. 

If any boy or girl who reads this starts a new 
Life-Saving Brigade, we hope they will write to us, 
giving their names and post-office address. Many 
city boys and girls will soon go into the country for 
their summer vacation; many boys and girls will 
be together in one house, and it will be very easy to 
form a Brigade to work thissummer. Just as soon 
as you begin to care for the little creatures about 
you, you will begin to study their habits, their 
homes, and their food, and when you return in the 
fall you will not only have pleasant memories, but 
much useful knowledge which we hope you will 
exchange through these columns. 

Long life to the Life-Saving Brigade! 

A BIRD HISTORY. 
By M. F. 
“THE elms are all in bloom, and the maples they are 
red. 
It is time to build our nests,” a Robin Redbreast said. 
“The season is much earlier than any I have known ; 
But then, my dear Miss Robin, I cannot build alone.” 


Mrs. Burts. 


Miss Robin sat a-swinging upon a maple bough. 

She perked her pretty head, and caroled—* Really, 
now ! 

I am very fond of living in this happy, easy way ; 

But I suppose I must be mar-ri-ed some day.” 


Then these two fell a-chatting, and | am glad to state 

That the pretty thing consented to be Robin Red- 
breast’s mate. 

And a dozen other couples were saying the same thing 

In willow, birch, and maple, each in their airy swing. 


Across the garden alley the little lovers flew, 

Where stood a rosy peach tree against the sky’s soft 
blue. 

Mrs. Robin said, “ How lovely! what a sweet place for 
a nest !” 

But Robin said, “ An elm tree is altogether best.” 


The#i little kilt-clothed Neddie, he of the golden fleece, 
Of strings took from his pocket many a ragged piece, 
And to the long-tailed colt he said, “‘ Please give some 


hairs to me ; ‘ 
For the birds are going to build a nest up in the old 
elm tree.” 


They wove the nest of Neddie’s strings, this dainty 
little pair ; 

And in and out they made it fast with the colt’s long 
chestnut hair ; 

They stole a duck’s green feather, they plucked a shred 
of moss ; 

And down, from a dove’s white wing, made a lining 
soft as floss. 


And the good old elm tree wove its draperies deep and 


dim ; 

In lovely festoons hung them from every graceful 
limb— 

A perfect place for baby-birds, and the robins under- 
stood 


That the spring came and the leaves grew for their 
darling little brood. 


Agriculture is the most venerable, and I think 
the most delightful, of all avocations. The life is 
one of glorious freedom, and brings men face to 
face with Nature—the sky, the trees, the turf, the 
stately procession of the seasons.—[ Notes for Boys. 


Norre.—Owing to pressure of special Outing articles, the 
installment of Mrs. Lathrop’s story, ** A Dull Jackknife,” 
is omitted this week. 
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SUNDAY AFTERNOON. 


THE POWER OF PRAYER.’ 


By tHE Rev. LyMAn ABBOTT. 


OTHING is more fatal to the proper interpre- 
tation of Scripture than the spirit of literal 
ism. The letter killeth, saith the Apostle, the spirit 
maketh alive. This is emphatically true in reading 
the prophecies of the New Testament respecting 
prayer. Like all the precepts and promises of the 
New Testament, they are addressed, not to the 
critical reason, but to the moral sentiments. Their 
object is not to afford to a class of theological stu- 
dents, lay or professional, a precise technical defini- 
tion either of prayer or the laws which regulate 
answers to prayer. A great deal of the discussion 
respecting these promises is wholly wide of the 
mark, because it treats them as though they were 
scientific definitions in a scientific treatise, just as a 
great deal of the discussion respecting the precepts 
of the New Testament is wholly wide of the mark, 
because it treats them as though they were statutes, 
to be construed on technical legal principles. In 
fact, all the precepts of the New Testament are the 
enunciation of great general laws of the moral and 
spiritual realm, and all the promises of the New 
Testament are addressed to hope and love, whose 
object is to promote a filial and childlike relation 
between the soul and God, not to furnish exact 
knowledge respecting the inexplicable mystery of 
prayer. The communion of human soul with human 
soul defies analysis and transcends explanation. 
There is no true science of emotion; there is no 
adequate explanation possible of the mysterious 
influence which an orator exercises over his audi- 
ence, or a successful general over his soldiers, or a 
friend over his friend, or a mother over her chil- 
dren. No man can state, except very crudely, the 
conditions necessary to the establishment of perfect 
confidence and love between a mother and her chil- 
dren. Still more mysterious is all communion 
between the soul and its God. The Bible makes 
no attempt to furnish a scientific account of this 
communion. The promises of the New Testament 
are not credits in the bank of heaven, which a man 
is arithmetically to estimate in order that he may 
know how much he can draw. ‘They are words of 
encouragement to doubting, discouraged, and often- 
times despairing souls, spoken by the Father that 
he may draw his children to confide in him. 

Thus interpreting Christ’s promises to prayer, we 
may not be able to fathom their real meaning, but 
we may gather from his language in the lesson 
before us some practical spiritual truths. 

I. What we call the Lord's Prayer is the Lord's 
epitome of the universal desires of mankind. It is 
not his own ideal of prayer, nor his embodiment of 
his own desires. Such an embodiment the reader 
will find in the seventeenth chapter of John. This 
prayer expresses, not what Christ desires for 
humanity, but what humanity desires for itsélf: 
Food; forgiveness; guidance; deliverance; the 
spirit in which these desires should be preferred— 
the spirit of filial reverence toward the All-Father ; 
and the manner in which such requests should be 
preferred—briefly, simply, informally. I wish I 
might emphasize the first of these qualities—brev- 
ity. If in our prayer-meetings all that partake 
would imitate the brevity and simplicity of the 
Lord’s Prayer, the prayers would be less than half 
as long, more than twice.as good, and there would 
be a great many more of them. There is many a 
man who eould offer a prayer of one minute who is 
appalled at the idea of offering a prayer of five 
minutes in length. 

II. Prayer isa real power. Itis not merely a 
species of spiritual gymnastics reacting upon the 
heart of the believer and carrying its answer, so to 
speak, in its own hand. The believer does not by 
his exercise answer his own petition. Prayer for 
courage is more than an aspiration for courage. 
Prayer for comfort is more than a looking out of 
one’s self, and so looking away from one’s sorrow. 
There is a God, and he is a God who controls both 
history and nature, both the experiences of men 
and the course of physical phenomena. Prayer 
reaches him ; prayer influences him. He is affected 
by it; he responds to it. Ifa mother may call in 
the physician to check the course of disease and re- 
store the fountains of health in her child, so she 
may call in the help of God, Master of disease and 
Giver of life. If the land-owner may call in a 


1 International Sunday-School Lesson for June 8, 1890,— 
Luke xi., 1-15. 
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farmer and a landscape gardener to make nature 
blossom where before it was a desert, he may call 
in God to aid by the giving of rain and sunshine. 
If we may ask the telegraph operator to send the 
spark wherever we will, we may ask Jehovah to 
send the bolt wheresoever he will. 

My reader may ask, as some correspondents have 
from time to time asked, if God is not unchange- 
able; and if he is unchangeable, how can he be 
changed by prayer? I reply that I see no ground, 
either in Scripture or in philosophy, for believing 
that God is so unchangeable that he cannot modify 
his action to suit changed circumstances and condi- 
tions. His immutability is a moral, not a material, 
immutability. He is the same alway only as a true 
man is the same alway. That is, he is always 
wise, not sometimes wise and sometimes foolish; 
always good, not sometimes good and sometimes 
selfish ; always sympathetic, not sometimes sympa- 
thetic and sometimes indifferent. But it may be, 
and often is, wise to do for a man who asks and 
not for one who does not, as illustrated by the sage 
motto, Never give advice unasked; it may be 
good to give what one requests, but not good to 
give what is not requested—e. g., pearls to swine. 
Any doctrine of divine immutability which is in- 
consistent with divine mobility appears to me to be 
essentially unchristian, essentially, indeed, pagan— 
that is, borrowed from the idea that nature, not man, 
is made in God'simage. Christ knows no immuta- 
bility which prevents him from being influenced by 
human need and human petition. 

III. To make prayer efficacious or even signifi- 
cant it must be genuine. We must believe, in the 
language of the Apostle, that God is, and that he is 
the Rewarder of them that seek him; that there is 
a living God, not a mere conception or dream or 
thought of God, and that he is the Rewarder of the 
seeker ; not merely that he was formerly accessible 
to prophet and Apostle. He who mumbles over a 
form of prayer, whether he counts his beads at the 
time or not, can claim nothing and expect nothing 
from the New Testament promises. He must believe 
he can receive, or his asking is no true asking. He 
does not pray, he only goes through the semblance of 
praying. Prayer, therefore, is limited by faith. The 
mother whose child is sick, and who prays for its 
recovery, cannot, if she be an intelligent woman, 
believe that it certainly will recover, for she knows 
perfectly well that thousands of mothers have prayed 
for the recovery of sick children and seen their 
children die. She can only believe that she may 
perhaps receive the gift of the child’s recovery, and 
can certainly receive the gift of strength and help 
to bear its death. Her prayer is no true prayer if 
it pretends to go any further than this. Against 
all mere incantations, against all wild, visionary, and 
fanatical conceptions of prayer as a mercantile draft 
on God which he is bound to honor, as a command 
addressed to God which he is bound to obey, the 
promise of Christ describes prayer as an asking 
which may receive either a granting or a denial, 
and a true asking in which the soul, measurably at 
least, realizes that the gift sought is one which can 
be conferred, and the God appealed to is a Father 
who hears, heeds, and considers the appeal. 

IV. The prayers that reach God are not run 
in one mold, formed in one pattern, uttered in one 
language. Godis not accessible to Protestant pray- 
ing and deaf tu Roman Catholic praying; reached 
by Christian praying and untouched by pagan 
praying. Every one that asketh receiveth ; and if 
one would ask but knows not where to find God, is 
an agnostic and not quite certain whether there is 
any God or no, Every one that seeketh findeth ; 
and if one is seeking and cannot find, because some 
inpenetrable obstacle acts like a closed door behind 
which God is hid, while over it is written the tan- 
talizing inscription, “* Who is he that can draw aside 
my veil?” the answer of Christ still comes with in- 
spiration of hope, To him that knocketh it shall 
be opened. 


QUESTIONS. 


Compare the Lord's Prayer here and in Matthew. 
At which time was it given? At both? 

State briefly what are the chief lessons to be learned 
in the Lord’s Prayer. ; 

Are we to judge from verses 5 to § that God is hard 
to be entreated ? Is this a parallel? or a contrast ? 

Give from Scripture some illustrations of verses 9-12. 


While we are all constituted for each other's 
society, and capable of sympathizing with each 
other, we are also capable, in our higher moral and 
spiritual nature, of communing with our Maker, 
and enjoying Divine sympathy. 
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HOME TALKS ABOUT THE WORD. 


HOW TO PRAY. 
By Emity Huntinetron 


i, you were going to be admitted to the presence 
of a great king, that you might ask him for 
things which he alone could give, you would like 
very much that the king's own son should tell you 
how to go to his father, and just what to say to 
him. That was the way the disciples felt about 
Jesus. Shey were all accustomed to pray: some 
of them had been John’s disciples, and he had 
taught them to pray ; but they saw how Jesus found 
strength and comfort in communing with his Father. 
how he often spent whole nights in prayer, and 
they wanted him to teach them, that they too 
might ask and receive as hedid. So, one day, after 
Jesus had been praying, they said, “ Lord, teach us 
to pray.” 

Jesus taught them a very short and simple prayer, 
which has ever since been called “ The Lord's 
Prayer,” but he did not mean that they were always 
to use exactly those words. He only meant to 
teach us all how we should go to God; for what 
we should ask; and how sure we might be of 
receiving what we prayed for. 

I. To whom we pray. The first words of Jesus 
were: “ When ye pray, say, Father.” In our 
hearts must be the child’s love and trust and con- 
fidence, appealing to the love and tenderness and 
wisdom of the Father. We cannot pray if we 
think only of God as a great king and ruler, to 
whom we owe obedience, and whose gifts we take 
with thankfulness. A king would not be pleased 
that his children should come to him in fear and 
trembling to ask for what they wanted, calling him 
“ Your Majesty ;” he would rather have them cling 
to his hands, and nestle in his arms, calling him 
“dear father,” and asking without fear for what 
they wanted, as if they were sure of his love, and 
had no doubt he would give them whatever was 
best. So the very first thing for us to learn is to 
say from the heart, “ Father!’ as the child says 
it when, lost and tired and terrified, he catches 
sight of his father’s face and springs to his arms, 
sure of safety and love and protection. 

Il. When we have learned to feel toward God so 
that at every thought of him the heart cries 
“ Father!” we shall desire that every one may 
know how good and dear he is, that they may love 
him also. This is the precious name we wish all 
the world to honor and hold sacred; this is the 
kingdom which men enter by becoming as little 
children, and in which the Father's will is done 
because they trust in his love and let him direct 
all things for them. So we shall pray that this 
name may be honored, this kingdom increased, this 
will become the will of all men; and what we desire 
and pray for we shall work for in all possible ways. 

III. We are to pray for our daily bread, which 
includes all our daily needs—the food and raiment 
for which we are told to have no anxious care, the 
little things and the great things of which Jesus 
said, “ Your Father knoweth that ye have need of 
all these things.’’ Does he not give them a place 
here, even before our spiritual needs, and bid us 
ask for them day by day, lest we might forget that 
these things also are in our Father’s hands, and 
that what our own labor seems to bring us is still 
controlled by him who careth for us ? 

IV. We must pray for our souls; for the help 
we need to make us the children of our Father and 
keep usso. We cannot tell all our needs, but perhaps 
three things might include them all—/orgiveness, 
guidance, deliverance ; so Jesus bade us pray, “ For- 
give us our debts; lead us not into temptation ; 
deliver us from evil.” ‘Forgive us our debts” 
means more than “do not punish us for our sins :” 
it means, take sin away from us; remove from our 
hearts the spirit of evil, put within us the spirit of 
good ; and this spirit cannot dwell in us unless we 
are ready to put away all anger and unkindness 
toward others, and forgive as fully as we are for- 

ven. 

“ Lead us not into temptation” reminds us that 
no one is so strong as to be in no danger of falling ; 
that we are to keep away from those places, avoid 
those companions, and let alone those things that 
are likely to tempt us to evil, for how can we 
honestly pray that our Father may lead us in safe 
pathe, if we choose for ourselves dangerous ones ? 

‘* Deliver us from evil” assures us that there is 
a power that is stronger than Satan and ail his 
kingdom, and nothing can threaten us from which 
our Father cannot and will not deliver us. Do we 
believe that? We know he can, but is it sure he 
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will? Jesus says, “Ask and ye shall receive.” 
He bids us remember what even friends and ac- 
quaintances will do for one another when they are 
asked ; he bids us remember how gladly and freely 
earthly parents give their children the things they 
ask for, and be sure that our Father who is all love 
and goodness will be more ready than they to grant 
our requests. He says, “ Every one who asketh, 
receiveth ;” but do we always get what we ask for ? 
Not always, for often children ask for what the 
father knows would harm them ; but if we ask with 
the child’s spirit, if when we pray we say, Father, 
from the heart, we shall receive the thing we desire, 
or a better. An earthly parent would not mock 
his child by giving him in place of what he wanted 
something useless, like a stone, or harmful, like a 
scorpion: much less will our Father answer our 
prayers by giving us what will not meet our needs’ 
or will do us injury. 


AN OLD GRUDGE. 
II. 
By B. HALLOWELL. 


“ ES, she’s out, ‘n’ I don’ know where she is, ’n’ 

I don’t keer. She slipped out unbeknownst 
ter me, ’n’ she’s ben out ever since. I ain’t hed a 
soul ter speak ter me for three good hours. But she 
don’t keer. She jest likes ter fret me all she can. 
'N’ here I be tied down han’ ’n’ foot, ’n’ jest has 
ter let thinys go. I ain’t done a stroke o’ work for 
six months. I’ve been crippled up all winter. It’s 
well you've got back; the place’s been goin’ ter 
ruin jest as fast as it well could.” 

Then came a deep, manly voice, the sound of 
which made Cynthia start: 

‘‘Mother’s done the best she could, I guess. 
She’s growin’ old. You'd oughter recollect that, 
father.” 

“ She ain’t as old as I be.”’ 

“She's frail,though. I'd ’a’ come back long ago 
if I'd known I was needed so bad. [but mother 
never wrote me ‘bout it till a month ago; ’n’ there 
was reasons why I wanted to stay out there.” 

“Your stayin’ didn’t hev nothin’ ter do with that 
Elder girl, I hope. Mother would hev it—” 

Cynthia didn’t wait to hear the conclusion of the 
sentence. She turned and hurried away. Her 
face, which had flushed hotly at the sound of the 
younger voice, was pale enough now. 

She was trembling all over when she got into the 
buggy again. ‘This time she went down the West 
Newberry road. But she drove only a little way 
before she stopped the horse a second time. 

Just over the hill was an old graveyard. It was 
surrounded by a dilapidated fence, and shrubs and 
vines and weeds and grass grew thickly over the 
sunken graves. Most of the headstones were lean- 
ing forward, and nearly all the paths were choked 
up with blackberry bushes. Cynthia had often 
gone blackberrying in the graveyard with Jim Lay- 
ton when they were children. 

She walked slowly up the hill, carrying the 
wreath and the basket, and had almost reached the 
gate of the graveyard when she happened to look 
down toward the road in the direction of the fork. 
Coming swiftly along was a thin, upright figure, 
only too familiar to Cynthia. 

She gave one wild, frightened glance around her, 
as if seeking a refuge, and, finding none, hurried 
down the hill to where she had left the buggy. It 
was in a fence corner, and she hoped it would 
escape her mother’s observation. She stood there 
trembling, and drew a long breath of relief when 
she saw her mother turn aside from the road at 
some distance from her. She was thirty years old, 
but she was as much afraid of her mother’s wrath 
now as she had been when a little child. 

Mrs. Elder did not see the buggy atall. She 
tramped straight up the hill to the graveyard gate. 
It was open and she went in. Her feet made no 
noise as she walked slowly over the soft spring 
grass. 

Everything was very wet from the morning rain, 
which had fallen heavily. Mrs. Elder drew her 
ae up high about her, that they might not get 

amp. 

She knew where Ben Layton’s grave was, and 
went directly to it. She expected to find there the 
basket of flowers and the wreath Cynthia had 
made. S.e had come to take them away. 

As she drew near the grave she saw something 
lying across it—the figure of an old woman in a cot- 
ton dress. The black sunbonnet had fallen back, 


exposing the care-worn, wrinkled face. There was 
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a strange gray pallor on it, and the eyes were 
closed. One brown, toil-roughened hand held 
loosely a bunch of dogwood blossoms. At the 
foot of the grave was a small rosebush, freshly 
planted. A trowel lay beside it; and not far off 
was a small basket. 

Mrs. Elder stood for a moment gazing at the 
prostrate figure, a look of terror in her eyes. Then 
she bent down. “Sarah!” she said, and her voice 
trembled. “Sarah!” and she shook the old woman 
by the shoulder. 

Bat Sarah Layton did not move. 

“] hope ter the land she ain’t dead,” muttered 
Mrs. Elder. 

Again and again she called to her and shook her, 
and at last the old woman stirred and opened her 
eye. She stared before her in a dazed way when 
she sat up, and did not speak as Mrs. Elder helped 
her to her feet. 

“ Do you feel better, Sarah ?” 

“T guess so. My head feels kinder strange.” 

“ You oughtn’t ter have walked way up here.”’ 

“T wanted ter plant that bush. I didn’t have 
no flowers.”’ 

She tottered when she tried to walk, and Mrs. 
Elder put a supporting arm around her. 

‘Do ye think ye e’n get home if I help ye some ?” 

“Yes, I guess so. It’s real good in ye ter offer, 
Ann.” 

Mrs. Elder made no rejoinder. As she looked at 
the gray, haggard face, and stooped, trembling 
figure, she recalled the time when she and Sarah 
had been girls together. ‘They had been very fond 
of each other once. The trouble about the mill 
property had separated them. 

‘“‘T ain’t walkin’ too fast for ye, am I, Sarah ?”’ 

“No, I guess not. I ain’t got much strength. 
Some days I e’n jest drag along, ’n' that’s all. I 
guess I’m wore out. I ain’t able to work like I 
useter. If Jim hed married ’n’ stayed ter home 
I'd ’a’ hed some help. But the Lord knows best, I 
guess. I ain’t one ter question his ways.” 

“Ye never tried ter save yerself, Sarah. Ye 
ain’t no older’n me.” 

“No; but I've hed a deal ter worry me.” 

*T guess you have. You tell me if I’m walkin’ 
too fast, Sarah.” 

“ Yes, I will.” 

“’N’ as soon as you get in you lie down. 
ain’t fit ter go stirrin’ round.” 

“T can’t lie down. There's too much ter do. I 
ain’t touched a thing this mornin’, I was so upset 
about havin’ my flowers stole. I didn’t eat no 
breakfast either.” 

“‘S’pose I go in ’n’ help round a little?” 

“Ann Elder! Ye never would !” 

“ Yes, I would, too. I ain’t got anything ter do 
in partic’lar to-day. °N’ you ain't fitten ter touch 
a thing. Why, ye can’t much more’n get along.” 

“T don’t know what Nathan‘d say.” 

“You leave Nathan ter me. I never see the 
man yet I was afraid of.” 

“Well, but I don’t feel right ter let ye, Ann. 
Ye’ll beat yourself all out.” 

“ Don’t you worry none about me. 
easy broke down.”’ 

It was almost dark when Anh Elder reached 
home. Maria was lighting the lamp in the kitchen. 
The table was set for supper. 

“Well, where on earth hev you been, Ann?” 
asked the younger sister. “Over to West New- 
berry ?” 

“ No, Lain’t been anywhere near West Newberry. 
Where’s Cynthie ?”’ 

“Upstairs. She changed her mind ’bout goin’ 
ter the ceremonies, ’n’ come in about ten o’clock. 
She says she’s got a headache. I couldn’t get her 
down ter dinner. I hed ter eat all alone.” 

Mrs. Elder passed into the hall and went up 
stairs. She didao’t knock at the door of her daugh- 
ter’s room, but went right in. 

Cynthia was sitting by one of the windows in the 
dark. She had on the same dress she had worn in 
the morning, and her hair was rumpled, as if she 
had been lying down. She didn’t speak as her 
mother came in, but looked around and then out 
of the window again. 

“Maria says ye didn’t go over to West New- 
berry to the ceremonies after all, Cynthie.” 

“No, ’m. I had a headache, ’n’ I came back.” 
There was a sound of tears in Cynthia’s voice. It 
was evident that she had been crying. 

“What did ye do with the flowers ?” 

“ They're down in the hall.” 

“T was afraid ye’d given ’em away. It seemed 
a pity ter have ‘em wasted, so I promised ’em ter 
Sarah Layton. She’s sent for ’em.” 
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Cynthie looked at her mother, but did not speak. 
She seemed puzzled. 

“ You better take em right down, Cynthie. The 
man's waitin’ out by the gate. You c’n walk over 
ter the graveyard ye’self if ye feel like it.” 

“What man?” Cynthie had risen, and was lean- 
ing on the back of her chair. 

“Jim Layton. He’s come home. You'd better 
give your hair a brush before ye go down.” 

Cynthia walked slowly to the bureau. There 
was just light enough for her to see the brush lying 
close to the pincushion. 

“T guess I'd better tell ye now, Cynthie, that 
Jim wrote ter ye after he’d got out ter Kansas. I 
burnt the letter. It came the very day after 
Nathan Layton sent word he was goin’ ter law about 
that mill property.” 

“You burned it, mother?” Cynthia’s voice was 
very low. Ah! how she had hungered and longed 
for that Jetter. She had felt sure Jim loved her, 
but he had gone away without “saying anything.” 
Their parting had taken place in the presence of 
half a dozen people, and he had had a chance to 
whisper only, “I will write to you.” And theletter 
had never come. 

“Yes. I did it from principle, Cynthie. I 
couldn’t bear the idea of your marryin’ inter 
Nathan Layton’s fam’ly.” 

“ Does Jim know ?” | 

“Yes. Itold him. Now you take those flowers 
’n’ go right out there. Men don’t like ter wait.” 

Maria was putting the tea on to draw when Ann 
came downstairs a few minutes later. She looked 
worried. 

“T wish you'd look outdoors ’n’ see if ye e’n 
see anything o’ Cynthie, sister,” she said. “She 
went through here jest now a-carryin’ them flowers. 
Dear only knows what she’s goin’ ter do with ’em. 
Stick ’em back on the bushes, I guess. You'd 
better call her. She'll take her death o’ cold out 
there.” 

“T guess I won’t worry her,” said Mrs. Elder. 
“It’s so warm out, she couldn’t take cold if she 
tried.” 

It was nine o’clock when Cynthia came in. Her 
eyes were shining like stars. ‘There was a flush 
on her thin, sweet face that made her look ten 
years younger. She went to the corner cupboard 
and took down a small lamp. 

“‘Goin’ ter bed, Cynthie ?’ asked her mother. 

“ Yes, ’m.” 

Cynthia moved across the room to the small 
table beside which her mother and aunt sat sewing. 
She bent down and kissed her mother on the cheek, 
then quickly went out, closing the entry door behind 
her. 

“ What’s come over Cynthie to-day?” asked 
Maria. 

“ Nothin’ much, I guess.” 

“ Yes, there is. She’s acted kinder strange all 
day.” 
Mrs. Elder made no rejoinder. Her head was 
bent very closely over her work. Perhaps she 
wanted to conceal from her sister the fact that her 
eyes were full of tears. 


‘THOUGHTS BY THE WAY. 


Shy and unready men are great betrayers of 
secrets; for there are few wants more urgent for 
the moment than the want of something to say.— 
[Sir Henry Taylor. 


“Never quit certainty for hope” is a good pro- 
visional axiom, but, had it been strictly and invari- 
ably acted upon, commerce would still have been in 
its infancy, and the history of discovery, invention, 
and progress still to begin. All the great enter- 
prises, whether in commerce or invention, have been 
begun and carried on in direct violation of this 
maxim. 


Industry is commended to us by all sorts of 
examples deserving our regard and imitation. All 
nature is a copy thereof, and the whole world a 
glass wherein we may behold this duty represented 
to us. Even beings void of reason, of sense, of life 
itself, suggest to us resemblances of industry ; being 
set in continual action to effect reasonable purposes 
conducing to the preservation of their own beings, or 
to the furtherance of the common good. And shall 
we alone be idle while all things are so busy? Shall 
we keep our hands in our bosoms, or stretch our- 
selves on beds of laziness, while all the world is 
hard at work in pursuing the designs of its crea- 
tion Barrow. 


